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Preliminary Remarks.— Education Statistics.- Literacy ] y 
Caste.— Education in Towns and Villages.— English Education. 



CHAPTER VII. 


PRIVATION. 

Section I -PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


310.— Scope . — The statistics relating to the progress of education in this 
province, culled from the Census Schedules arcs necessarily of a vaguo 'character 
and comprise but a part of this vast and important subject. 'The Census 
Statistics of Education have been classified under the three categories of learn- 
ing, literate and illiterate. From the following extracts from the instructions to 
enumerators at the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 it is evident that an improve menl 
has been effected. One of the subjects put down for consideration at the Census 
Conference, Agra, was — A sub-division of Column 11 (instruction), showing 
the vernacular known or being learnt, also, whether a foreign cun cut language, 
such as English, should be shown apart from the vernacular in a second sub- 
division. Again regarding the instructions relating to the entries in the sche- 
dule, tho Imperial Census Commissioner, in the same document, thus wrote— 
“if the column for the entry of the degree of education be sub-divided, corres- 
ponding additions will necessarily have to be added to the instructions. 
Irrespective of the above modification, the rules as they stand are deficient in 
the following points noted by Provincial Superintendents, and improvements 
should be discussed. The entry of those “ learning” was deficient in many 
cases by the omission of those who, though still under instruction, were able 
to read and write ; and in some instances, the term “ learning'’ was refused to 
those who were not attending Government Schools. 'I he entry of “ knowing ' 
was applied in tho north of Fndia to those only who were acquainted with tho 
Persian character, tho rest bejng classed as illiterate. Tho use of abbreviations 
in the column was also productive of error in abstraction.” 


These misapprehensions in 1881 rendered the modifications in the instru<* 
of literary attainments necessary. 


tions regarding the entry 

“1881 — Column 11 — Against those 
under instruction write is learning’ 
against those not under 
instruction, but able to read and 
write, enter “ knows ” {junta ) ; 
against those who cannot either read 
or write, or who can read but cannot j 
write, or can sign but cannot read, j 
write “ does not know” ( nahin junta). 
Only those should be shown as able 
to read and write who can do both. 1 


1891 Column 12. ( Instruction ).— 
“ Kilter in this column against each 
person, whether grown up, child or 
infant, either learning, literate or 
illiterate. Enter all those as learning 
who are uuder instruction, either at 
homo or at school or college. Enter 
as literate , those who aro able to both 
read and write any language, but are 
not under instruction as above. Enter 
t s illiterate those who are not under 
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instruction, and who do not know 
how to both road and write, or who 
can read hut not write , or can sign 

i their own name but not read . 

j 

Column 13. ( Language known hi) 

literate ). — Enter hero the language 
which those shown as literate in 
Column 12 can both read and write, 
and if a person knows how to read 
and write English, as well as a Verna- 
cular, enter 44 English” also. 

This column is to be left blank for 
j those shown in Column 12 as learning 
| or illiterate, and except when English 
! is known, only one language should 
I be entered, that best known. 

The above quotations show the exact nature of the statistics relating to 
Education collected at this Census . * 

311. ' Education Tables.— The Education statistics arc contained in 
Imperial Table IX and Supplementary Table 0. The former shows the infor- 
mation by religion and age, and the latter, the literate in each caste, tribe or race, 
by language* known. This abstraction of the Education statistics under these heads 
necessitated double labour, the work having been executed by a double sot of 
clerks, but, with all that, it cannot be said that the results are satisfactory. 
Eur* it is evident, that when the age statistics themselves are unreliable, any 
information abstracted on the basis of age, must, in consequence, necessarily 
share the original drawback. 

312. — Census Classification of Education.— The persons enu- 
merated at the census weie divided, as seen above, into the three classes of learner, 
literate and illiterate. This classification has not the recommendation of being 
clear. The school-buy in one ot the lower forms is returned as “learning” 
while his classmate, who lecentlv left school, is returned as literate. Again, the 
under-graduate at college is a learner, and the ignorant villager, who lias just 
learnt to read and wiite his vernacular is literate. It will thus be seen that the 
veiy purpose with which this threefold classification is resorted to, is defeated. 
The strict meaning that should be assigned to the term 4 learner * is, one who is 
learning to read and write his first language, for, ‘ literate * means one who 
knows to read and write. If we accept this signification of the term, it is evident 
that it can be applied only to the children in school for the first and perhaps the 
second }ear of their studies, after which they become literate, i.e. 9 become 


I 
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*Jn the i a so of this province, Column UJ won omitted from the Enumeration Schedule. The reasons fur 
edq ting tbC. modification are given in Chapter XII. 
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possessed of a knowledge to read and wiite. Coder this connotation of the word, 
most of those, now returned as learners, will have to he transferred to the 
category of the literate; wherefore the first category, learning, becomes devoid 
of interest or usefulness. 

The diversity that is found to exsit; between the Census and the Depart- 
mental figures regarding instruction further proves the futility of any attempt 
buing made at the periodical census-taking, to obtain a return of the learners. 
It, therefore, appears reasonable that the Census classilieat ion should heeonfmed 
to the maintenance of only two heads under education, the literate and t*hc iiiiter- 
ratc, the small proportion of the real learners, returned as surk being relegated to 
the comprehensive elass illiterate. The actual nmnhers of these laltcr miv he 
easily ascertained by a reference to the Primary K, location Statistics of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 

313-— Comparison with Departmental Statistics for 1D8L 

The lemaiks made in flu* last, paragraph tie emphasized h\ lint following siateim at 
in which tin* education statistics as ret timed at the Ceii-a is of 1SS1, me compared 
with the figuics furnished by the Depaitmcut of Public Instruction a> obio* mi’de 
friom the published report for 1*81. We much ivgrel our inability to in-fifute a 
similar comparison of the figures for ]8‘H for the* simple reason that no depart- 
mental leport* for the latter year has yet been published • — 

STATEMENT No. iro. 
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It will be seen from the statement given above that the figures fur- 
nished by the Educational Department are 8,290 male pupils and 30 female 
pupils against 60,459 male and 1,366 female learners respectively, as returned 
at the Census of 1881. A reference was made to the Director of Public 
Instruction inviting his attention to this striking discrepancy, and, in reply 
that officer states he is “ unable to account for the discrepancies in the 
figures. 9 ' Me adds — “No proper statistics were compiled in those days in 
the Head Office, and no reliable records are therefore to be found provious 
to the date of the reorganisation; *” In a succeeding paragraph we shall 
discuss the causes of the discrepancy, to the best of our knowledge. 

The first detailed report on Public Instruction, published by the De- 
partment, gives particulars arid statistics for the years 1292 and 1291 Fasli 
(i. r. f 18S2-X3 and 1883-81). For the purpose of ensuring correct Depart- 
mental figures, those for 1293 Fasli (1883-84) as culled from this report are 
given side by side with the census figures for 1289 (1X79-80), in the above 
statement. Even these, it will be noted, represent less than one-sixth the 
number of male pupils, though coming up very near to the number of female 
pupils as returned at the Census four years ago. 

314.— Comparison with Departmental Statistics for 1831. 

— On a reference made to the Director of Public Instruction, information 
rog; idling the Departmental figures for 1891 for pupils was received which 
is compared in the following statement with our statistics : — 


* The UNiiyjUiisation tuok place in 188*1. 
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The two sets of figures for the total numbers of girls under instruction 
approach very near each other, being 3,237, according to the Census and 
3,0X7 according to the Departmental figures. But in the case of male pupils 
the Departmental figures are less than half our figures. All the possible 
causes of this and the other discrepancies which this statement brings to 
light are dealt with in the next paragraph. 


315 —Causes of discrepancy between the Census and De- 
partmental Statistics.— In connection with the discrepancies noted in 
the last paragraph, it will he interesting to discuss the causes that have been 
in operation to bring about the diversity. It is needless to state that this 
diversity is one that is noted in almost every Indian Province. But while in 
the other Indian provinces, the statistics of the Educational Department 
show higher figures than the Census returns, the contrary is the case in 
Hyderabad. Wo shall, however, consider the causes adduced in the case of 
tin; former, as it is not improbable that the same causes may have been in 
operation in producing higher figures for the Educational Department than 
what they actually are. Education i* still in a backward condition in these 
dominions. The assumption mav therefore be reasonably made that the 
numerous malpractices that are complained of in the Bengal Census Report 
as being induced by the system of payment by results, by gnnts-in-aid to 
private institutions and by rewards, do not exist to any appreciable degree 
in these Dominions. 


But there are other circumstances which are not absent in their opera- 
tion from this Province. In many primary and Koran teaching schools, 
the pupils are only taught to read. These would not have come within the 
census signification of the term, learner, and would consequently have been 
omitted from our statistics, though they must have found a place in the De- 
partmental tig tires. We have no means of ascertaining the numbers of such 
pupils. Otherwise we might have been in a position to show the true re- 
lation which the two sets of figures bear to each other, by deducting their 
number from the figures returned in the /Educational Reports. 'Ihen, there 
are many urchins who are sent to school simply to keep them out of mischief. 
They attend seldom and learn little. But nevertheless, their numbers goto 
swell the Departmental figures. 


We have next to take into consideration the tendency that seems to prevail 
to exaggerate the attendance at schools, by the schoolmasters. They are, in some 
instances, in the habit of hearing on their registers the names of pupils who have 
long since left, school, or, perhaps of imaginary pupils, simply to please their 
superiors, by showing a respectable strength. The standing orders of the Nizam’s 
Educational Department have fixed a number of pupils (fi), that is insisted on as the 
minimum to justify the continuance of a class. That tliis tendency to exaggerate 
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the numoer of pupils 1 > y the schoolmasters is not unknown to this Province and 
to the Department is proved hv the following extract from the standing orders:— 


“ 63. The De[)rirtment deprecate the Iiahit certain masters have of reduc- 
es their own income by paying* fees for indigent children, with the object, of 
maintaining a i expectable numheron the rolls. This basin some eases degenerated 
into inserting fictitious mums and paying fees for such. Dismissal will follow 
any similar case in future”* 


I he wide* extent of these dominions and the paucity of the number of schools, 
which places them very far apart from each other, thus adding to the difficulties 
of efficient supervision and inspection, coupled with the circumstance that the 
visits of the highly paid inspecting officers to thc*e centres of mofussil education 
are, like angels' visits, few and far between, may be taken to mean but lax 
discipline at the best, and this cause must, tlietefore, he accepted as having 
materially had something to do with the discrepancy. 

According to Mr. Gait, the Superintendent of Census Operations in Assam, 
the most probable explanation of the discrepancy is that. “ the enumeration put 
a somewhat strict interpretation on the expression ‘ learning, * and omitted from 
this category, the really illiterate children who attend school irregularly, are 
taught little, and learn less.” Considering all the above circumstances, Mr. 
OT)ouncl, the Bengal Census Superintendent, came to the conclusion that they 
“ raise a presumption that tin* returns of the Educational Department, even when 
they accurately show the grand totals of boys attending school at some period of 
the year, include a very large proportion of chihlr* a who are only nominally 
receiving education. If these temporary and mostly illiterate scholars were 
excluded, there is reason to think that there would he little discrepancy between 
the departmental and census statistics of education.” 

Having thus considered and commented upon the general causes that fend to 
ineiease the figure* of the Department ol Public Distraction, we mav next proceed 
to ascertain the special causes, applicable to Hyderabad, which ha\c brought 
about such a deficit, in the Educational Department figures. These special causes 
may be thus miiiiidciI up — (ly Private pupils, who were learning to read ai d write 
either in their own homes or in pinl or private schools, not recognised by the 
Educational Department, — and such are not of rare existence eveniu the capital, — 
would naturally’ have been excluded from the Departmental returns ; (2), the 
(lovernment and aided, — or, to use a technical term , — “ recognised,” schools being 
yerv le v and situated at great distances from each other, it is evident that the 
number of pupils attending private schools, which exist in almost every village, 
must he considerable and much larger than the grand total of pupils that, are 
I’etuiued by the Department. These causes are enough to explain the deficiency 
rioted in the preceding paragraphs. 


• We w/* 'to to tho Edti'J iti*»nnl Department with a viowr tinct out whether any pnniY.unonf* wore awanlod 
llndnr this station. Tn, reply we « ere informed that tl>uiu wai only our oa~o of midi a mi!p actier; that Came with- 
in iho knovylnd^e of tho l)epa'*f went, aud that, tuo o Tending ileal Muiior of ihc Middle School wna puni >hed by 
jt.’euifer on rcdi*eo<l pay. 
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317— Distribution of 1,000 persons of each age, sex and 
religion among the categories of education.— Another method of 
looking at the above figures is to consider the distribution of 1,0U0 persons of 
each age period, sex and religion among the three categories of education 
namely, learning, literate, and illiterate, as depicted in the subjoined state- 
ment. 
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In the above statement the proportions, including and excluding 
children under five years, are shown under all ages as well as in the fust 
age period 0-14. It being evident that children under five must, from the 
nature of things, be necessarily illiterate, we shall ignore the proportions 
including them, and discuss only those where such children are excluded 
from consideration. Further, the Phils are all illiterate, and theGonds mostly 
so. These two communities also deserve no notice in consequence. 


Thus, in all ages, the proportion of learning males is 15, and literate 68, 
the illiteiatc (917) making up 1,000. The proportion of learning males in 
Hindus is 13, and is the only one that falls below the proportion in all religions. 
The Mussulmans come immediately higher, with 35. Theother religions exceed 
tlic.se proportions, with figures varying from 56 among the Sikhs to 153 
among the Parsis. In the case of the literate males also, similar relative 
proportions prevail. The Hindus (63) alone fall short of the proportions in 
all religions ((>8). The other proportions vary from 1)3 among Mussulmans 
to 591 among Christians and 707 among Parsis. The reverse order is found 
in all the religions in the case of the illiterate, the Hindus leading with 92t, 
or 7 more than the Province, and the Parsis coming last, with 140. These 
proportions require a word of explanation. The high proportions of learning 
and literate found among the Parsis is to be attributed to the fact that the 
majority of that community found in these Dominions are employed either 
in the service of Government or of private individuals, in positions that render 
a knowledge to read and write the sine qud non. Again, it is mostly the 
people that have learnt to read and write, and perhaps to keep accounts, who 
emigrate into these territories in search of means of livelihood. The next 
highest proportions in the learning and literate are found among Christians 
The followers of this religion of the European race are returned mostly as 
learning or literate, except a few privates in the Army and, perhaps, a few 
vagrants. The Christians of the Eurasian race’ also must have gone to swell 
the proportions under these two categories. But it is the Native Christians 
who farm the bulk of this class, and who are but little removed from their 
Hindu brethren in the degree of their literacy, that appear to have helped 
to weigh down the Christians to the second place in the list. The Jains, in 
the next place, are mostly traders and money-lenders who have immigrated 
into the province. The nature of their profession necessitates a knowledge, 
however elementary, of the art of reading and writing, sufficient to obtain 
them a place in the category of the literate. The Sikhs are few in number, 
and tho study of their sacred hooks written in Gurmukhi being open to all 
without distinction, they cultivate an acquaintance with that language both, 
as regards reading and writing it. The Mussulman proportions are but 
slightly higher than the Hindu ones, am) this excess should also be attributed 
to a reason similar to that adduced in the case of the Sikhs. Hinduism com- 
prises within its bosom a variety of castes, ranging from the cultured Bruh- 




man, who bids fair to hold his own with the most literate class in the world, 
to the half savage Hitulnized Phil and Ooiid. In the case of the first three 
twice-born classes, education is a religions duty, and it 'is seldom tlnjt a 
member of one of these castes is found who is illiterate. But these castes 
form but a small minority of Hindus. In these Dominions even these castes 
do not appear to follow their religious injunction, as the Census figures show, 
for the literate and learning males form but 79 out of every thousand male 
Hindu inhabitants, which does not express the proportion of these three 
castes to the total Hindu population. The absence of facilities for educa- 
tion, such as public schools scattered over the whole kingdom, the urgent 
calls of the agricultural profession, which gives work to the overwhelming 
majority, and the indifference displayed by the educational authorities in 
developing and encouraging indigenous education must be taken to account 
for the backward state of education among Hindus and Mussulmans as proved 
by the Census Statistics. 


In the case of females, the province under “all religions” shows but 1 
learning, 2 literate and the remaining 997 illiterate. Among Hindus and 
Jains, the proportions of learning females are so small as to give no appreciable 
proportions per mille. The Sikhs show 1 learning and the Mussulmans 3, 
while the Parsis and Christians lead with 107 and 96 respectively. There is 
1 literate Hindu, 1 Jain, 7 Mussulman and 9 Sikh females. The Christians 
show 390 and the Parsis 530. The latter communities, containing the 
largest numbers of learning and literate males, extend t.lie benefits of educa- 
tion to the members of their fair sex also. I he small numbeis of female 
learning and literate under “all religions” prove the extremely backward con- 
dition of female education in these Dominions. 


Turning our attention to the first age period 0-1 f, and leaving out of 
consideration children under-five years of age, we find that the proportion of 
learning males under all religious is 46. It is only in the Hindus that a 
lower proportion (39) is met with. The other religions, except Bhils and 
Gonds, of course, show proportions varying from 105 under Mussulmans to 
602 under Parsis. In the next category the proportions under “ all religions” 
(15), Hindus (14) and Mussulmans (19) approach each other very nearly 
But in the other religions the proportions vary from 116 in Jains to 221 in 
Parsis. The illiterate proportions naturally show a reverse order, the 
Hindus coming first with 917 or 8 more than “all religions”; the lowest propor- 
tion (177) being furnished by the Parsis. It is llius seen that 947 Hindu 
boys, 876 Mussulman boys and 982 Sikh boys out of every thousand boys of 
‘each of these denominations under 15 years of age are illiterate, which shows 
that a very large proportion of the boys of the school-going age in these 
religions idle away their time or are engaged in helping their elders to earn 
'their daily bread instead of legitimately utilizing their tin e in acquiring that 
instruction which is so essential for their future happiness, success in life and 
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comfort. This is indeed a very deplorable state of affairs, and the benign 
Government of Ilis Highness the Nizam should take early steps in the 
Department of Public Instruction to remove this undoubted slur on its 
educational policy. 

The state pf education of the girls of this age period, as disclosed by the 
census figures, is more heart-rending. In a population of 1,000 girls under 
15, of all religions, there are 2 learning, 2 literate and 1)00 illiterate! Among 
the Hindus, there is but l learning and but 1 literate! The Jains and 
Sikhs are no better. The Mussulmans show 11 learning and 5 literate. The 
Christians and Parsis come at the top, there being 201 learning and 32 
literate in the former and 345 learning and 261 literate in the latter. 

The males of the next age period, 15 — 21, of all religions, show 11 learning 
and 80 literate in a total of J,<>00, the remaining 003 or nearly 00 per cent 
being illiterate. The Hindus fall below these proportions with 8 learning 
and 70 literate. The other religions show proportions ranging from 32 
among Mussulmans to 100 among Parsis in the case of the learning, and from 
1 14 to 700 among the same two communities respectively in the case of the 
literate. The illiterate proportions are, again, highest among Hindus (013) 
and Mussulmans (854). In the females of this age period, tlm proportions 
of the learning under all the religions, except Mussulmans, Christians and 
Parsis, are so inappreciable as to yield no figures relatively to a population 
of 1,000 of this age and sex. There are 30 learning females among Christians, 
11 Parsis and but 1 Mussulman. The provincial proportions of literate 
•tinder all religions and Jains are 3 each, while under Hindus it is only 1. 
The Mussulmans and Sikhs come next higher with 11 and 15 respectively, 
the Christians and Parsis heading the list with 338 in the former and 742 in 
the latter. The illiterate proportions in Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs and 
Jains exceed 95 - 5 per cent, in each. 

Turning now to the last age period 25 and over, the proportions of 
learning aro found nowhere to exceed 8 in the case of (Sikh) males and 0 in 
the case of (Parsi) females. The male literate proportions range from 84 in 
Hindus to ten times as much in I’arsis (848), while similar proportions 
among females range from one in Hindus to 324 in Christians and 632 in Parsis. 
The provincial illitei ate proportion in this age period exceeds 90 per cent 
in males and 99 per cent in females. In males the Hindus show 915, being 
closely followed by the Mussulmans, who show 877. The next lower propor- 
tions are found in the Jains (488) and Sikhs (501), while the lowest (146) is 
found in Parsis. Among females, the Uindus (999), Jains (996), M ussulmans 
(992), and Sikhs (990) show the highest illiterate proportions. The Christians ' 
show 673 and the Parsis the lowest (362). 

318 — Comparison with 188L— The subjoined statement compares 
the education statistics of the census of 1891 with those of the preceding 
one, and further exhibits the variation and the percentage. 
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In the case of the learning, the males have increased by 10,0+0, giving 
a percentage increase of 15*1, while the females have increased by 1.871, or 
137 percent. The increase in the number of the learning males has not 
kept pace with the actual increase in the population of the Province. Hie 
actual number of learning females has increased from 1,366 in 1881 to 3,237 
in 1801 , giving a variation to the good of 1871, which is by no means a 
satisfactory progress in female education during a decade with an organised 
Department for the improvement of public instruction, lhe male literates, 
in the next place, have increased by 93,98 2 or 38-8 per cent. Taking into 
consideration the very backward condition of this Province with regard to 
education, and the vast potentialities awaiting development, it cannot be 
said that this increase is in any way satisfactory. In the case of females, the 
literates have risen by 7,467 or l 07*G per cent., which at all events compares^ 
favourably with the corresponding increase in males. The illiterate males 
and females have increased by 16'3 and 16 7 per cent., respectively. It is 
only by comparing this increase with the actual increase of population in 
each of the sexes for the whole Province that we shall be able to arrive at 
a correct estimate of the progress of education during the last decade. I he 
increase in males and females for the Provincial population during the 
decade has aheady been found to be 17-11 and 16-93 respectively. These 
figures show that the progress of Education has been very small indeed. 

319 —Distrib ution amon g districts.-- In the following statement, 

1 00“ persons of each sex and religion are distributed among the three cate- 
gories of education, in each district and division. The Bhil> and Gonds are 
shown in a separate statement, as they are found only in three distncts. In 
this statement also, the proportions, including and excluding children under 
five years of age, are separately shown. But, for reasons adduced in a 
•previous paragraph, we shall discuss only the latter class of proportions. 
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IV.ifi. 349. (] ’ Distribution among Districts., (Education. 

The proportions of learning and Ikerate males of all religions in the city 
are 58 and 210, and.in-the .suburbs, 53 and 240, giving an average ton both of 
55 and 211 against 15 and 08 respectively for the whole. Province. The cause 
of the city and the suburbs showing such high, proportions iu tlie learning 
and the literate in all the religions taken collectively and individually is 
obvious. In the districts the proportions of tlie learning range from 20 in 
M'edak to 0 in Sirpur Tandiir. There are only four districts that show higher 
proportions than the province in this category of education and three districts 
that show proportions similar, to the provincial. I n. the. divisions, the highest 
proportion (30) is found in Alnaf-i-lialda followed.by 17 in Ttdingana, and the 
lowest (12) in the Northern division* Medak ami Sir, pur Tandiir again appear 
at the extremes in the case of the literate witli proportions of 94 and 28 res- 
pectively. The provincial proportion (08) is exceeded in five districts, in 
Tdingana. and the Kama tic and in Atraf-i*- Baida. The lowest proportion, off 
illiterate (714) is. found in the capital preceded by Medak (886). None of 
he other districts sh,ow illiterate proportions less than 90 per cent, tilie 
highest proportion- (900) being furnished by Sirpur Tandiir, apparently the 
most backward of the districts so far as education goes. Among the divisions 
it is only Atraf-i-Balda that shows (803) less than 90 per cent, while all the 
other divisions show illiterate proportions exceeding 90 per ^ent. Mahratwara. 
and the Western division coming at the top with 934 in.ea.ch. 

In the case of females, the suburbs possess the highest proportion, of 
learning (12), followed by the city (6), giving a total, of 10 for the capital,, 
against 1 for the province and for each of the districts of Malibubnagar, 
Waratigul, Aurangabad and Lings ug nr. These are the only districts that 
show any. proportions at all, linden this category. Among the divisions, Atr-af-i- 
Balda shows 5, Telingana and Karnatic 1 each, and the rest nit. In the next 
Category, the city shows 13 and t he suburbs 40, giving. a total of 32 against 
the provincial 2. The highest proportion in the districts is-2, which is found 
In each of seven districts, followed by 1, which. is observed in each of eight 
districts, Parbhani and Sirpiiu Tandiir coining last with no appreciable pro- 
portions. Atraf-irBalda lias 18, Telingana 4, the Kastern division 2, andutho 
nest of the divisions 1 each. Two districts I’arbhani. and Sirpur Tandui' 
return aJJ their feiuales-as illiterate. Six districts return 999 illiterate females 
seven distiicts 998 each, and the remaining two districts 997 eadi, which, bust 
is also- the provincial proportion. Four of the divisions return 999 illiterate 
females each, two 998 each, Telingana returns 995, and Atraf-ii-Balda, by 
virtue of Ua,inclmling the capital) returns 977. 

Turning to the proportions in the Hindu religion-, we find that the city and 
the suburbs come highest in t!ie . proportions of their learning and literate 
males. There are 35 learning and 208 literate males in the city, ami 37 and' 
200 respectively in the suburbs. The provincial proportion of!learntng.(l 3) 
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is exceeded in 0 districts, the highest excess being found in Eingsugur ( 1 7>* 
SirpurTandur shows the lowest proportion (G). Atraf-i-Balda lias the highest 
proportion among divisions, namely 23, followed by tire Karnatic and 
Southern divisions with 15 each. The other divisions show proportions luss 
than the^ province. Metlak conies first among the distiicts with 92 male 
literates, followed by five other districts with proportions in excess of the 
province. Sirpttr Tandur again appear* at the bottom, ns it does in the case 
of every other religion and sex except Mussulman males, the last but one 
place being occupied by Namier and Parbliani with 40 each. Atrafd-Balda 
comes first with 129, followed by Telingana (73), Karnatic (09) and the 
Eastern and Southern divisions (65 each); these being the only divisions that 
exceed the provincial proportion. The order of the districts and divisions in 
the case of the illiterate is necessarily reversed. With the exception of 
Medak (892) among districts and Atraf-i-Balda ^8 tS) among divisions, all the 
other districts and divisions show over 90 per cent illiterates, the provincial, 
average being 924. 


In the case of the Hindus it is only in the capital that any learning 
females are found, there being 1 in the city and 3 in the suburbs, and 
none in the districts or divisions except Atiaf-i-Balda (1). The province 
consequently shows no figures in this category. There are 3 and 10 literate 
females in the city and the suburbs respectively, two literate females in 
each of three districts, one in each of eight districts and none in six. Two 
of the divisions show no figures under this category, 3 show one each, 2 
show 2 each, and At rail- Baida, the highest proportion (4). The provin- 
cial proportion of illiteiatc Hindu females is 999. There are six districts' 
which return-all their females as illiterate, eight distiicts that ref urn 999> 
illiterate, and the remaining three 998 each. Among the divisions, Atraf-i- 
Ihlda returns the lowest proportion (935), Telingana and' the Eastern 
division c lining next higher with 993 eaclu Three of the remaining 
division* show 990 each and the other two return all their females* asulliteraie. 


The proportions of learning Mussulman miles in- the- city and' the 
suburbs are 75 and 76 respectively, proportions that are slightly more than 
double the provincial. There only four districts that show excess over the 
provincial proportion, namely Medak (51), Warangal (44), Nalgouda (41) ami 
Mahbubnagar (36). The proportions in thenther districts range between 32 in 
Initur and 18 in N under. Atraf-i-Balda (65), Telingana (51), and the Eastern 
(39) are the only divisions that show higher proportions thin the province. 
The city shows 213 literate Mussulman males and the suburbs 234, giving a 
total’ for the capital of 225, which is also more than double the average 
provincial* proportion (93). Five districts also exceed the latter proportion, 
the highest excess being found in Warang.il (103), followed* by NaigoiuU 
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^108)- The proportions in the other districts vary from 85 in Mahbubnagar 
to 44 in each of the districts of Naldrug and Bidar. Among the divisions 
Atraf-i-Bahla (209'), Telingana (14 1), and the Eastern (99) alone exceed (ho 
Province,, the lowest proportion being furnished by the Southern Division 
(54). The highest illiterate proportion (Mo) is found in each of two districts, 
Natuler and Bidar. There are thirteen districts which show higher por- 
portions of illiterate males than the province (87 2}, ranging from the above 
noted proportion to 879 in each of the districts of Atraf-i-Balda ami 
Mahbubnagar, Mcdak shows the least proportion (845). AinongMhe 
divisions, Atraf-i-Balda has the lowest proportion (734) preceded by Telit). 
garni (805) and the Eastern division (862)- A1J the other divisions show 
proportions exceeding 90 per cent. 


Among Mussulman females, also the proportions of learning 
are nowhere conspicuous, the highest proportions being as usual found 
in the city (8) and the suburbs (15), giving an average of 12 
for the capital. The proportions in the districts range from »8 , in 
Waraugal to ] in each of six districts, the provincial proportion being 3. 
There are three districts, Rlgnndal, Parbhani and Iudur, which* show no pro- 
portions under this category. The proportions iu the divisions range fro'm 9 
and 6 in Atraf-i-Balda and Tolingana respectively lo unity in each of tho Mah- 
ratwara and Western divisions. Tho highest proportions of literate females are 
also furnished by the city (19) and the suburbs (88), giving an average of £9 
for the capital- Waraugal again comes first among the district with* JO literate 
females. The other districts show proportions ranging from 4 to 1 against 
the Provincial proportion of 7. Among the divisions, Atraf-i-Balda (25) and 
Teliugaua (1 t) alone exceed the proportion of the Province. Tho illiterate 
proportion in the city and the suburbs as well as in the districts and divisions, 
nowhere falls below 947, reaching in tho casp of Parbhani and Sirpur Tandur 
to so high a figure as 999. 

The proportions of learning Christian males in the city (40) and the 
suburbs (95), giving an average of 95 for the capital, are not far removed from 
the Provincial proportion (92). This is very much exceeded in the districts, 
among which Elgandal comes first with 467, Mahbubnagar, Medak and Birli 
following with 259, 156 and 149 respectively. The high proportions in these dis- 
tricts do not affect the Provincial proportion to any appreciable extent, and know- 
ing that the Christian population is not strong, it is easy to see that they are 
not due to any extraordinary progress in education as compared with the other 
districts. The Northern division is the only one that shows an abnormally high 
proportion (324). In the case of the literate males, the city (COO) and the 
suburbs (692) come highest. The extreme diversity found in the proportipns 
furnished by the districts, ranging as they do from 127 in Atraf-i-Balda to 
1,000 in Nander, must also be attributed to the paucity of the uiuribers of the 
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fdllowers of this religion in tho districts. Telingnna (632) and Atrat-i- 
Balda (676) are the only divisions that show excess over the Provincial 
proportion (594) in this category. The Provincial Christian illiterate male 
proportion (314) is exceeded in the city (360), but not *in the suburbs 
(213), nor in the capital (214). The districts and divisions show wide 
variations in their figures, for the reason already noted. Tho fcmalo pro- 
portion of learning tor the whole Province is 96, while for the capital it is 
120. Mahbubnagar (304) and Birh (173) are the only districts that show any 
excess over the Province. The proportions in tho other districts are very low, 
being nil in some of them. Telingana (105) and Atrafi-Balda (115) alone rise 
above the Province. 

The distribution of the Jain, Parsi and Sikh population among the districts 
as depicted in statement No. 69, in the Chapter on Religions, shows that the 
majority of tho Parsis are massed in the capital and that the followers of the 
other two religions are scattered about in nq uniform proportions. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with a discussion of the proportions in the city and 
tho suburbs. 

The Jain proportion? of learning males are 78 and 41 in the city and the 
suburbs respectively, against 80 for the Province. Tho literates bear a ratio 
of 62b in the city and 836 in the suburbs to 1,000 males, as against 41 1 for the 
Province. Thcro are 204 illiterates in the capital, against 509 for the 
Province. In the case of females, there are -*3 learning in tho city aud none in 
the suburbs, and 4t and 29 literates respectively in each '>f these localities. 
The majority of women, nowhere less than 91 per cent, are returned as 
illiterate. 


Only one Parsi male was returned in tho city, and from the proportion 
given in the statement, it is evident that he is literate. In tho suburbs where 
the majority of the Parsis ate to be found, there are 169 learning, 722 literate 
and 109 illiterate males of this community against 153, 707, and 140 of their 
respective categories in the Province. The resemblance of these two sets of 
figures further shows how much the proportions in the suburbs have had in 
influencing tiio Provincial figures. The same remark holds good in the ease 
of the female proportions. 

Lastly, wo come to the Sikhs. There are 37 learning males in the city and 
100 in the suburbs, giving an average of 96 for the capital against 56 for the 
Province. AgaiD, the capital shows 426 literate Sikh males to 362 in the 
Province, while in the Cise of the illiterate, the Province has 582 to 478 of the 
same category in the capital. The female proportions in tho capital approach 
those in the Province nearer than the male. The slight differences that are seen 
to exist between the proportions in the capital and in the Province in the case 
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of the Sikhs and Jains is no doubt attributable to the Influence their brethren 
distributed among the various districts must have exercised in moulding the 
proportions in the latter. 

As the Bhils and Gonds are found only in a few of the districts of His 
Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, the following statement is separately given, 
depicting their distribution : — 


STATEMENT No. 178 
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It is seen from the above statement that all the Gonds of the Nander District, 
and all the Uliils of both sexes are illiterate. There are 34 learning and 21 literate 
Gonds in Indur, and but one learning Gond in Sirpur Tandur. The rest of the 
Gonds in both these latter districts have all been returned as illiterate. It is 
thus evident that these forest tribes have not taken kindly to education. In order 
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to bring them within the pale of village society and to improve their present 
extremely backward condition, it is advisable that special steps should be early 
taken for their advancement.® 


320.— Average number of persons among whom is found 
either a literate or learner. — In the following statement is depicted the 
average number of persons in each sex, religion and district among whom is found 
either a literate or learner. It will be remarked that the Bhils are not shown in 
this statement. The reason is that, as we have already seen, all the Bhils are 
illiterate. In the discussion of this statement also we shall, as before, # deal only 
with the figures excluding children under 5 years of age. 


4 Sin co writing tho nboro the l*ro\incial Superintendent has learned with great pleasure that Ilia Enoollenoy 
tha Minister has iisucd orders, in (ho Rorenue Depa.'tmout, to submit proposals on this behalf. 
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In the city, taking the figures under all religions, it is seen that 1 in 4 
inales is literate, while the same proportion in the suburbs is 1 in 3. The 
provincial average is 1 in 12. Thus there are Relatively three times as many 
literate or learning in the city and four times as many in the suburbs as there are 
in the whole province. Medak comes next with 1 in 9. The averages in the 
other districts vary from 1 in 10 in Atraf-i-Balda to 1 in 29 in Sirpur 
Tandur. Among the divisions, Atraf-i-Balda comes first with 1 in 5, Telingana 
following with 1 in 10. The other divisions show averages cither on a par 
with, or higher than, the province. In the case of females, the proportion of 
learning or literate in the province is 1 in 333. In the city, the proportion 
is 1 in 54 and in the suburbs 1 in 19, giving a total average of 1 in 24 
tor the capital. In the districts the average varies from 1 in 33] in Mah- 
bubnagar to 1 in 5,310 in Sirpur Tandur. The averages in the districts of 
Mahbubnagar, Warangal, Raich ur, Atraf-i-Balda, Medak, Lingsugur, Auranga- 
bad, Nalgonda and Elgandal arc less than 62 s ?, which is the average found in 
the last mentioned district. The next group with averages ranging from 1,010 
to 1,712 comprises Birh, Indur,Nander, Gulbarga, Bidar andNahlrug. Parbha- 
ni has one learning or literate female in 2,123, and Sirpur Tandur, as seen above, 
1 in 5,316. Among the divisions the lowest averages are found in Atraf-i 
Baida (44) and Telingana (138), Mahratwara coming last with 1,139. 

Among Hindus, the proportions of the learning or literate males to the 
lotal Hindu male population [in the city and in the suburbs is 1 to 4 
in each, which gives the same average for the Capital. Medak comes first 
among the districts with i in 9, followed by Atraf-i-Balda, Mahbubnagar and 
Lingsugur with 1 in 11 each. Gulbarga and Kaiehur show the same averages 
as t lie province (13). In tlio remaining districts tlm proportions range from 1 
in 14 in each of the districtsof Warangal, Indur and Naldrug to ] in ‘27 in Sirpur 
Tandur. Among the divisions, Atraf-i-Balda, . conn's first with 1 in 7, 
followed by Telingana, Karnatic and the Southern divisions with 1 in 12 each, 
the last place being held by tho Western Division with 1 in 16. In the case 
of the females, tho province has 1 learning or literate in 800, while in tho 
city the proportion is 1 in 242, in the suburbs 1 in 75, i.e., in tho Capital 
tho proportion is 1 in 88. Among the districts, Mahbubnagar comes first with 
1 in 382, followed by Raichur and Atraf-i-Balda with 1 Hindu literate 
or learning fornalo in 574 and 576 respectively. 'Hie propoitions in the other 
districts range from 1 in 643 in Warangal to one in 4,993 in Sirpur Tandur. Among 
divisions, Atraf-i-Balda has one learning or literate Hindu female in 180, Toliognna 
one in 496, and the Eastern Division 1 in 547, Mahratwara coming at the 
bottom with 1 in 2,252. 

The proportion of learning or literate Mussulman males to the total Mussul- 
man male population in the city as well as in the suburbs is 1 in 3 as against 
1 in 8 tor the whole province. Among the districts, Medak comes first with 1 in 
6 followed by the districts of Nalgonda and Warangal with 1 in 7 each, >and 
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Atraf-i-Balda, Mahbubnajiar and Elgandal with I in 8 each. The other districts 
fall behind the province, the lowest proportion of 1 in 16 being furnished by each 
of the three districts of Namier, Bular and (Julbarga. Among the divisions 
Atraf-i-Balda comes first with 1 in 4, followed by Telingana with 1 in 5, and the 
Eastern Division with 1 in 7. Among females, the city has 1 learning or literate in 
38, and the suburbs one in 19, giving an average of 1 in 25 for the Capital. The 
average for the province of 1 in 95 is exceeded in all the districts, except Warangal 
which has 1 in 56, the highest excels being furnished by Sirpur Tandur, where the 
average is 1 in 1,399. Among the divisions, Atraf-i-Balda again comes first with 
1 in 30, followed by Telingana, which lias 1 in 52. In the other divisions, 
the proportions vary from 1 in 93 in the Eastern to 1 in 275 in the Southern 
Division. 

Turning next to Christianity, we observe that in the city and in the 
suburbs all the Christian males are either learning or literate. The same 
is the case in the province, hut this is not to be taken to mean that 
all the Christians to a man belong to either of these two categories, for the 
actual proportion is 1 in 1*4 males. In tho districts, the averages vary 
from 1 in 6 districts to 7 in Atraf-i-Balda. Among the divisions, Atraf i-Buldu, 
Telingana and the Northern Division have tho same averages as the province, 
while the averages in the other divisions range between 2 in each of the Karnatic 
and the Southern Divisions to 3 in the other divisions. In the case of females, 
the provincial proportion is 1 in 2, while in the suburbs and the capital the 
proportion is the same, though in the city it is but 1 in 4. Among the districts 
there are five that have the same average as the province, while the proportions 
in the others range from 1 in 3 in Birh to 1 in 20 in Naldrug. The Telingana 
and the Northern Divisions and Atraf-i-Balda fifrnish the same averages as the 
province, while the proportion goes down to so low as 1 in 7 in the Eastern 
Division. 

• • 

We liave already noted that the Tarsi proportions of learning and literate are 
higher than tho-e of ihe Christian. This is emphasized by the figures in this 
statement which return all the Parsi males and females of the age of five years 
and over as either learning or literate. In this case also, we are not to take these 
figures to mean that theie arc no illiterate among the Parsis. Far from it; for 
the actual proportions for the Province are 1 in I -2 males and 1 in 1*5 females 
of this community. Among the districts and divisions it i-, noticed that the 
proportion is nowhere lower than 1 in 2 in the case ol males, and one 
in 5 in the case of females. 

The Jain male proportion of learning or literate for the province is 1 in 
2. Both in the city and in the suburbs, it is seen that all the males over 5 years 
of age are either learning or literate. Among the districts, the only -straordinary 
averages are found in Elgaudal (7) and Sirpur Tandur (12). Among the divisions 
there is only 1 which shows lower proportions than the Province, namely 
the Northern which has 1 learning or literate male Jain in 3. In the 
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ca«e of the females, the provincial average is 1 in 270. In the city, the figure is 
1], in the suburbs 34, and in the capital 19. There are 7 districts only that 
show any proportions under this head out of which only two show lower propor- 
tions, namely Aurangabad (1 in 423) and Bidar (1 in fit')). Among the divisions 
the proportions range from 1 in 33 in Atrafi-Bulda, and 1 in 71 in Teliugauu to 


1 in 858 in the Northern Division. 


Among the Sikh males of the province, the proportion oflearning or literate to 
the total population ef that sex over live years, is 1 in 2. The city, the suburbs, 
and seven districts show the same proportions, while Nablrug returns all its males 
as either learning or literate. Bidar coines last with a proportion of 1 in 5. The 
divisional proportions range between 1 in 2 in 5 divisions to 1 in 4 in the Karnatic. 
The provincial average in the case of the females is 1 in 102. In the city and the 
suburbs, t he corresponding proportions are 1 in 7 and 1 in 73 respectively, giving 
an average of 1 in 35 for the capital. There are only six districts, which show any 
female proportions ranging from 1 in 20 in Nalgonda to 1 in 122 in Indur, which 
latter is the only district that falls behind the province. In the case of the divisions 
the Karnatic and Southern Divisions show no proportions at all, while in the others, 
they range between 1 in 39 in Atraf-i- Baida and 1 in 851 in Mahratwara. 

The Gonds are found in only two districts where the male proportions are 
1 in 18 and 939 respeciively against the provincial proportion of 1 in 478. Only- 
one district returns any female proportion, viz., Sirpur Tandur which shows one 
literate or learning female in 11,292. The provincial proportion is 1 in 11,512. 
The Northern Division has almost, an identical average, whilo Mahratwara has 
one in 11,293. 

In the case of the Bliils, the total population, both male and female, is 
illiterate. 

321 -Average number of persons among whom is found 
one learning or literate in each religion and age period.— Another 

way oflookiug at the above subject is depicted in the following statement, where 
the element of age is introduced in place of the territorial distribution. In the 
case of all ages, and the first age period 0-14, the averages are shown including 
and excluding children under five years of age. It is needless to state that in the 
following discussion, only the latter class of figures is attempted. 
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Taking all ages first, we find that tin* male proportion in all ages is 1 
learning or literate, in 12. The. Christians and Parsis come ii 4 as they return 
all their males of 5 years and over as either learning or literate. Of course tins 
proportion is subject to the proviso discussed in the last paragraph. The Sikh- 
and Jains follow with proportions of 1 learning or literate in 2 persons each . 
The Mussulman males show 1 in 8, while the Hindus show only 1 in Id, the 
Gonds coming last, with 1 ij\ -17S. In the rase of females also, the same 
order is maintained with a slight difference. The Parsis come first with all their 

females either learning or literate. The Christian average is 1 in 2. Next 

come the Mussulmans with 1 in 95 followed by the Sikhs, (1 in 102), the 
Jains (1 in 270), the Hindus (1 in 800), and lastly the Gonds (1 in 11,512). 

Turning to the first age period, 0-14 we find that the Parsis maintain tliei. 
first place in the case of both sexes, with all the males learning or literate and 
with I learning or literate female in every 2. The Christians furnish a 
contrary proportion, i.e., their females are all learning or literate, while the male 
proportion is 1 in 2. In the case of males, the Jains and the Sikhs com : 
next with 1 learning nr literate in 2 and 3 respectively. The Mussulmans 
follow with 1 in 8, the Hindus with 1 in 19 and the Gonds, as usual the last, 

with 1 in 398. I 11 the case of the female 'proportions, the Mussulmans come 

immediately afte*- the Christians and the Parsis, with 1 in 62, followed by the 
Sikhs (1 in 200), the Jains (1 in 293), the Hindus (1 in 786), and the Gonds, 
(1 in 3,486). 
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In the second age period 15-24, the Christians and the Parsis come first, 
returning all their males of this age period as cither learning or literate. The 
Sikhs and the Jains come next, with 1 in 2 males each. The Mussulmans 
follow with 1 in 7, the Hindus (1 in 12), and the Coin Is (1 in 571) 
coining last. In the case of the females of this age period, the Parsis occupy the 
first place, by virtue of their returning all their females as either learning or 
literate.* 


The Christians of this age period return only 1 literate or learning in 3 
females. The proportions in the remaining religious communities vary from l 
in (16 in the Sikhs to 1 in 709 in the Hindus, the (lends returning no learning 
or literate females either in this or the next age period. 

In the last age period, botli the Christians and the Parsis return all their 
males as either learning or literate. The Sikhs and the Jains come next with 1 
in 2 each. The Mussulmans and the Hindus follow with 1 in 8 and 1 in 
12 respectively? the Goads coming last with 1 male in 600. In the case of the 
females also, the Parsis occupy the first place with 1 learning or literate in 2 
females. The Christians follow with I in 3. In the other religious communi- 
ties, the proportions range from 1 in 104 in Sikhs to 1 in 857 in the Hindus. 

The Phils return no learning or literate of either sex in any of the age periods 
and are, therefore, not touched upon. 

322.— Average number of females to 1,000 males in each 
category of Education, &0. — -The next subject we shall consider is the 
proportions of the sexes in each category of education and in each religion by age. 
The following statement accordingly exhibits the average number of females 
to 1,000 males in each category of education and in each religion by age. 


*It is noodU'HH to add that in this ;iR well a* ia similar instaiioes, tho wording should not bo tukon to hay i 
literal weaning, aa pointed out in tho pieyiouB paragraph. 
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Taking all ages, we find that in the first category of education, viz ., learning, 
the Christians show the highest average number of females (752) followed by the 
Parsis (465). In the other religious communities, that show any proportions, the 
average nowhere exceeds 91, which proportion is furnished by i lie Mussulmans. 
The Sikbs and the Jains come last with 8 and 4 females respectively to 1,000 males 
of this category. In the case of the literate, the Christians and the Parsis exchange 
{ laces, the latter coming first with 515, and the former second with 474. The 
(hinds come next with 91, followed by the Mussulmans (73), the lowest average 
being found among the Jains (7). In t lie last category, illiterate, the Clouds have 
only 9C0 females to 1 ,0(0 illiterate males, but. in all the other communities, 
except lire llliils, where the proportions aie equal, there are more illiterate females 
to males, ihe proportions ranging from 1,032 among the Hindus to 1,529 among 
Jains. 

In the first age period 0-14, the Christians show the highest number oflonrning 
females to 1,000 males of the same category of education, ns., 804, followed l>y the 
Parsis, who show’ 559 learning. The other proportions range between 96 in Mus- 
sulmans to 4 in Jains, the Hhilsand Clouds showing no proportions. The Christians 
and Parsis occupy the first and second places in the proportions under liteiate with 
$,14,5 and 1,160 respectively. The Gouds come next, with an equal number of 
literate females to males. The Mussulmans show 218, while in the other religions, 
the proportions are very low, ranging from 36 m Hinduism to 1 4 in Jainism. In the 
last category of education under this age period, the Parsis have only 176 illiterate 
females to 1,000 illiterate males, followed by the Christians (744), the Gouds (972) 
and the Hindus (988). 1 lie Mussulmans, the Sikhs and the Jains alone show 

larger proportions of illiterate women than men. The Bliils come higher than the 
Gonds with only 904 illiterate females to 1,000 illiterate males, a difference that is 
entirely due to the divergence in the actual population of this age. 

In the next age period 15-24, as well as in the last, the Sikhs, the Jains, the 
Gonds and the Bhils have no learning females at all. In the same two age periods 
there are no literate Gond or Bhil females. The Christians show’ the highest 
proportions of 452 and 526 learning females to 1,000 males of the same category in 
the two abovementioned age periods. In the former, the Christians are followed 
by the Parsis with 62, the Mussulmans with 10, and lastly the Hindus with only 
6. In the case of the literate, the Parsis show the highest proportion (868) fol- 
Tnml by the t lnistians (175) and the Mussulmans (102), the lowest proportion 
6) being found in the Jains. In the last category under this age period there are 
2,750 females to 1,000 illiterate males among Parsis. The Jains come next with 
2,002, tlie Christians immediately following with ] ,902. The lowest proportions, 
1,216 and 1,195, are found in the Gonds and the Hindus respectively. 

Coming to the* last age period the Parsis come next to the Christians, with 
500 learning ft males to 1,000 males of the same category of learning. The 
Mussulmans follow with 177, the Hindus coming last with 50. 
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The Parsis ami the Christians come at the top in the case of the literate also, 
with 372 and 315 females to 1,000 males of the same category of education. Tin* 
proportions in the other communities range from 53 in the Mussulmans to 5 in the 
Jains. The lowest illiterate proportions are found in the Bhils and (ionds. The 
proportions in all the other communities exceed par, ranging from 1,010 in the 
Hindus to 1,592 in the Jains. 


323 —Average number of females in Districts and Divi- 
sions* — We next proceed to dicuss t lie proportions o( the sexes in each religion 
in each district and division, as exhibited in the following statement: — . 
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Education.] Average number of females in districts rp 

and divisions. L* a,a * 

Taking the proportions in all religions it is noticed that the provincial 
pioportion of learning females to 1,000 inales of the same category of edu- 
cation is 42. In the city and the suburbs, the corresponding proportions 
are 01 and 200 respectively, which give 106 for the Capital. In the districts 
the highest average is furnished by Warangal (45). All the other districts 
show averages less than the Province, their proportions varying from 57 in 
Mahbubnagar to 2 in Sirpur Tandur. Among the linguistic divisions, 
Telingana comes first with GO, the Karnatic following with 28, and Mahrat- 
wara with half of the latter. Atraf-i- Baida comes first among the political 
divisions with 137 females to 1,000 learning males. The proportions in the 
other divisions fall below that in the Province, the lowest average (15) 
being found in the Western Division. In the next category, the literate, 
the Province shows an average of 32 females to 1,000 males. It is only in 
the city and the suburbs that these proportions are found to be exceeded, the 
proportions being 01 and 146 respectively. In the districts, the avei ages 
vary from 31 in Mahbubnagar to G in Sirpur Tandur. Here again 
the linguistic divisions hold the same order. Among the political divisions 
Atraf-i- Baida again comes first with 100 females to 1,000 literate males, while 
lhe lowest proportion (11) is furnished by the Southern Division. The 
illiterate proportion for the Province is j ,030. In the city it is 1,245 and in 
the suburbs 1,1G0, giving an average of 1,185 for the Capital. It is only 
three districts of the Karnatic, 4 in Telingana and Aurangabad that show 
higher averages than the Province, while all the others show less, the pro- 
portion in the latter ranging from 9'JO in Klgandal to 1,033 in Bidar. 
Among the linguistic divisions, the Karnatic ( 1 ,04 e*) and Telingana (1,012) 
exceed the Province, while Atraf-i-Balda (1,114) and the Southern (1,012) 
among the political divisions also exceed the Province. 

Among the Hindus, the provincial proportion of learning women to 
1,000 learning males is 10,, In the city, the proportion is 19, and in the 
suburbs 80, giving an average of 74 for the Capital. Lingsugiir (27), 
Mahbubnagar (2G), and llaichur (25), are the only districts that show 
an excess over the Province. Warangal and Klgandal came nearest to the 
Province, with* 15 in each. Nalgonda follows with 12 learning women to 
1,000 males of the same category of education, while in the remaining districts, 
the averages vary from 8 in each of the districts of Aurangabad and Bidar to 
2 in each of the districts of Parhhani and Sirpur Tandur. Atraf-i-Balda (51). 
Telingana (23), the Karnatic (ID), and the Eastern Division (1.8) are the 
only divisions that show any excess over the provincial average, while the 
last place is occupied by each of the Mahratwara and the Western Divisions 
with only G females to 1,000 learning males in each. In the next category 
ofeluoition also, the provincial average is 16, while it is only 14 in the city, 
but 43 in the suburbs, giving a total average for both, of'37. All tlr Telingana 
districts, with the exception of Indur and Medak, and llaichur show averages 
higher than the Province, ranging from 2J in Mahbubnagar to 10 in llaichur 
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the other districts falling below it with averages reaching so low a 
figure as 5 in each of the three districts of Naldrug, Bidar and 
Sirpur Tandur. Among the divisions Atraf-i- Baida (31), the Eastern 
Division (23), and Telingana (22) are the only ones that show higher 
averages than the Province, Mahratwara coming last with only 7 literate 
females to 1,000 literate males. In all the districts and divisions, there are 
more illiterate females proportionately to illiterate males, except in 
Elgandal (996) the provincial proportion itself being 1,032. The proportions 
in the other districts vary from 1,007 in Warangal to 1,090 in Atraf-i-Balda* 
In the city there are 1,106 and in the suburbs 1,153, giving an average of 
1,143 illiterate females to 1,000 males of the same category, while in the 
divisions the limits of variation lie between 1,086 in Atraf-i-Balda and J ,021 
in each of the Eastern and Western Divisions. 


In Mussulmans, there are 01 learning females to 1,000 learning males in 
the Province. Similar proportions in the city and the suburbs are 114 and 
169 respectively, yielding an average of 146 for the capital. It is only in 
Warangal (170) that the provincial average is seen to be exceeded, while 
in the remaining districts, the averages lie between 80 in Bidar and 16 in 
Elgandal. Among the divisions, averages higher than the province are 
found in Atrafi-Balda (137), Telingana (111) and the Eastern Division (108), 
the lowest average (45) being furnished by the Western Division. It will be 
noticed that Sirpur Tandur returns no learning females. The provincial 
average in the literate is 73, which is seen to be exceeded in the city (91) 
and the suburbs (141) individually as well as in the capital (121) and in the 
districts of Nander (87) and Warangal (80), the proportions in the other 
districts ranging from 63 in Birh to 12 iu Sirpur Tandur. Atraf-i-Balda (113) 
and Telingana (89) alone exceed the provincial proportion, the Northern 
Division coming last with 32. The proportion of illiterate females to 1,000 
males of the same class of education in the city is 1,347, falling to 1,175 in 
the suburbs, giving an average of 1,248 for both, as against 1,066 in the 
Province. In the districts, Birh shows 997, the averages in the others varying 
from 1,003 in each of the districts of Nander and Naldrug to 1,138 in Medak, 
Atraf-i-Balda (1,198), Telingana (1,134) and the Eastern Division (1,086) show 
higher proportions of illiterate females comparatively to males of the same 
category than the Province, the Southern Division coming last with 1,016. 

The proportion of learning females to 1,000 learning Christian males 
in the Province is 752. In three districts there are no learning Christians, 
and in two other districts and in the city there are no learning females. 
In the suburbs, the average is 835. In Mahbubnagar the proportions of 
the sexes in the category of the learning are equal. In the remaining 
districts, the proportions vary from 818 in Birh to 82 in Elgandal. Among 
the divisions, Atraf-i-Balda (830) and Telingana (7 57) alone exceed the 
Province, the Northern Division coming last with 103. In Sirpur Tandur, 
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there are no literates of either sex, and no literate females in Namier. The 
provincial average in this category (474) is exceeded in the suburbs (1-82), 
though the city falls behind with only 2G7, the capital, however, 
maintaining the same position as the former with 481. Among* the districts, 
the highest average is found in Raichur (610), followed by 4 others which 
all exhibit averages higher than the Province. In the remaining districts, 
the average number of literate females varies from 458 in each of the 
distiicts of At.raf-i- Baida and Medak to 107 in Parhhani. The Northern 
Division comes first with 5D, followed by the Karnatic (408), the Southern 
Division (t'Jl), Atrufi- Baida (fSl) and Tolingana (478), tlu? Western 
Division coming last with 330. In the last category under this religion 
the Province shows an average of 1,148, which is almost what it is in the 
capital (1,124). The averages in the districts vary from 87!) in Mahbubnagar 
to 1, SOI- in Medak. The proportions in the districts may be influenced 
by a variety of causes, such as the fewness of Christians, wherefore the 
proportions in the suburbs, where the large majority of the Christians reside 
alone deserve consideration. 


In the case of the Sikhs there are no learning females anywhere, 
except in Nalgonda, where there are 331 to 1,000 learning males, which 
gives 12 for Teliugana, 5(5 for the Eastern Division and 8 for the Pro- 
vince. All the districts of Mahratwara and Kannada, except Parhhani, show, 
no literate females. The proportion in the city is 333, which is simply 
abnormal. The suburbs show *20, which exactly corresponds to the provin. 
cial average. The districts in which any literate females are found show 
averages varying from 40 in Klgaiid.il to 12 in Parhhani. Alraf-i. Baida (11), 
Teliugana (28) and the Northern Division (20) exceed the Province, the 
Western Division coming last with 4], and the Karnatic and the Southern 
Divisions showing no literate females. The proportions of illiterate females to 
1,000 illiterate males among the Sikhs are nowhere less than 333 in Raichur, 
but rise to so high a figure as 2,250 in Gulbarga, the Province showing 1,308. 


The Parsi proportion in learning, for the Province, is 405 females to 1,000 
males of the same category. The city shows no proportions under any of 
the three categories of Parsi education, a circumstance that is explained 
by the fact that but one literate Parsi was returned in it. It is, further, unneces- 
sary to consider the proportions in the districts, as the small numbers of this 
community found scattered among them cannot yield any instructive result 
when the proportions are reduced to 1,000 in each category of education. 
Thus the proportions in the suburbs alone deserve consideration. There 
are 386 learning, 486 literate and 1,471 illiterate females to 1,000 males of 
each of these respective categories of education. The provincial propor- 
tions show slight differences when compared to these, but they arc inevitable 
for obvious reasons. 
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In the case of the Jains also, similar remarks apply, as will be seen by a 
glance at the statement which exhibits no figures for many of the districts 
under learning or literate. The provincial averages under these categories 
are 4 and 7 respectively. In the capital they are 125 and 20 respect ive)y # 
1 he differences between these figures are caused by the Jain population found 
in the districts. 


The proportion of learning females to 1,000 Ciond males rises nowhere 
to an appreciable figure, and it is only in Sirpur Tandur that there are 167 
literate females to 1,000 males, which gives an average oft>l each, for ihe 
Northern Division and the Province. The illiterate proportion varies but 
little from what is obtained by taking the total numbers of Gond males 
and females. 

All the Bhils of both sexes are illiterate, and the actuals of either sex 
bring equal in number, the proportion of females to males in that category 
is also equal. 

324.— Comparison of illiterate proportions with other pro- 
vinces and countries- — Before leaving the subject of the proportions 
of the sexes, we shall compare the proportions of the illiterates in a popu- 
lation of J,00d of each sex, of this Province with similar proportions in 
other provinces and countries, as depicted in the following statement : — 
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Among Indian Provinces, if we leave Buddhist Burma out of consideration, it 
is cuiious to observe that benighted Madras heads the list with the smallest 
proportion of male illiterates (862;. Next in order corm mountainous Coorg (869), 
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commercial Bombay (874), Mysore (S87) and Baroda (894). These are the only 
Indian Provinces whose prop .rtimis of male illiterates are less than 90 per cent in 
each case. All India has the lowest, proportion over 90, i.e., 909 ; Bengal, with 
its boasted progress, comes next with 913, closely followed by the Berars (91<‘>), 
Assam (924), and the Panjab (927). This Province occupies the next [dace with 
928, leaving behind the North-West Provinces (942) and the Central. Provinces 
(949). Among the foreign countries shown in the statement, the illiterate 
proportions vary from 245 in Victoria and 252 in New Zealand, to 731 in Ceylon 
and 750 in Portugal. Burma (550), leaves 5 of these foreign countries behind, 
coming between Hungary (592) and Austria (479). 


In the case of females, Burma comes first with 971. But, as in males, if we 
omit this Province, Coorg comes first with 990 ami Madras comes acreditahle second 
with 991, followed hy Bombay (992), and Mysore and Assam (with 99G in each). 
All India has 99G illiterate females to 1,000 of this sex. Next come this Province, 
the Fanjab and Bengal with 99? in each, followed by the remaining 4 Indian 
Provinces with 998 each. That, this Province is on a |>ar with “ advanced ” 
Bengal and in advance of model Baroda is indeed matter for congratulation. 
But it will he curious to note the extent to which the immigrant, element has 
helped to bring this modicum of credit to this Province. Turning to the proportions 
in the foreign countries, we lose heart at noticing that, with the exception of Ceylon, 
which is on a par with Burma, the proportions of the illiterate nowhere exceed 
892 (Portugal), Victoria (215) and New Zealand (275), however, again coining 
first and second, respectively. 


Section I1L-LITERACY BY CASTE. 


325. -Literacy in Castes, Tribes and Races.— We next turn our 
attention to the discussion of literacy in the various Castes Tribes and Races 
that inhabit this Provinc.e. As in the fourth Chapter (Part II. Sex,) 
the castes are divided into three classes according to population, and 
three statements arc hereunder given, one dealing with each. ('lass 
A contains castes in which the population exceeds 10,000; Class B comprises 
those whose population falls between ten and one thousand; while Class C 
consists of those castes only whose population is j, 000 or less. The three 
following statements deal with these three classes of castes respectively. 

326 -Literacy in Castes, &c.. with population of 10.000 and 

OVOr. I' 1 the following statement the ratio ol the literates of each caste to 

1 000 literate persons of either sex in the Province, the ratio to the total 
English knowing population, the average number of persons of either sex 
among whom are found one literate and one English knowing literate, as 

well as the average number of literates among whom is found one English 

literate, are shown. 
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First we shall consider the ratio of the literates in each caste to J ,000 
literates of the whole Province. It is seen that the highest proportion under 
male literates is found in Brahmans, who make up nearly a fourth (t l\:) per 
mille) of the whole literate population of the Province. The caste that 
comes next is the Komti, which shows 150 male literates in 1,()0(.) literates erf 
the Province. The proportions in the other castes fall below 100.* But if 
we take the principal Mussulman tribes together, their proportion (1:3b) 
comes a fair third. This proportion is compounded of Sheikh (87), Savycd 
(25), Pathan (17), Mughal (5) and other Mussulmans (2). There are a 
few Mussulmans who have been returned under different castes, whose 
proportions are not included in the above. But when we come to disems 
the proportions in the four prinicipal castes of the Hindus, i. <?., Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and others, along with the M ussulmans, Cln istians, &c., 
we shall note how the Mussulmans fare in comparison with the four large 
castes of the Hindus. 


The Hindu Wani comes next with 72 per rmlfe ; hut if we take the Wani 
caste' as including the Hindus as well as the Jains who returned themselves 
as such, we find the proportion rises to M). The Wani caste is followed by 
the Kunbi (f>2). These are the only castes that show proportions over 50 
per mil/e. The castes that follow next in order arc, Sonar (01), Balija and 
Jangan (27 each), M.ihratta (25), Julaha (15), Ling lyet (Id) anil d eli M0). 
The proportions in the other castes vaiy from L) each in Llama and llujput to 
one in each of the following castes -Mali, Gaoli, Mang, Koya, Bairagi, (inrao, 
Gaomli, Dhobi, Bhoi, Cliamar, Erkalwad, Pardesi, and Perika. Itis worthy 
of note that the Native Christian element contributes five per mille, to the 
male literate population of the Province. There are many castes which 
return no literates and many others whose literates hear no appreciable pro- 
portion to 1,000 literates of the whole Province. 

• * 

Turning now to the pioportions of female literates, it is seen that the 
Mussulmans take up the highest proportion. T he Sheikhs come lirst with 
3 SO, the Sayyeds following with 7 L. T he total of the Mussulman tribes, tak- 
ing only those that were counted in the case of males, is seen to he 
312, i. e neaily one-third of the total literate It male population of the 
Province. The Native Pin i>t ians come second in rank, taking up 120 per mille . 
Among the Hindu cartes proper, the Brahman again tops the li>t wiili 74 per 
mille , followed hy Komti (10), Kmihi (do), Tclingu (2d), M iiiimirwad and 
Balija (17 each), Wani (15), other Hindus (13) and Malnatta (10). The propor- 
tions in the other castes are very low, ranging from 1 to 9. There are however 
many castes that show no proportions at all. 


We next consider the ratios which the English literates in ku li caste bear 
to the total English literate population of the Province, the proportions being 
reduced to l,0b0 of each sex. I 11 the case of the males, the Mussulman tribe of 
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Sheikh comes first with 78 per mille . But taking all the Mussulman tribes as in 
the previous instances, the proportion is seen to be 137. Next come the Native 
Christians with 74 per mille. The Brahmans come fiist among Hindu castes 
with 73 English literates in 1,000 persons of the same category for the Province. 
The Brahmans are followed by the Kunbis (45), other Hindus (26), Kointi (18), 
Balija (16) and Dhcr (15). A few of the remaining castes show proportions 
less than 10 in each ease and the majority show no proportions at all. 

In the case of female English literates, the Native Christians come fiist with 
121 per mille. The proportions in none of the other castes exceed 10 per mille . 
Among the Mussulmans, the Sheikhs (8) and Sayyeds(3), alone show any propor- 
tions, Unspecified Hindus return 6 per 1,000 English literate females. The 
Kunbis show the highest proportion, in any Hindu caste, of 6, followed by the 
Brahmans who Lave only 3 English literate females per 1,000. In each of the 
following castes, namely, Munnurwad, Reddi, I)her, Balija, Gaondi and Dam, 
the proportion is 1. The remaining castes show no proportions at all. 

The next column in the statement depicts the average number of persons in 
each sex among whom is found one literate. Here the Brahman and the Komti 
come at the very top with the lowest average, or 2 in each case. The next 
higher average (3), is found among Native Christians, Jains and Satanis. The 
Balija and the Sonar castes follow with averages of 5 in each. Then come the 
Kshetri, the Jangarn, tho Kasar, the Rangrez, and the Mughal with averages of 6 
persons in each among whom is found one literate. The next higher average of 7 
is found in Taimmuli and Sayycd. The Wani and the Rajput castes follow with 
averages of 8 and 9 respectively. The above are the only castes that show 
averages of one literate in less than 10 males of each caste. The following castes 
muy also be noted here :--Darzi (10), Lingayet (111, Patlrnn (11), other Mus- 
sulmans (1 1), Panchala (12) ,Teli (12), other Hindus (131, Gosain (14), Elama 
(15), Sheikh (15), Reddi (16), Bairagi (16), Kalal (21), Gurao (25), Lohar (27), 
Sutar (28), Kunbi (20), Munnurwad (32) and Jflfaha (32). The averages in the 
other castes are higher, reaching to so high figures as 413 in Besta, 718 in 
Lamatii, and 1,331 in the forest tribe, Gond. Turning to the averages under 
females, it is seen that tho first place is occupied by Native Christians with the 
lowest average (4). The Mussulman tribes of Mughal (61) and Sayyed (69), 
followed by other Mussulmans (94), come next. These are the only communities 
in which the averages are less than 100. Among Hindus, the Satanis lead with 131 
followed by the Brahmans (158). These aro the only two castes that show 
aveiages less than 200 in each. Next in order come Sheikh (211), Balija (217), 
Komti (238), other Hindus (239) and twelveothercastesin each of which the average 
is less than 1,000. All tho other castes exceed this average, the highest excess 
(19,624) being found in Mang. 

Considering next the average number of persons among whom is found 
one English literate, it is seen that the Native Christians again come first with 
the lowest average, 10. In no other caste or tribe is the average found to be 
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less than 200exccpt in other Hindus (102). Among Mussulmans, the Savyeds 
show 227, Mtighals 273 and other Mussulmans 209- The Fathau has one 
English literate in 418 and the Sheikh one in GOG. In the Hindu castes, the 
Brahmans come first with one in 239, followed by Balija ( 332 ), Rajput 
(362), Satani (509), Kshetri ((125), Komti (730), Gaoli (781), Reddi i909). 
In the remaining castes, the averages rise above 1,009 in each,* ranging 
from Naik ( 1,047 ), Darzi ( 1,008 ), Jain (1,672 ) and Kunbi (1,740) to so 
high an average as 61,413 in Kurina. 


In the case of the female averages also, the Native Christians come first 
with 34. The Sayyedsand Sheikhs are the only Mussulman tribes that show 
any averages under this head, being 13,916 and 35,071 respectively. There 
ate only eight Hindu castes that arc represented in this class, besides other 
Hindus (366 ). The. lowest average ( 13,488 ) is furnished by lleddi, follow- 
ed by 14, 330 in Gaondi, 18,723 in Dar/i and 25,910 in Brahman. The Balija 
shows an average of 41,330, the Munnurwad of 61,21 1, the Kunbi of 67,488 and 
lastly the Dlier, of 624,260. 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the average number of literates 
among whom is found one English literate. Here, as might have been 
expected, the Native Christians come at the top, with one Englsh literate in 
3 literates. The Bltil and t lie N.iik come next with one in 5 and 6 respective- 
ly, which means nothing, for, the numbers of literates in these castes uro not 
sufficient to give any appreciable proportions per 1,000 literates in the province. 
The low averages in some of the other castes are also due to the same cause. 
But taking those castes which return decent ratios to the total literate popu- 
lation, wefind that among Mussulmans, the Sheikhs, the Sayyeds and the Pathans, 
who bore ratios of 87,25 and 17 per inilln of literates, show averages of 4 . 8,33 

and 41 respectively. The Kunbi and the Balija, among Hindus, whose ratios 

• • 

of literates where 62 and 27, here show averages of 60 and 72 respectively. 
But considering the high ratio of literates (233), the Brahmans come first even 
here with an average of 186. The averages in the other castes, discussed in 
connection with t lie ratio per millc of literates, are found to vary from 156, 
201 and 202 in .Mahratta, Julalia and Lingayct respectively, to 347 in Komti. 
370 in Want, and 1,180 in Teli. 

Turning to the averages under femal. s in these same castes and tribes, it 
is found that there are only three Hindu castes, Kunbi (43), Brahman (164), 
and Balija (191;, and two Mussulman tribes, Sheikhs (166) and Sayyeds 
(203) that show any averages under this head. The Native Christians, as 
contributing only 130 per milte to the female literate population of the pro. 
vince, here show an average of one English literate in 8 literate females, bein'* 
the lowest proportion in this class. 




327.— Literacy in Castes with population of less than 
10.000 in each. — We shall next consider the proportions in the second and 
third classes into which we have, for convenience sake, divided the castes, 
i. <?., in those castes where the population in each is less than 10,000. The 
following- two statements furnish the respective figures. 
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English literate. 
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Section III. — Literacy by Caste. 

Literacy in Castes with population of 
less than 10,000 in each. 


[Chapter VII. 
[Education. 


STATEMENT No. Wo- {concluded). 



• The coated against which the asterisk is noted contain such numbers as do not yi^ld any appreciable proportions 
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STATEMENT No. 180— {concluded). 



* The on.to<. a*aiu8t whioh the uetcrlak ii noted contain each uumbors a* do not yield any npprooiable 


proportions per mille . 
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[Chapter VII. 


Section III. — Literacy by Caste. 


„„„ .. Literacy in Castes with population of 

1 ara - 827 0 less than 10,000 in each. 


[Education: 


The Christians of the European race .show the highest proportion of male 
literates in class 13, 10 per milk, compared to the total literate population of the 
province. Bhat comes next with 4 per mille, followed by the Eurasians (3), 
Kayasth, Vidur, Ivhatri, Hatkar, and Sikh, with 2 per mille in each. There are 
]0 Hindu castes, the Arabs and the Parsis that take up each a proportion of one 
in J,00l). The other castes either show no proportions, or the proportions in them 
are so small as to he inappreciable in comparison to 1,000 persons of the same 
category. In class 0, there is only one caste (Attar), which shows any propor- 
tion at all. Even this proportion is only one in 1,000. 


Among females, the Europeans come first with the highest proportion of 76 
literate females per J, 000 females of the same category in the province. The 
Eurasians come a fair second, with 58. The Kanehanis (It) come next, followed 
by the Parsis (10), Bhat and Kayasth with 2 per mille in each, and Arvan, 
Manhhao, Joshi, Hatkar, Dasari and Sikh, with one per mi! hi in each. In class 
C, the highest proportion observed under female literates, is one per mille* which 
is found in each of three castes only, namely, Naidu, Mudelliar and A rail hi. 
The other castes show nit or very inappreciable pioportions per 1,000 female 
literates of the whole province. 


In the next column, the Europeans lead with 387 per mille* thus forming 
more than one-third of the total English literate population of the province. The 
Eurasians follow with 73 per mille* the Parsis coming next with 21 per mille. 
These are the only proportions worthy of any note. The Aryans and Kayasihas 
contribute each h per vu/le of English literate males, while the Purbiah, the 
Khafri, and Kannada contribute but one per mille each. In the other castes of 
class B, there me either no English literates or their proportions per mille are in- 
appreciable. In class C, too, the case is similar, the only exceptions being Naidu 
(8), Mudelliar (8), Parblui (1) and the Goanese Christians (1). In the case of 
females, the European proportion (503) exceeds 'half the total female English 
literate population of the province. The Eurasian females (321 per mille ) take 
up nearly a third* the Parsis following with 20, and the Kannada with one per 
mille. In class C, the Armenian Christians and the Naidus alone show one female 
English literate each in 1,000 females of the same category in the province. 

A perusal of the remaining columns of the two statements we have been 
discussing, will render evident the futility of continuing any further the study til 
the scanty figures therein observed. It is enough to note that the European and 
Eurasian males are all literate, while the aveiage number of females in which is 
found one literate of that sex is two in each case. The European averages under 
English literates are the same as under literate, while they become 2 and 3 in the 
case of Eurasian males and females respectively. The Parsis, though forming but 
a small minority, show one literate of either sex in two persons of each, respectively, 
while in the case of the English literates, the averages are 4 and 15 in the case of 
males and females respectively. 
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fPsirn. 328. 


328- — Literacy by religion and caste. — Thus far we have been 
discussing the proportions of the literates in each Caste, Tribe and Race. In the 
foHowing statement the religions returned in the province are shown separately, 
while the Hindus are shown under the four original castes, Brahman, Kshatriya» 
Vaisyaand others (including Sudras). 

STATEMENT No. 1x7. 
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with the highest ratio (427) of male literates to 1,000 literates of the same sex 
in the proviuce. The reason of this class including as it docs the lowest 
caste, in its original signification, coming higher than the high caste Brahman 
and the proud Kshatriya, not to say anything of the meek Vaisya, is to he found 
in the fact that it comprises the overwhelming majority of Hindus. The Brail- 
mans come next with 233, followed by the Vaisyas (150), Mussulmans (133), 
Christians (18), Jains (16), Kshatriyas (14), Sikhs (3), and Parsis (1). In the 
case of literate* females, the Mussulmans take up the highest ratio (313), followed 
by other Hindus (279) and Christians (261). The ratios in the other castes 
and religions fall below 100, being Brahmans (74), Vaisyas (40), Parsis (10), 
Kshatriyas (6), Jains (3), and Sikhs (2). 

Turning next to the proportions, the Englidi literate persons bear to l,0o0 
persons in the province of this category, we find that Christian males and females 
occupy the first places, with ratios of 535 and 953 respectively. In the case of 
males* other Hindus come second with 203, followed by Mussulmans (13S), 
Brahmans (73), Parsis (20), Vaisyas (l 8), Kshatriyas (11), and Jains and Jews 
(one each). In the case of the female ratios, the Parsis come second with 20, 
followed by other Hindus (13), Mussulmans (11), ar.d Brahmans (3). 

Every Christian, Parsi and Jew male is literate, while every Brahman, 
Vaisya and Jain male in 2 is literate. One in 3 Sikhs, 7 Kshatriyas, 12 
Mussulmans, 33 other Hindus and 133 Goode is literate. But in the case of 
the fair sex one in 2 Parsi females and 3 Christian females is literate. Ihe 
average numbers of females in the other cases in which one literate female is 
found varies from 122 in Sikhs, 158 in Brahmans and 161 in Mussulmans to 

1,550 in other Hindus. 
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Para. 329.] Literacy by Occupation. [Education. 

Turning next to the average numbers of persons among whom is found 
one English literate, it is noted that the Christians and Parsis come first and 
second in the case of males and females with averages of 2 and 3 in the 
former and 6 and 14 in the latter respectively. Jewish males follow with one 
English literate in 5 persons. The male averages in the other cases range 
from 239 in Brahmans to 3,031) in other Hindus, the Mussulmans showing 
524. Iri the case of females, besides Christians and Parsis, it is only other 
Hindus (25,2(33'), Brahmans (25,910), and Mussulmans (34,823) that show any 
literates of this sex. 

Lastly,, considering the average number of literates among whom is found 
one English literate, we note that among Christians, all the literate males are 
also English literate, while in Parsis and Jews the averages are 2 and 3 
respectively. The Mussulman males come next with 42, followed by 
Kshatriyas (53), other Hindus (90), Brahmans (13(3), Sikhs (281 ), Vaisyas(347), 
and Jains (548). In the case of females, tho Christians and Parsis come atthe 
(op with averages of 2 and 7 respectively, followed by other Hindus (162), 
Brahmans (1(34), and Mussulmans (21(i). 

329 -— Literacy by occupation.— Having discussed the educational 
status of castes, tribes and races, we shall, before closing this section, consider 
the educational status of the classes and groups of occupations correspond- 
ing to the castes, tribes and races, as depicted in the subjoined statement. 
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Education.] 


Literacy by Occupation. [Para. 329. 

STATEMENT No. 1*8. 
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Taking the first pair of columns showing the ratio which each class and 
group bears to the total literate population of the province, we find that 
in the case of males, C. 14, Traders lead with 270 per mille followed closely 
by B. 5, Priests (260). The non-Indian Asiatic races come third with 138, 
per mille of the male literates of the-; province. Other agricultural (87) 
Military and dominant (49), Goldsmiths (33), mixed Indian races (26), 
Weavers, &c., (23), and Oil-pressers and Non- Asiatic races with 10 per mille 
in each, follow. The proportions in the other occupations fall below 10 per 
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Section IV. — Education in Towns and Villages. [Chapter VII. 

Para. 330.] Education in urban and rural tracts. [Education. 

mille. Among the classes, the Professional leads with 278, followed closely 
by the Commercial (273), Races and Nationalities (182), Agricultural (147), 
Artizans and village menials (117), and the Vagrants, &c., (3), bringing up the 
proportion to 1 f. 00. 

In the case of females, the non.Indian Asiatic races take the first place 
with the 'highest proportion (331) in 1,000 female literates, the Christian 
converts (130) coining second. Then follow priests (83), Non-Asiatic races 
(76), Traders (74), other Agricultural (67), Eurasians (58), Dancers and 
Singers (44), mixed Indian races (30), Military and dominant (21), and 
Shepherds and Wool-weavers (10). These are the only occupations that 
each take up 10 or more per mille of the female literates of the province. In 
the case of the classes, Races and Nationalities come first with 634 per mille, 
followed by Professional (135), Agricultural (00), Commercial (75), Artizans, 
&c., (55), and Vagrants (2). 

Considering next the proportions borne by the different classes and 
groups of occupations to the total English-knowing population of these 
Dominions, we find that the proportions are massed in the Races and Nation- 
alities comprised in the last group F. Thus the Non-Asiatic races bear a 
proportion of 387 to 1,000 male English literates of the province. Next 
come the Non-Indian Asiatic races (153), Priests and Cluistian Converts 
(75 each), Eurasians (73), other agricultural (71), Traders (46), Mixed Indian 
races (33), Military and dominant (22), Menials for agriculture (16), Writers 
(13), and Village watchmen, &c. (10). The last class, Races and Nationali- 
ties carry off 726 per mille , the Agricultural and Professional following with 
111 and 89 per mille respectively. In the case of females, the last class F. 
takes up 984 per mille, being composed of Non-Asiatic Races (503), Eurasians 
(321), Christian converts (121), Non-Indian Asiatic races (32), and Mixed 
Indian races (7). This last proportion is exceeded in the group, other Agri- 
cultural (9). Priests (3), Menials for agriculture (1), Traders (I), Carpenters, 
masons, &c., (1), and Tailors (1), are the only other occupations that show 
any proportions of English literate females. 

It is unnecessary to enter further into the discussion of the above 
statement, as the figures in the remaining three pairs of columns are suffi- 
ciently self-explanatory. 


Soction IV.— EDUCATION IN TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

330.— Education in urban and rural tracts.— In the next place, 
we shall discuss the proportions that each category of education bears to 1,000 
persons of each sex and age period, by religion, in urban and rural tracts. 
The information upon which the discussion is based is tabulated in 
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Education.] Education in urban and rural tracts. [Para. 3-30. 

the following statement. In all ages, and in the first age period, 0-14, the 
proportions including and excluding children of the first five years of life 
are shown separately, but, for reasons already set forth, we shall only touch 
upon the latter class of proportions. It will also be noticed that only the 
principal religions, Hinduism, Islam and Christianity are shown. 
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Education.] All ages. [Para. 

331.— Error in age statistics —Before proceeding to discuss the 
above statement* we cousidei it necessary to touch upon the error in the age 
statistics which was brought to light in the course of the preparation of the 
proportional figures for Christianity both including and excluding the first 
five years of life. It will be noticed that in the statement, no entries are 
made in the first age period under the proportions “ excluding children below 
five years,” against Christianity. We shall shortly point out the reasons, 
which render the conclusion imperative, that the age figures are highly 
unsatisfactory, especially in the case of the Christian community, though we 
were of the contrary opinion when discussing the same point i-n the IVth 
chapter. 

The total Christian population of this province was returned at 20,429, 
of which more than half, or 1:3,820, was found in the capital. In the first 
age period 0-14, the number of illiterate females is returned as 574. Now 
it will be remembered, that we had, in the previous discussions, assumed that 
children in the first five years of life are illiterate. Applying this theory 
we find that though the number of Christian girls in the first five years of 
life is returned as 7(34, according to Table VII, the number of illiterate 
females in the first 1 1 years of life is only 574, according to Table IX, giving 
an excess of 100. It is evident that it is a physiological impossibility for 
children of ages of 0-3 to be taught to read and write, and it is therefore 
necessary that these should have been returned as illiterate. The total of the 
female children in the capital, of the first four years of life, is 505, which is 
more than the illiterate female number in the age period 0-14. We have 
next to take into consideration the large proportion of native Christian girls 
of this age period who remain illiterate throughout. Under these circum- 
stances, we cannot but come to the conclusion that the age distribution, 
especially in the case of females, is simply worthless. We have therefore 
not discussed the Christian proportions at all, but have left the proportions 
to remain in the statement to explain themselves. 

Another reason may be assigned for not discussing the urban and rural 
proportions in Christianity. The majority of the Christians are found in 
towns, and it, therefore, follows that the proportions of the learning and the 
literate in the urban centres are therefore ver) favourable compared with 
those in villages. 

332.— All Ages.— Under all ages, there arc 48 male pupils of all religions 
in urban centres against 12 male pupils in rural tracts, the relative ratio being 
4 to I. Among Hindus, the proportions are 37 and 11 per millu in towns 
and villages respectively, giving a ratio of only 3.^ to 1, while in Islam the 
male pupils in towns (G5) only bear a proportion of three and a quarter to 
those iu villages (20). in the next category, literate, the males of all relj- 
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gions in towns bear a proportion of 190 to 1,000 males of the total population, 
while their comrades in rural parts showing only a proportion of 55. The case 
in Hindus is almost similar, the proportions being 181 in towns and 54 in 
villages. The divergence between the proportions of the Mussulman liter- 
ates in urban and rural tracts is somewhat less, the figures being 174 and 56 
respectively. Coming lastly to the male illiterate population, we find that 
the same relativity prevails in all the religions, between the proportions in 
urban centres and rural tracts. The illiterate proportions in all religions 
and in Islam approach each other very closely in towns, being 762 and 761 
per mille respectively, while the Hindus show a higher proportion of male 
illiterates, viz., 782. But in the matter of village proportions all religions 
and Hinduism come near each other with 933 and 935 respectively. The 
Mussulman illiterate proportion is somewhat less, being 9*24. 

All religions and Hinduism show no female pupils in rural tracts and 
but very small proportions, 5 and 2 per mille respectively, in urban centres. 
The Mussulmans show 8 female learners per mille in towns and but 1 in 
villages. These figures show that Female Education, even in towns, has 
made very little progress, while in villages, it is an entire stranger. The 
proportions under literate do not improve the view. There are 15, 5, and 
IS female literates, in towns, of all religions, Hinduism and Islam respect- 
ively ; while in villages there is 1 in each of the two former religions and 2 
in the last. The female illiterate proportion in villages is 999 per mille in 
all religions and Hinduism and 997 in Islam. In towns similar proportions 
are slightly encouraging, being 974 in Islam, 980 in all religions and 993 in 
Hinduism. 

The above study of the figures under all ages in each of the religions 
given in the statement conclusively proves that there are about 3 times as 
many male learners and literates, and 7 times as many female literates in 
towns as in villages; that the state of Education in towns is highly deficient 
and therefore deplorable, three-fourths of the urban population being illiterate 
in the case of, males and over 97 per cent, in the case of females, and that 
there is quite a virgin field to explore for the educational authorities, 
should they feel inclined to devote their funds and attention thereto. 

333. — Age Periods. — In the first age period 0*14, -the largest pro- 
portion of male urban pupils is found in Islam (218), followed by all religions 
(164) and Hinduism (129). The rural proportions fall considerably short of 
the above, being but less than a third in each case. The proportions of urban 
male literates per mille of this age period under all religions and Hinduism 
are 43 and 42 respectively, falling to 36 in Islam; while in villages, the 
proportion falls to about a third in Islam (13) and less in tho other two 
(12 in each). The urban proportion of male illiterates varies from 746 in 
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Islam to 827 in Hinduism, while in rural parts, the range of variation lies 
between 926 and 955 in the same two religions respectively. Here, again, it 
is a matter for regret to observe that 75 per cent, (in towns) and 92 per cent, 
(in villages) of tho population of the school-going age, i. e., between the 
ages of 5 and 14, are neither learning nor literate, but go to swell the igno- 
rant and superstitious mass of our countrymen. These and the other pro- 
portions in the remaining age periods further prove that education has made 
but little progress in towns and less in villages. 

In the same age period, all religions return 20 female learners per mille 
in towns against one in rural tracts, while there are 6 Hindu female pupils 
in towns and none in villages. In the case of the Mussulmans, there are 31 
and 3 respectively per mille in urban and rural tracts. In the next category, 
literate, there arc 17 females of all religions, 3 Hindus and 13 Mussulmans in 
towns against nil, 1 and 2 respectively in villages. In no religion is the 
female urban illiterate proportion less than 956, while tho rural proportions 
range from 995 to 999. These figures further emphasize the backward state 
of female education in both towns and villages. 

The proportions in the two remaining age periods are similar to those of 
all ages and need not therefore be gone into at any length. 

334.— Comparison with the Capital.— before leaving this sub- 
ject, it may not be uninteresting to compare the proportions, excluding 
children under 5, in each of these religions under all ages with those in the 
capital, as shown m the following statement. 
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From the above statement it is seen that the proportion? of males and 
females in each of the principal religions, as well as in all religions, in the 
first two categories of education, the learning and the literate, are higher in 
the capital than those in urban centres and much higher than those in the 
rural parts or the province. It therefore follows that the progress of educa- 
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tion in the capital is solely responsible for the decent figures for the whole 
province, a fact that appears to bo on all fours with a similar circumstance 
that has been noted in Bengal in a previous paragraph, especially in the case 
of female education. 

Section V.-ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

335.— Territorial distribution of English literates.-We 

shall close this Chapter with a short discussion on the state of English 
education in the Province. In the following statement is exhibited the 
percentage of English literates, in each district and division to the total 
English liteVate population of the Province, together with the average number, 
ot persons, with and without distinction of literate, among whom is found 
one English literatp. The state of English education in the various castes 
of this Province has already been touched upon in Section III, and need 
not, therefore, be gone into again. 

STATEMENT No. 191. 
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The Capital takes up 80’8 per cent of the total English literate population 
of the Province. Aurangabad comes next with the next highest percent- 
age (3’7), — -a fact that is no doubt due to the district containing two canton- 
ments of the Hyderabad Contingent. Gulbarga (3 per cent.), Raichur and 
Warangal (2‘5 per cent each) come next in order. The reason assigned for 
Aurangabad showing a higher percentage may be taken to apply in a less 
degree to Gulbarga and Raichur; and in the case of Wafangal, it may be 
attributed to the fact of English education having made some progress, besides 
most of its towns being situated on the line of Railway communication, and 
the majority of the employes of the Deccan Mining Company being stationed, 
or carrying on their operations, within the limits of this district. The Rail- 
way also passes through the Gulbarga and Raichur Districts, the capital of 
the latter of which is the junction of the G. I. P. and Madras Railways. 
Nalgonda, Elgandal and Lingsugur follow with 1*1 per cent in each. The 
remaining districts show percentages varying from 0 r D in each of the districts 
of Atraf-i-Balda and Medak to 01 each in Nander and Sirpur Tandur. Of 
the linguistic divisions, Telingana comes first, with 83 per cent, because it in- 
cludes the Capital. The Karnatic, though comprising only three districts, 
comes next with 66, on account of the Railway passing right through two of 
them, Mahratwara coming last with 5*4. Among the political divisions, 
Atraf-i-Balda leads with 81*2, by virtue of its including the Capital. The 
Southern Division, corresponding to the lvarnatic, comes next with 6'S per 
cent. The Northern Division comes last with but 2*7 p< j r cent. 

In the case of the female English literates, the capital again comes 
first with the highest percentage (83*8). Among the districts, Raichur (4,\ 
Aurangabad (3*1), Warangal (2*5), and Gulbarga (1*3) come in order, the 
percentages in the remaining districts lying between 0 in Sirpur Tandur 
and Nander, and 0-8 in each of the three districts of Elgandal, Birh and 
and Lingsugur. The divisions follow the same order as in the case of the 
males. It is unnecessary to enter into the causes of the disproportions in 
the various districts and divisions as they are the same as in the case of 
males. 

Turning to the second point, namely, the average number of literates 
among whom is found one English literate of either sex, we note that tne 
capital comes first with one English literate in 7 males and 5 females. The 
averages in the districts, in the case of the males, vary from 76 in Gulbarga* 
80 in Aurungabad, N2 in Raichur, and 12o in Warangal to L306 in Bidar 
and 1,461 in Naldrug. The proportions in the linguistic divisions vary from 
one English literate in 27 literates it) Teiingatia to one in 260 in Mahrat- 
wara, while in the political divisions the range of variation ex tends from one 
in 10 in Atraf-i-Balda to one in 411 in the Northern Division. Curiously 
enough, the average number of female literates among whom is found one 
English female literate nowhere exceeds .100 except in Naldrug (113; and 
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Nalgonda (348). The reason apparently is, the number of female literates 
being itself very small, the proportion of English literates to such number 
cannot be very low. 

But in order to gain an adequate idea of the real progress of English 
Education, we must study the figures in the last pair of columns show- 
ing the average population in each district among which is found 1 
English literate of either sex. As might have been expected, the Capital 
comes first with 1 English literate in 35 males and 178 females. Raichnr, 
Gulbargji and Aurangabad come at the top, among districts, with averages 
of 1.302, 1,433 and 1,488. The proportions in theotherdistrictsexceed 2.000, 
reaching the highest figures 32,014 in Namier. The Telingana division 
comes first with an average of 383 males among whom is found 1 male 
English literate. Karnatic (1,7.05) and Mahatwara ( 5,749 ) follow. Among 
the Political Divisions, Atraf-i-Balda comes first with 67, while in the others 
the averages range between 2,403 in the Southern Division and 8,005 in the 
Northern Division. 

Turning lastly to the average number of females among whom is found 
1 English literate of the same sex, we find that the lowest district averages 
are found in Raichnr (4,671 ) and Aurangabad (9,950). These are the only 
districts where the averages are less than 10,000. Ton districts follow with 
averages ranging from 12,650 in Warangal to 56,405 in Parbhani, the 
remaining ones showing averages varying from 148,299 in Bidar to 317,525 
in Naldrug. The averages in all the divisions exceed 10,000, except 
Telingana (2,086) and Atraf-i-Balda (348). 

336.— Higher Education.— While dealing with the subject of the pro- 
gress of English Education in this Province, it was thought desirable to embody 
whatever information was available regarding Higher Education. The 
Department of Public Instruction was accordingly communicated with, with 
the result that the following statement was received. 


STATEMENT No. 192. 
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In the absence of any other standard, success at the University Exami- 
nations was taken to represent the progress ol higher education. The state- 
ment shows that during the decade ‘2bl pupils presented themselves lor the 
Matriculation Examination of the Madras University, of which US were suc- 
cessful. 58 sat for the F. A., of which 15 secured passes. Hut thirteen 
appealed for the B. A. degree, and 5 parsed. The figures against each year 
speak for themselves. As the Director, in one of his Keports, remarks — 
“ Higher Education is a plant of slow growth, and no attempt can be made to 
force it prematurely into bloom without sacrificing the far greater interests of 
Primary and Secondary Education — interests which affect the masses and 
help to build up a nation.” Though we disagree from the views of the 
learned Director inasmuch as we believe that n<> nation can he built up 
without leaders and no leaders can be produced without High Education at 
the commencement, and though this theory is contrary to the principles of 
the Educational policy of the (iovernmeut of India in its earliest days, we 
arc disinclined to enter the lists in this particular place, as the controversy 
can have no interest in a Census Report. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

LANGUAGES. 

General Remarks.— Language Statistics— Proportions of the 
Sexes.— Statistics of Birth place and Language. 




CHAPTER TO 
LANGUAGES. 


• Section I.— GENERAL REMARKS. 

337. — Scope. — In this chapter we shall deal with Imperial Table 
showing the parent tongue of the inhabitants of this Province. 

338. — General Considerations. — Discussing the value of the paren 
tongue returns, Mr. Maclagan, the Punjab Census Superintendent, thus wrote:- 
“ ,n hc returns of language are generally valued for the insight they give into th 
nationalities among the people enumerated or the nation ilities which have 
immigrated into the area under Census. Put in the present Census wc have a 
direct return of castes and a direct return of birth places, which show moro 
clearly than any language returns cun do the races and immigration of the 
people, and beyond acting as a cheek on the above returns, the main use 
of our language figures is to show — and this vary imperfectly — the spread 
or decrease ot the various vernaculars in use. The results might be of some 
value from an educational point of view ; though, even it the indications 
they gave were fairly correct, it would bo idle to expect any marked changes 
to be shown in the short interval of 10 years which lies between the two enu- 
merations.” Mr. Maclagan concludes by recommending the omission of “ the 
language returns altogether as being untrustworthy and unnecessary.” 

In our Province, the language returns are neither untrustworthy nor 
unnecessary. The vernaculars of Hyderabad are neither many, nor aro the dis- 
tinctions between each other of such an indefinite nature as to cause obscurity in 
the returns. Further, the languages returned by tlio immigrants are few and the 
persons returning the same boar but an inappreciable proportion to the total 
population of the Province. It therefore follows that the returns are by no 
means untrustworthy. Every person, howover ignorant, is able to recognise 
his mother tonguo and to return it correctly, with as much case as he can recog- 
nise his own parent. There does not appear any reason at all why any one 
should falsify one’s parent tongue. Under these circumstances, the charge of 
untrustworthiness cannot apply in the case of our figures except that which is 
due to the solitary instances of carelessness on the part of the enumerator, or 
error on the part of the abstractor. 

The next question is one of general utility. Neither caste nor birth place 
can give any idea of the parent tongue of indigenous races. A Brahman born 
in Madras may be Telugu speaking, or Canarese speaking or Tamil speaking. 
In the case of non-Asiatic races and non-Indian Asiatic races, birth place and 
caste may help. But the proportion of such persons to the total population of the 
Province is inconsiderable. Looked at from the standpoint of tteir educational 
value, the returns do not appear unnecessary, for, though a decade is too short to 
show any great change, it must not bo forgotten that decades go to make up cen- 
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turies and the tracing of the course of gradual rise or fall through sucecssi\e 
decades is by no means an uninteresting or thankless task. 

Mr. Maclagan himself admits (Chapter XI, p. 343, para 271, sub-para 3) — 
“The comparison with the birth places returned is in some ways a less certain 
guide, for the connection of nationality with language is closer than with birth- 
place” The italics are ours. This'quotation further supports our contention. 


339.— Classification of Languages.— In Imperial Table X, the 
languages returned in this Province are arranged under the following head* 

A. Vernaculars of India, j ft 1 n R“S c 1 ". » f Hyderabad. 

I 2. (Jtlier Indian Languages. 

B. Vernaculars of Asiatic countries beyond India. 

C. Languages of European countries. 

D. Others. 


Besides the above four heads, there is the fifth “ unspecified ”, comprising 
111 males and 413 females, — a class that is inseparable from the mire! limed and 
unintelligible entries in an Indian enumeration. This classification is in accordance 
with the Imperial Census Commissioner’s Note TP, dated tlie2 1th September IS!) I, 
based on “The sketch ofthomoiern languages of the East Indies” by Mr. Oust, 
of the Indian Civil Service and Honorary Librarian of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and the returns of 1881. The full signification of the term “ Indian 
languages ” as used in our classification, will be evident from the following 
extract from Mr. Cast’s work : — “Tho geographical limits of this work embrace 
the whole of that region known for the last three centuries as the East Indies, 
into which Madagascar and Formosa, from linguistic necessity have been in- 
corporated. This region is in the possession, or under the political influence, 
of the English, French, Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese Governments. Any 
attempt to draw the line at a narrower margin failed ; it was necessary to 
exhaust that great civilisation, which occupies the vast spaco betwixt Persia 
and China. A discussion of the Aryan family of languages naturally led on to 
that of the Dravidian, which owes its culture to the former. Mixed up with 
portions of the Dravidian, but linguistically separate, wc find the Kolarian, A 
consideration of the Kolarian naturally leads to the vast family of the. Tibeto- 
Burman, which again approaches in some particulars, or was formerly deemed to 
approach, the Dravidian, and is indebted to whatever culture sumo few members 
of the family possess to the Aryan. Like an island in the midst of the great 
Tibeto-Burman sea is the tiny family of Khasi. The Tibeto-Burman family is 
geographically blended with the two other Indo-Chinese families, the Tai and 
the Mon-Annam, which, again, with the single exception of the Annamite, owe 
their culture to the Aryan family. When I had exhausted them, I found a 
residuum of the continent of Asia, partly in tho kingdom of Siam, partly pos- 
sessed by the English, and partly independent, occupied by an eighth family, 
the Malayan. Tho same impulse, which compelled me to hunt up the outlying 
groups of the Tibeto-Burman family within the kingdom of China, compelled me 
to follow up the groups of the great Malayan family, passing onward 'from island 
unto island at the gateways of the day until I reached the coast of Africa in 
Madagascar, and the coast of China in Formosa.” 
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It will be seen from the heads given at the commencement of this paragraph 
that the “Indian” languages, so far as our Table is concerned, are sub-divided into : 

1. Vernaculars of the Province of Hyderabad, comprising, Canarese, 
Telugu, Mahrati and Urdu ; and 

2. Other Indian languagcs/including, Hindi, Hindi Gypsy, .Tamil, Gond, 
Gujerati, Punjabi, Uriya (Jagannathi), Sindki, Bengali, Chenchu, 
Kur, Kashmiri, and Malayalam. 

340— Census Commissioner’s scheme of classification of 
Indian Languages. — The following generally is the scheme for the classifica- 
tion of the Indian Languages prepared and recommended by the Imperial Census 
Commissioner in his Note IF already referred to. It is based on Mr. Cust’s 
work above quoted from, modified by the experience of 1881. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


E. 

F. 

G. 
II. 


{ Eranic Branch 

Indian Branch 

{ Southern Branch. 

Northern Branch. 

Kolarian family. 

f Himalayan Branch. 
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Tibeto-Burman. Assam 


family. 
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99 

99 


Eastern Frontier Branch. 
Burmese 


Khasi family. 

Tai or Shan family. 

Mon Annam family. 

Malay and Andamanese family. 


Pure. 

Mixed Dravidian. 
Mixed Kolarian. 
Mixed Tibetan. 


Complete Linguistic classification.— All the languages 

leturned in this 1 rovincc are shown in the following genealogical form, with the 
family group to which each belongs, The number of people speaking each 
language is also show in brackets. * ° 


Family, 
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\ Persian 
\ Armenian 
Kashmiri 
Punjabi 
Sindhi 


A. Aryan -< Indie 
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(13) 
(815) 
(5) 
( 21 ) 
(2,139) 
(62) 


Hindi (77,558) 


Hindi (1.275.940) { Urd0(lil . M;3S2 j 
Hindi Gypsy (156,193) 


Gujarathi (26,994) 
Mahrati(3,493,858) 

Bengali (38) 

, Uriya (180) Jagannathi. 

I Italian (18) 

Italic,..,, < French (8) 

(Portuguese (105) 
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Complete Index of dialects. 


Family. 


Group. 


Language. 
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A. Aryan 


B. Dravidian 
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Ger- ( German (20) 
C man- < English (8,885) 
ic. ( Dutch (2) 

Teutonic.-^ 

(. Scandanavian Danish (1) 

Sclavonic { Polish 
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(а) Southern ... [ Tamil (29,266) 
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(Chenchu (421) 
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C. Kolarian. 

D. Semitic... 
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/ Arabic (12,869) 
' \ Abyssinian (74) 


[Para. 842. 


Dialect. 


E. 


Scythic or 1 

2 . | 


Turanic. 


F. Mongolian . 


Tartar Turki 

Chinese Chinese (2) 

Unspecified (527) 

Total (11,537,040) 


7941 / Osmanli (24) 
' \ Chagatai (70) 


342.— Complete Index of dialects. — Befurc proceeding any further, 
it is necessary to give hereunder a complete index of the dialects returned in our 
schedules, and the languages under which they wore included, the European 
languages being omitted. 


Languages. 


INDEX. 


Dialects. 


A. — Vernaculars of the Province . 


1. Kannadi (Canarese). * • 1, 

2 . 

3. 

1. 

5. 

2. Marathi. 1. 

2 . 

3. 
' 4. 


3, Telugu. 1. 

3! 

4. Urdu. 


19 


Kannadi. 

Bedar. 

Budbudki. 

Sawara. 

Karwani. 

Marathi. 

Konkani. 

Goanese (Gorati.) 

Balbodhi (including Prakriti, and 

ShimpL) 

Telugu. 

Julayi. 

Mannowari. 

Mussalmani. 

Deccani. 

. Hindustani. 
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B.- Other Indian Languages . 


5. Hindi. 


6. Hindi Gypsy. 


7. Tamil. 

8. Chonchu or Chentsu. 

9. Malayalann 

1 0. Gondi. 

11. Kur or Korku. 

12. Gujcrathi. 

13. Sindhi. 

1 4. Bengali. 

15. Panjabi. 

1C. Uriya. 

17. Kashmiri. 


1 . Rangari. 

2. Ahir. 

3. Balpuri. 

4. Burj (bhasha). 

5. Devabhasha. 

6. Lodhi. 

7. Malwi (Rangari). 

8. Muttra. 

9. Nagari. 

10. Purbhiya or Pardesi. 

11. Rajputi. 

12. Rahtori. 

13. Bundeli or Bundelkhandi. 

14. Gaud. 

15. Marwari. 

16. Agarwali. 

17. Wani. 

1. Waddari or Waddewari. 

2. Kaikadi. 

3. Kadi. 

4. Pahadi. 

5. Banjari. 

G. Bliand. 

7. Dumri or Domeri. 

8. Ghisadi. 

9. Jvorwi. 

10. Lambadi or Lambani. 

11. Od. 

12. Lad. 

13. Bhili. 

14. Shikari. 

1. Aravi. 

2. Dra vidian. 

3. Erkalwad. 

1. Chenohu or Chentsu. 

1. Malayalam. 

2. Malabari. 

1. Kurma (Kor.) 

2. Naik. * * 

3. Koya. 

1. Kur or Korku. 

1. Gujcrathi. 

2. Parsi. 

3. Patkari. 

4. Kutchi. 

1. Sindhi. 

1. Bengali. 

1. Kkatri. 

2. Gurmukhi. 

3. Sikhi. 

1. Jagannathi. 

1. Kashmiri. 
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[Para. 343. 


C. — Non-Indian Asiatic Languages. 


18. Pashtu. 

1. Afghani. 

2. Kabuli. 

3. Peshawari. 

4. Rohilla. 


19. Baloch. 

1* Baloch. 


20. Persian. 

1. Erani. 


21. Arabic. 

1. Arabic. 

2. Egyptian. 

3. Yemeni. 


22. Turki. 

1. Turki. 

2. Tartari. 


23. Armenian. 

1. Armenian. 



E. — African Languages . 


21. Abyssinian. 

1. Abyssinian. 

2. JIabshi. 

3. Sidlii. 



343. — Linguistic Divisions. — In the absence of any authentic records 
as to the prevailing languages of the country, the demarcation of the districts into 
the three great Linguistic divisions, Telingana, Mahratwara and Kannada or the 
Karnatic, was based on the vernaculars in which the villago and talisil records 
of the respective districts arc kept. At tho time, this was supposed t<» be the 
best guide. But the results of the Census have revealed new facts, which 
necessitate considerable alterations in the boundaries of tho divisions. These 
alterations were not considered feasible in the present Coiimis, as the 
fact came to light after a certain number of the Imperial Tables had been 
printed off. The following statement gives tho divisions and tho districts 
which they comprise, together with the population returned under each 
language. 

STATEMENT No. 193 . 
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Linguistic Divisions. 


[Chapter VIII. 


[Languages. 


From the above statement it is evident that in some districts the propor- 
tions of the numbers of persons, speaking the tongues which give their names to 
the respective Linguistic divisions to which the districts belong, are very low. 
Sucli instances are Mahhubnagar, Indur, Nander, Naldrug, Bidar, Sirpur 
Taudur, Gulbarga, Raichur and Lingsugur. The following statement has 
therefore been specially prepared giving the same information for each taluq 
in each of the abovenamed districts, in order to enable a proper line or 
demarcation to be drawn, depicting the boundaries of each Linguistic division. 

STATEMENT No. 194. 


Numbers speaking 


Taluq and District, 


Nngar Knrnul 
Muk till 

Wanpiirthi Samastan 
Xurminpctt 
Kalwnkurtlii ... 
Koilkondu ... 
Jedchorla 
Malibu bn agar.., 
lbrnhimpatam... 
SuimiHtun 

1 ’“^' 

Amrabnd 

GnpaljuU Suinaslan 
Narkhnda 




Armur 
Miulhol 
Bangui 
Indur ... 
Bodhnn 
Owla ... 
Nirmal... 
Ellambli 

BrtHWiirah 
Atllur ... 
Jagir ... 


Nander 
Klumdar 
llmlgaun 
Degluv 
Hliyisft 
Sarbud 
Beloli ... 
Jagir ... 


Tool ja pur 

Parainda 

Owna ... 

Naldrug 

Dhnranco 

Kalam 

Wat>i ... 

Bolmli... 

Jagir... 


Rajurah 
Udgir ... 
Karaniimgi 
Jukal ... 
lvohir ... 
Nilauga 
Aurad... 
Bidar 
Jagir ... 


Sirpur Taudur 
ttajurah 
Kdlabad 
Tagir ... 


Total Muhlmbnagar.. 


Total Indur.. 


Total Nander... 


Total Naldrug... 


Total Bidar... 


Total Sirpur Taudur... 


XUbfll 

population. 

Kaimrese, 

Mahrati. 

Telugu. 

7.1,155 

39 

15 

68,484 

66,049 

15,002 

573 

44,025 

59,089 

77 

262 

55,005 

58,607 

11,393 

5,057 

33,901 

49,705 

19 

30 

45,071 

49,517 

274 

91 

44,322 

70,373 

70 

208 

61,573 

46,322 

78 

169 

40,792 

42,991 

1 

183 

37,173 

32,790 

40 

83 

30,489 

21,506 

33 

14 

19,086 

19,601 

724 

11 

16,161 

17,524 

54 

62 

16,458 

8,322 

8 

4 

7,144 

59,098 

698 

213 

50,698 

674,649 

28,510 

6,975 

570,382 

69,003 

49 

946 

61,477 

54,887 

4,851 

20,102 

23,069 

53,115 

6 

706 

47,996 

69,030 

259 

2,211 

58,634 

46,593 

5,932 

2,032 

33,496 

52,443 

563 

8,504 

38,764 

53,425 

62 

2,643 

44,989 

36,810 

9 

252 

33,220 

73,685 

6,351 

3,211 

55,435 

63,366 

22 

1,371 

57,964 

67,741 

5,516 

9,157 

43,038 

639,598 

23,620 

51,135 

498,083 

129,576 

199 

101,879 

10,05*0 

127,113 

647 

107,892 

4,088 

70,610 

12 

60,373 

1,622 

57,948 

11,444 

23,476 

15,651 

67,899 

1,483 

20,012 

38,660 

43,681 | 

2 

39,182 

1,408 

51,970 j 

6,292 

31,458 

9,463 

83,732 

9,655 

50,902 

14,279 

632,529 

29,734 

435.174 

95,221 

69,701 

327 

62,468 

732 

71,860 

94 

65,485 

557 

75,114 

2,911 

60,799 

378 

52,098 

10,964 

32,859 

521 

67,846 

190 

59,249 

682 

52,144 

8 

47,174 

15, 

67,937 

63 

63,288 

315 

21,699 

17 

19,176 

131 

170,873 

11,731 

139.800 

1,981 

649,272 

26,305 

550,298 

5,312 

141,731 

3,524 

1 122,947 

1,066 

115,722 

30,240 

66,837 

5,602 

34,289 

22,001 

3,805 

4,181 

10,883 

3,758 

1,072 

4,467 

45,610 

2,809 

1,455 

31,518 

50,810 

4,791 

39,285 

566 

24,438 

11,200 

5,010 

5,614 

50,924 

27,825 , 

2,796 

8,902 

427,571 

182,186 

99,522 

81,125 

901,984 

288,384 

342,729 

143,041 

106,745 

452 

30,712 

56,415 

25,677 

t## 

17,259 | 

1,023 

97,021 

91 

24,944 

40,931 

2,311 

... 

198 

1,955 

231,754 

543 

73,113 

100,324 
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STATEMENT No. VH. -Concluded. 





Tuluo and niutriVt 


Total 

1 Number* tpcnkiug 






population. 

KanarcHc. 

Mahrathi. 

j Tolugu. 

Kodangal 

Seram 

Andola 

Mabagaon 

Chincholi 

Gurmitkal 

Gulbarga 

Jagir ... 

••F 

• • • 

... 

••• 



40,135 
32,116 
68,277 
63,442 
45,836 
48,344 
1011,543 
24 1 ,505 

995 

11,342 

54,824 

48,850 

30,203 

4,011 

70,540 

120,001 

506 

1,028 

1.311 

2,891 

1,171 

1 ,332 
7,825 
17,1 05* 

33,984 

13,807 

1,406 

2,328 

6.316 

37,032 

3,245 

01,357 

Raichur ... 

Manvi 

Dcodnig 

Ycrgirah 

Alampur 

Yadgir 

Gudwal Samantan 
Amerchinta ... 
Jagir 




Total Gulbarga... 

649,258 

340,112 

33,229 

159,475 




»»F 

86,938 
58,828 
76.306 
50,563 
27,27 1 
58,058 
100,324 
35,117 
6,450 

34,092 

40.286 

44.173 

13,319 

870 

42,597 

5,018 

899 

2,979 

1,929 

495 

597 

*260 

458 

1 ,20ft 
2,528 
58 
663 

37,709 

12,006 

24,221 

30,783 

21,979 

5,177 

89,615 

31,201 

1,775 

Lingtiugur 

Kushtagi 

Gunjrawati ... 
Sindlinur 

Shahapur ... " 
Shoraput 

Kopal Jagir ... 
Elburga 




Total Raichur... 

512,455 

184,839 

8,193 

260,126 


... 


••• ... ... 

00,422 

106,625 

48,959 

49,776 

92,210 

85,996 

70,005 

65,002 

58,216 
94,557 
45,325 
41 ,978 
72,823 
78,232 
67,508 
59,497 

910 

857 

392 

387 

2 ,589 
3,047 
730 
555 

3,533 

4,177 

3,222 

2,212 

3,958 

4,240 

1,890 

771 





Total Lingsugur... 

585,055 

518,130 j 

9,407 

24,003 


The above statement shows unmistakably the erroneous nature of the 
classification into the Linguistic divisions, inasmuch as many a talu.i lias 
an overwhelming majority of persons speaking a language foreign to that 
which is common to the division. The following transfer list is therefore 
prepared and recommended for future use. The accompanying map shows the 
proposed changes in the boundaries of the divisions. 

STATEMENT No. 195. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
% 
S 

a 

io 

u 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Bhyfla 

Karnmftngi,.. 

Jukal 

Kohir 

Aurad 

Bidar 

Sijpur Tandur 
Ed I a bad 
Kodangal ... 
Seram 

Gurmitkal ... 
Raichur ... 
Yerglrah ... 
Alauipur ... 
Gadwal 
^marchinta 


fttfuder ... 
Kidur 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Sirpur Tandur 
Do. ... 
Gulbarga 
Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Raichur ... 

Do 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 


Mahratwara 
Do. .. 
Do. ... 
Do. 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Kama tic... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 


Telingana 
KHrnatic... 
Telingana 
Do. ... 
Knrnatic... 

Do. ... 
T< iingana 
Du. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 


Section II.— LANGU AGE STATISTICS. 

344.— Parent tongue returned by population. —We now proceed 
to a discussion of the figures as actually returned. The following statement gives 
the distribution by district and division of each language returned at the 
Census of 181)1, arranged according to the scheme recommended by tl'3 Imperial 
Census Commissioner, 
so 
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[Chapter VIII. 
[Languages. 


346.— Vernaculars of the Province.— The tongues that have been 
treated as the vernaculars of this Province, by virtue of their being the current- 
spoken languages of the overwhelming majority of the people are 4 in number, 
namely, Telugu (5,031,069), Mahratti (3,490,858), Kanareso (1,461,046) and 
Urdu (1,19.8,382.) The City is mainly Urdu speaking, there being 81,055 who 
have returned this parent tongue in a total population of 124,057 persons. 
The language that claims the next highest number (-29,576) is Tolugu, followed 
by Mahratti (6,156) and Kanarese (741). In the suburbs, the respective numbers 
claimed by the vernaculars are Telugu 129,313, Urdu 113,875, Mahratti 10,431 
and Kanarese 1,157. 


346.— Other Indian vernaculars.— We next turn our attention to the 
other Indian vernaculars that are found spoken within these dominions. These 
are Hindi Gypsy (156,193), Hindi (77,558), Goad (36,157), Tamil (29,266) 
Gujarathi (26,091), Kur (5,754), Punjabi (2,439), Malayalam (1,243), Cbenchu 
(421), Uriya (180), Sindhi (62), Bengali (38) and Kashmiri (21). Wo shall now 
discuss the distribution of each in detail. 


347.— Hindi Gypsy . — The total number speaking Hindi Gypsy in this 
Province is 156,193, Discussing the difficulties u that are sure to arise with 
regard to the tabulation of the numerous entries of dialects that come under 
the general term, Hindi or Hindustani u the Imperial Census Commissioner in 
his Note W., dated the 24th September 1891, thus discourses : — cr Lastly, come 
the difterent dialects used by certain tribes of vagrants from Cape Comorin to 
the 1 unjab. It seems that most of these have combined vulgar Hindi with 
some one of the Dravidian languages, usually Tamil or Telugu, so that they 
have a kind of thieves' Latin available from their purposes wherever they may 
zander. These dialects have been put in a separate group, under the title of 
*' Hindi-Gypsy " dialects/' 

The dialects that have been included under Hindi Gypsy have already been 
detailed in Section I, and need, therefore no further attention here. 

No Hindi Gypsies were found in tho City and but 142 in the suburbs. In 
the districts their numbers vary from 29,110 in Warangal, 25,493 in Nalgonda, 
13,091 in Parbhani and 10,636 in Indur to 3,280 in Medak, 3,098 in Atraf-i- 
ikilda, and 1,396 in Naldrug. 

As tli ere was reason to believe that the greater or smaller number of petty 
thefts committed in each district had a direct relation to the number of Hindi 
Gypsies found in it, the following statement was called for, from the office of the 
Inspector General of District Police. 
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STATEMENT No. 197. 


[rani. 34, S. 


Districts. 


Atraf-i-BaMa . 

Mahbubmignr 

Nal^omlft... 

War an gal.. 
Klgaiidal... 
lndur 
Mcdak ... 

Aurangalrtid 

Birh 

Nnnder ... 

Nab I rug ... 

Biiar 

I’nrhhnni... 
Siipur Tandur 
(tulhiirga 
Kniclmr ... 
IJngHiigur 



S Fnsli 1299. 1 

Ilin.li frypty 




HlK'iiking 

population. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 
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Remarks. 


Tt may be noted that in the case of the districts of Warangal, lndur, 
Parbhani and Gulbarga, tin: numbers of tlicfts returned seem to eoiToborato out- 
view. The exceptions furnished by the other districts may not be really such, 
for the Hindi-Gypsies being a vagrant class may have removed to another 
district just before the enumeration. The nomadic habits of the criminal tribes 
of this Province, especially in connection with the commission of crime are 
such, that they further explain this statement. 

348.— Hindi.— 1 "lie Hindi speaking population has been returned at 7 7 ,;m 8. 
But if wo include the Urdu speaking population (1,198,3S2) in it, the total comes 
up to 1,275,940 or over a tenth of the entire population of the Province. The 
distinction between Hindi and Urdu is thus referred to by the Imperial Census 
Commissioner in his Noto, from which we have already quoted : “'Hie vernacular 
is Hindi and the term Urdu is correctly applied only to the dialect in use in the 
chief towns of Northern India, where it was introduced by the Mussulman in- 
vaders. It is distinguished by the number of Persian and Arabic words it 
contains, and with much local variation is usod as a lintjua franca especially 
amongst Mussulmans, over the greater part of India. At the present Census 
nearly the whole of the vernaculars of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh 
will be found to be returned as Hindustani. On the other hand, across the 
political frontier in Behar and the Central Provinces, the return will be that of 
Hindi or one of its larger sub-divisions. The best solution of the question 
seems to be to enter the language as Hindi wherever it is the vernacular of th : 
tract, as a whole, and to restrict the use of the title Urdu to tracts where the 
language in question in eithor foreign or the dialect of a class, such as that 
section of the local Mussulmans, who do not return as their mother tongue the 
vernacular of their place of residence.” 

The total Mussulman population of this Province is i,13N,660; and the 
number returned as speaking Urdu is, l,l ( J8,f3<S2. Thus it would at first sight 
appear that nearly 60,000 persons who ought to have been returned as speaking 
dialects of Hindi have returned themselves as speaking Urdu. But this is not 
so, as the Kayasths, Lodhas, llajputs, Khatries and many others from the north f 
though not Mussulmans, have returned their parent tongue as Urdu. Now, turning 
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our attention to the actual numbers who returned their mother tongue as Hindi, 
we find according that to the spirit of the Census Commissioner’s Note, these can- 
not be taken to represent tire persons inhabiting a tract where the language is the 
vernacular, as the territorial distribution of the Hindi speaking, population shows 
that the largest proportions aro found in Aurangabad (10,507), Sirpur Tandur 
(1 3,810) and Paxbhani (10,845) which are all classed as Mahratwara districts. 

A 

The explanation could have been found by a study of the distribution of the 
dialects which go to make this term "Hindi.* As no information is now avail- 
able regarding the territorial distribution of the dialects of Hindi we aro 
precluded from entering into this subject of enquiry. It may not however be 
ou,t of place to point out that the term “ Hindi * is popularly applied in this 
Province to the dialects of the Hindus, who use the Devanagari character, to 
whom belong the Pardosis, Purbhaiyas, &o., who, having immigrated into this 
Province, earn a living either by military service or by serving as cooks and 
l>(ui<l<tys. 

849. — Goncl. — Good was returned as the mother tongue of 36,157 persons, 

0 of whom wen* found in the capital, 2:1,3*17 in Sirpur Tandur, 8,267 in Elgandal, 
‘>,105 in Warangal, 1,206 in Indur, 49 in 1 aiohur, 27 in Nander, 20 in Bidar and 
> in Modak. 

350. — Tamil. — Tilt Tamil speaking population was censussed at 29,200, 
more (ban half of whom were found living in the suburbs (1 5,346). Among 
the districts, Warangai has the largest number (3,929) followed by Nalgonda 
(2,017). Mnblmbnagar (1,004), Atraf-i-Balda (l,-342), Kaichur (1,317), and EL 
gandal (1,101). In the remaining, the numbers vary from 892 in Lingsugur and 
0 15 in Modak to 17 in Sirpur Tandur. Most of those are from Madras and are 
either employed in the troops or are cooks and servants of the Europeans, besides 
a small -number who work as petty contractors or inaistrios on the road, &c. 

351. — GujaratM. — Tlicre are 20,994 Gujarathi speakers, who are found 
principally in the Warangal district 12,457. The capital contains 1,718 persons 
whose mother longue is Gujarathi. The districts possessing over 3,000 inhabi- 
tants speaking this language are Gulbarga (3,422), Aurangabad (2,830), Parbhani 
(1,387) ami Lingsugur (1,278); the numbers in the other districts being but few 
ranging from 820 in Naldrug to 52 in Atraf-i-Balda. 

352. — Kur. — This is the only Kolarian language returned within the 
Province, the number speaking it being 5,754. Sirpur Tandur has 2,878, Ling- 
sugur 1,331, Gulbarga 812, Raichur 392, and Mahbubnagar 103. The remaining 
numbers arc scattered ovor Elgandal (41), Aurangabad (29), Birh (96), Naldrug (2), 
Bidar (61) and Parbhani (9). It may be remarked that this is the same language 
as Korku returned in the Central Provinces. 

353— Punjabi (2,139) is found mostly distributed over the Mahratwara 
districts, which return 1,507 Punjabi speakers. The Telingana districts take 
up 818 leaving only 109 to the Karnatic. 

364.— Malayalam.— Of the 1,243 persons returned in the Province as 
speaking this language, 1,212 were found in Sirpur Tandur, 1G in the suburbs, 
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12 in Birh, and one in each of the districts of Nalgonda, and Naldrug and one 
on the Railway. 

365. Chenchu. (42 1). 353 Chenchu speakers were found in Warangal, 
25 in Nalgonda, 23 in the suburbs, 16 in Medak, 5 in Atraf-i-Balda, and 
1 in Mahbubnagar. 

• 

360.— Uriya.— (180). Uriya speakers were found in the capital (55), Medak 
(87), Lingsugur (16), Gulbarga (8), Warangal (6) and Mahbubnagar and Indur 
(4 each). 

367. — Sindhi.— (62). 21 Sindhi speakers were returned in the City, 26 in 
the suburbs, 10 in Lingsugur and 5 in Nander. 

368. Bengali. — (38). The City and the suburbs contained the majority 
of the persons returned as speaking Bengali, namely, 4 and 26 respectively. One 
was returned in Raichur and the remaining 7 on the hailway. 

369. — Kashmiri. — (21). All these were returned in the City (6) and the 
suburbs (15). 

300. — Vernaculars of Asiatic Countries beyond India.— Of this 
group of languages the following were returned in this Province: — Arabic (12,865)), 
Pashtu (2,919); Persian (815), Turki Chagatai (70), Balocli (13), Armenian (5) 
and Chinese (2). 

301. — Arabic. — (12,869). Although the number of persons born in Arabia 
is returned only at 4,810, the number of persons whose mother tongue is Arabic 
is returned at 12,869. This is to be explained by the fact that the domiciled 
Arabs or Deecani Arabs or Movallads as they are called, the dccendants of tho 
Arabs who bad come and settled in these dominions and intermarried locally, have 
returned their mother tongue as Arabic. Tho City claims 2,378 Arabs and the 
suburbs 4,523, giving a total of 6,901 for tho capital. The remaining numbers 
are to be found in the Arab irregulars posted all over the country, tho numbers 
in the districts ranging from 98 in Sirpur Tandur to 713 in Parbhani. 

302. — Pashtu (2,919) is the language spoken by the Afghans'or Kohillas, 
as they are also called, who are posted, as in the ease of the Arabs, all over 
the dominions. There are 328 Afghans in tho City and 631 in the suburbs, 
giving a total of 959 for the capital. The numbers in tho districts vary from 
556 in Aurangabad, and 267 in Parbhani to 2 in Raichur. The number of 
persons born in Afghanistan, according to the Birth place Table is 1,437, which 
is but half the number of persons who return Pashtu as their mother tongue. 
The remainder must therefore have belonged to the domiciled Rohilla class. 

303. — Persian. — (815). The number of persons born in Persia is returned 
at 186. The remainder must have been born in India or other countries, but 
mostly in theso Provinces, but of Persian extraction. Tho majority of the 
Persian speakers 709 wore found in the capital. Raichur returned 29, Aurang- 
bad 26, Birh 15, Nander, Bidar and Gulbarga 3 each, Naldrug 2, Indur 1, the 
remaining 18 having been enumerated on the Railway. 

28 
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364. — Turki (Chagatai). — There were 70 persons returned as speaking 
this tongue. 9 were found in the City, 6 in the suburbs, making up a total of 15 
in the capital. Lingsugur furnished 20, the remainder having been returned 
by Atraf-i-Balda 13, Elgandal 11, Medak 9, and Mahbubnagar 2. Turkistan 
returned 53 persons only. The remainder 17 must then have been born in other 
countries, probably this Province. 

366 — Baluch. — Baluchistan returned 31 persons, but the persons 
returned as speaking Balucli were only 7 in the City and 6 in the suburbs 
making a total of 13. 

366. — Armenian. — (5.) 3 were returned in the suburbs and the remaining 
2 on the Railway. 

367. - Chinese. — (2). Both those were enumerated in the suburbs. Accord- 
ing to the Birth place Table, China returns as many as 45. It will bo interesting 
to know tho cause of this discrepancy. 

368. — Languages of Europe.— Those returned ill this Province are:— 
English (8,885), Portuguese (105), Turki (OsmanIi)(24), German (20), Italian (18), 
French (8), Dutch (2), Dauish, Polish and Bohemian (1 each). The persons 
speaking the last three languages were censussed, the first in Mahbubnagar and the 
others in tho suburbs. Both the Dutch speakers were returned in the City. Of the 
18 Italians, 17 were found in the City and 1 in Raichur. Tho suburbs returned 17 
Germans, the remaining 3 having been enumerated on tho Railway. Seventeen 
persons who returned Turki (Osmanli) as their mother tongue were returned 
in Indur and the remaining 7 in the capital. Of the 105 Portuguese speakers, 
the capital furnished 76, Raichur 13, and the Railway 16. 

369. — English. — (8,885). Of this number, 76 were found in the City and 
7,302 in the suburbs, giving a total of 7,378 for the capital. 481 persons returned 
English as their mother tongue, on the Railway. The remaining persons 
(1,026) were returned in the districts. Sirpur Tandur returned none, Nandcr (2), 
Naldrug (10) and Nalgonda (11). Of tho remaining districts, Raichur (170) 
comes first, followed by Aurangabad (164), Warangal (135), Atraf-i-Balda 
(125), Gulbarga (93), Lingsugur (72) and others with numbers ranging from 
64 in Birh, to 17 in Bidar. 

370. — Languages Of Africa. — The only African language returned in 
this Province is Abyssinian (74), of whom 53 were found in the capital, 13 in 
Atraf-i-Balda, 7 in Nandcr and 1 in Mahbubnagar. According to the Birth place 
Table, Abyssinia returns 36. But Africa unspecified returns 62 persons, a part 
of which at least ought to have belonged to Abyssinia. 

371. — Comparison with 1881. — The number of persons returned as 
speaking the different languages in the two enumerations of 1881 and 1891, are 
compared in the subjoined statement and the percentages of variation calculated. 
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In the case of the vernacular languages, it is noted that Hindi, which 
includes Urdu, stands first as regards the percentage of increase in both sexes 
(22*9), which is made up of 23’5 per cent in males and 22*3 per cent in females. 
A part of this high percentage of increase must he attributed to the number of 
immigrants speaking this tongue that this Province received during the last 
decade. Telugu comes next with 17*9 per cent of increase in both sexes, dis- 
tributed between 18*5 in males and 17*2 in females. The percentage of Provin- 
cial increase is 1718 in both sexes being made up of 17*41 in males and 16*93 in 
females. > It will be thus seen that the Telugu speaking population has increased 
by a percentage which is but slightly in excess of the Provincial. The reason 
is obvious, for the Telugus form half the population of the dominions. The 
percentage of increase in the Kanarcse speakers is 1 7*1 for both sexes, being 
16*8 for males and 1 7*5 for females. This percentage in the case of both sexes 
is on a par with the Provincial (17*18), though the relative proportion in each 
of the sexes is reversed ; for, while the male Kannada population has increase! 
16*8 per cent, the Provincial population has increased by 17*41, and while the 
female Kannadas have increased 17*5 per cent, the females of tho Province havo 
only increased by 16*93 per cent. The percentages of increase in the Mahrati 
speaking population in both sexes (10*9), in males (10*5) and in females (11*4) 
are the lowest among the vernaculars of tho Province. 


In the case of the other Indian languages, the percentages of increase in 
Sindhi, Kur and Malayalam are indefinite, inasmuch as no persons were returned 
in 1881 as speaking any of these three languages. It is however difficult to believe 
that a whole colony of 5,754 Kur speaking people and 1,243 Malayalam speakers 
could have immigrated into this Province during the decade. As regards the 
Sindhis, it is probable that 62 persons did immigrate. It has nevertheless to 
be borno in mind, that the Central Provinces returned both Kur and Malayalam 
speaking persons. A reference to the reports of that Province for the last 
two enumerations shows that the number of Korku speakers has increased from 
65,271 in 1881 to 70,754 at this Census hut that the number of those who 
returned Malayalam as their mother tongue has decreased from 31 in 1881 to 
19 in 1891. Thus, while it appears probable that the Korkus or Kurs may have 
immigrated into the adjoining districts of this Province, where they are prin- 
cipally found, from the Central Provinces and the Bcrars, where also they arc 
found in largo numbers (37,021), this theory cannot be held to apply in 
the case of the Malayalees, although the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of persons who returned Malayalam as their mother tongue, is found in Sirpur 
Tandur would have naturally led us to adopt it. The only other explanation that 
appears possible is that the disbandment of certain regiments of Madras troops in 
the Central Provinces, a few years ago might have induced the Malayali element 
contained in it to settle down in tho border district of Sirpur Tandur. But this 
thoory requires confirmation. Among other languages in this group, Chonchu 
speakers come first with an increase of 2376*5, which is explained by the fact that 
against 17 who returned this language in 1881, there are 421 at this Census, 
which is no doubt due to immigration. The abnormal increase in Kashmiri (600), 
i. from 3 to 2 1 is also due to immigration. The case is similar in Gujerati 
(350*9), Uriya (181*2), Hindi Gypsy (145*7) and Tamil (79*2). Punjabi showsan 
increase of 14*7 which appears normal, while Gond and Bengali show percentages 
of decrease of 28*9 and 41*5. The decrease of 27 Bengalis is no doubt due to 
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emigration, but the decrease in Gonds caunot well be attributed wholly to the 
same cause. The forest tribes speaking the dialects of this language, being 
nomadic in their habits, may have possibly crossed the frontier and returned 
themselves at this enumeration in other districts. But the presumption we are 
inclined to make is that the decrease is due to an error in the enumeration in the 
last Census. The 50,000 and odd Gonds returned ten years ago have many of 
them returned themselves as Hindus and have consequently been lost in the 
ocean of that indigenous and comprehensive community. It is therefore highly 
probable that the languages returned by these Hinduised Gonds also underwent 
a similar transformation. In the case of the remaining languages, the only two 
worthy of any note arc English which shows an increase of 33*6 per cent corres- 
ponding to an actual of 2,235 and Pashtu which shows 180’4 per cent increase 
corresponding to an actual of 1878. These instances of increase are plainly due 
to immigration. Our surmise is confirmed in the case of the latter by the Birth 
place Table which returns 1,137. 

372.— Percentages of increase in Vernaculars verified.— Bofore 
leaving this part of the subject, it may be interesting to check the accuracy of 
the percentages of increase in the numbers speaking each of the three principal 
vernaculars of the Province by a comparison of these figures with the 
percentages of increase of the total population in each of the Linguistic 
divisions. The marginal statement is accordingly given. 


This statement 


shows that the percentages of increase in the Telugu speaking population 

STATEMENT No. 193. in Cltber scx as wel1 as m 

both sexes, differs but very 

little from the corresponding 
percentages of increase in the 
total population of Telingana. 
The reason for this close approxi- 
mation of the two sets of figures 
is to be found in the fact that 83'5 
per cent of the population o£ 
Telingana returned Telugu as 
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their mother tongue. mere « t—v -rr . , , * c 

centals of the Mahrati speaker. M compared with those of the inhabitants of 
Mahratwara. This is acc, mated for by the fact that only 71 per cent of the 
Mahratwara population returned Mahrati as their mother tongue. The greatest 
difference between the Linguistic and Divisional figures U notedratbe case of the 
Kanar.se speakers and the Karnatic. The Karnatic population » made up of 
perrons speaking Kanarese (58W.I), Telugu (aT!>0), Hindi (11 93), Mnira 
(2-85), and other languages (P73). Of those, the Kanarese and Telugu speaker, 
who form the majority, have increased at the rates of 171 and 1 ilF«d 
respectively. The excess in the percentages of the increase of lie population ever 
the Kanarese and Telugu speaking proportions is to be accounted ioi, y mm g 
tion, after the evil effects of the famine had begun to disappear. 

373 Territorial distribution of 10,000 persons among 

different Laneuage3.-We next proceed to study the distribution of 10,000 
^ZL^TdTrent language! returned in the City, the suburb, and » 
each of the districts and divisions, ns depicted- in the subjoined statement. 
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Territorial distribution of 10,000 among 
different languages. 


[Languages. 


The distribution, in the Province, of 10,000 personsis among Telugu (4,361), 
Mahrntti (3,028), Kanarese (1,258) and Urdu (1,039), leaving the remaining 314 
spread over Hindi Gypsy (136), Hindi (67), Gond (32), Tamil (25), Gujarati (24), 
Arabic (11), English (8), Kur (5), Pashtu and Punjabi (2 each) and Malayalam 
and Persian (one each). The proportions, which the remaining languages bear 
to the 10,000 population here considered, are too insignifioant to be noted and 
are therefore omitted from the statement. Of the proportion (314) which the 
languages other than the vernaculars bear to the total, only 20 is taken up by 
foreign, i'.e., “ Non-Indian ” tongues. 


The proportions in 10,000 found in the City and the suburbs differ consi- 
derably from the Provincial. In the tir s fc place, they roturu 215 and 431 per 
10,000 respectively of foreign languages, the proportions in the districts varying 
from 2 in Nalgonda to 15 in Modal?, which aro both less than the proportions in 
the Province. In the City, the Urdu speaking population is strongest, being 
0,552, which, combined with Hindi (224), gives 6,776 per 10,000 of the total 
population, or a little over two-third. Telugu comes second with 2,391, followed 
by Mahratti (497), Arabic (192), Kanarese (60), Pashtu (26), Gujarati (21), 
Persian (15), Tamil and English (6 each), Punjabi (4), Sindhi (2), Baloch, 
Kashmiri, Purtuguese and Turki (1 each). In the suburbs, on the other hand, 
Telugu comes first with 4,444, followed by Urdu (3,913), Tamil (527), Mahratti, 
(358), English (251), Hindi (190), Arabic (156), the proportions in the remaining 
languages represented being 50 or less. In the seven Telingana districts, the Telugu 
proportions range from 8,456 in Mahbubnagar to 9,308 in Elgandal against 8,346 
in Telingana. The proportions of Urdu speakers come next, ranging from 369 in El- 
gandal to 1,152 in Atraf-i- Baida against 974 in Telingana. Tho language that 
shows the next highest proportion (217) is Mahratti, whose distribution varies 
from 22 in Nalgonda to 800 in Indqr. Hindi Gypsy comes fourth with 177, made 
up of proportions ranging from 80 in Atraf-i-Balda to 4 15 in Nalgonda, followed by 
Kanarese (113), which shows a variation from 1 in Nalgonda to 422 in Mahbub- 
nagar, The proportions borne by the other languages fill below‘0'5 per cent in each. 


In the seven districts of Mahratwara, the divisional proportion of persons 
speaking Mahratti to the total population is 7,101 to 10,000, The highest 
district proportion is found in Birh (8,854), being followed by Parbhani (8,664), 
Naldrug (8,476) and Aurangabad (8,006), the lowest proportions being found in 
Bidar (3,800) and Sirpur Tandur (3,155). Next come the Urdu speakers with 
(1,057), or, including Hindi, (1,187). Telugu and Kanarese follow close uponeaoh 
other with 780 and 744 respectively. The Telugu proportions in the districts 
of the Mahratwara range from 82 in Naldrug to 4,329 in Sirpur Tandur, which 
latter is higher than tho vernacular of the district, namely, Mahratti. The 
Kanarese proportions similarly vary from 12 in Parbhani to 3,197 in Bidar. 
The persons speaking Hindi Gypsy and Gondi follow with divisional proportions 
of 101 and 50 respectively. The district proportions in the former lie between 
21 in Naldrug and 237 in Sirpur Tandur, while the latter is returned in Sirpur 
Tandur (1,008) and in Nandor and Bidar, which show no appreciable proportions. 

Lastly, in the Karnatic, Kanarese (5,859) and Telugu (2,490) head the list of 
languages, the proportions in the districts in the former being Lingsugur (8,357), 
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Gulbarga (5,250) and Raichur (3,607). Like Sirpur Tandur in Mahratwara 
which though returned as a Mahratti district is essentially Telugu, Raichur 
though included in the Kannada division, is mainly a Telugu district, because 
the proportion of Telugu speakers is 5,076. Gulbarga comes next with 2,456, 
followed by Lingsugur (387). Mahratti comes next with 285, distributed over 
Gulbarga (512), Raichur (100) and Lingsugur (153), followed by Hindi Gypsy 
(109), Gujarati (28) and Hindi (23). The proportions in the other languages are 
too insignificant to deserve consideration. 


Among the Linguistic divisions, the proportions of Indian languages vary 
between 9,964 in Telingana and 9,993 in each of the two remaining divisions, 
leaving 36 for foreign languages in the case of the former and 7 in each of tho 

latter. 


In the Political divisions, Atraf-i- Baida partakes very much of tho 
characteristics of the capital, having a proportion of 9,806 for Indian 
languages, leaving the remaining (194) to foreign tongues. The Northern and 
Eastern divisions are mainly Telugu districts, if we are to judge from the propor- 
tions in them, namely, 6,424 and 8,780 Telugu speakers in every 10,000. The 
Western division shows the highest proportion of 8,131 Mahratti speakers, 
wherefore it claims to be classed as a Mahratti division. Tho Southern division 
ahows no marked characteristics, having 4,402 Kanarese speakers, 2,473 Mahratti 
speakers, and thus partaking of tho peculiarities of both. 


374 Territorial distribution of 10,000 persons .speaking 

pnnh lanffuaee —We shall vary the method of discussion adopted in the last 
paragraph In the following statement the territorial distribution of 10,000 
persons speaking each language is depicted. 


24 
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Territorial distribution of 10,000 speaking 

each language. [Languages. 


STATEMENT No. 



■ 



Districts, Ac. 

Family. 

B 

Language. 

Dialect. 

£ 

0 


H 

Hi 

t* 

Atraf-i-Balda. 


Nalgonda. 

Warangal. 


S‘ 

S 

A. Aryan 

Eranic .. 

Pushtu 


1,124 

2,16 

i 8,28 

5 50 

7 15 

4 6 

2 6 

8 13 

7 1 463 



Baloch 


$,381 

4,6 1* 

10,00 

3 ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




Persian 


2, SOS 

6,581 

8,89< 

i ... 

... 

... 


... 

12 



Armenian 


... 

10.00C 

10,00< 

) ... 

... 

... 



§M 


Indie ... 

Kashmiri 


2,857 

7,143 

10,00( 

... 

... 

... 



#M 



Punjabi 


177 

349 

52(3 

15t 

51 

38C 

1 ,27* 

12: 

555 



Sindhi 


3,387 

4,194 

7,581 



... 

... 

... 

• •• 



Hindi 

Hindi ... 

357 

714 

1,071 

54 

23 

27 

69 

18 

266 




Urdu ... 

677 

952 

1,629 

369 

482 

226 

320 

338 

431 



Total Hindi 


668 

937 

1,595 

350 

454 

214 

305 

318 

421 



Hindi Gypsy 


... 

9 

9 

199 

527 

1,663 

1,861 

572 

682 



Gujarati 


99 

541 

640 

19 

223 

20 

4,637 

36 

48 



Mahratti 


18 

30 

48 

6 

20 

4 

36 

46 

146 



Bengali 


1,290 

8,387 

9,677 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Urija 

Jagannathi 

... 

3,056 

3,056 

... 

222 

... 

333 


222 


Italic 

Italian 



9,444 

9,444 

... 

it> 

|tt 

... 




• 

French 


... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 


... 


... 



Portuguese 


562 

7,977 

8,539 








Teutonic... 

Germanic. 













Gorman 


... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


... 

... 


... 



English 


90 

8,689 

8,779 

149 

27 

13 

161 

74 

33 



Dutch 


... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 



SCANDANA VIAN . 













Danish 


... 

... 

... 


10,000 

... 

... 




Sclavonic.. 

Polish .. 



10,000 

10,000 

... 





... 



Bohemian 


... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 






B. Dravklian ... 

(a) South- 
ern. 

Tamil 


28 

5,292 

5,320 

463 

553 

706 

1,286 

400 

78 



Telugu 


59 

257 

316 

671 

1,134 

1,129 

1,495 

2,026 

990 



Kanarese 


5 

10 

15 

6 

197 

1 

# 

2 

2 

163 



Malayalam 


... 

129 

129 

... 


8 

... 





Chenchu 



546 

546 

71 

24 

594 

8,385 




North- 

ern, 

Gond ... 



2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

875 

2,287 

350 

C. Kolarian ... 


Kur 



... 

... 


179 

... 


71 


Semitic 


Arabic 


1,850 

3,520 

5,370 

203 

254 

91 

111 

191 

367 



Abyssinian 


135 

7,027 

7,162 

1,757 

135 


... 



Scythic or Twra- 
nic. 

Tartar ... 

Turki 

Osmanli ... 

834 

2,083 

2,917 

... 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

7,083 



Chagatai... 

1,286 

857 

2,143 

1,857 

286 

... 

... 

1,571 

... 


Chinese ... 

Total Turki 


1,170 

1,170 

2,340 

1,383 

213 

... 

... 

1,170 

1,809 

Mongolian 

Chinese 


... 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Indian Languages ... 


105 

242 

347 

338 

586 

543 

741 

951 

555 



Foreign Languages ...J 


1,188 

5,605 

6,793 

184 

157 

57 

124 

143 

282 
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Seotion II. — Language Statistics. 

Territorial distribution of 10,000 speaking 
each language. 


[Languages. 


We shall first consider the distribution of the vernaculars of the Province. 
Of 10,000 persons speaking Telugu, we find the largest proportions, varying 
from 630 in Modak to 2,026 in Elgandal, in the districts of the Tclingana. Next 
oome the two districts of the Karnatic, Raichur (517) and Gulbarga (317), 
followed by Bidar (284), Sirpur Tandur (199) and Nander (189) of Mahratwara, 
the remaining districts appropriating 6 to 48 per 10,000. Of the three Linguistic 
divisions, Telingana takes up 8,391, leaving 727 to Mahratwara and 882 to the 
Karnatic. Among Political divisions, the Northern (4,129) and the Eastern 
(3,758) come at the top, followed by Atraf-i-Balda (987), the Southern (893) 
and the Western (233). Of 10,000 Mahratti speakers, tho districts of the Mahrat- 
wara take up 9,539, distributed in proportions varying from 209 in Sirpur Tandur 
to 1,998 in Parbhani. The highest proportion in tho Telingana districts is 
146 in Indur, followed by the others whero the proportions nowhere exceed 46. 
The proportion in the capital is 48, while in the Karnatic districts, the propor- 
tions vary from 24 in Raichur to 95 in Gulbarga. Tclingana and Karnatic show 
only 315 and 146 respectively. The Western, among Political divisions, takes 
up the highest number (6,773), the Southern (1,722) and the Northern (1,391), 
immediately following, while the proportions in Atraf-i-Balda and the Eastern 
division fall so low as 54 and 60 respectively. 


The distribution of the Urdu speakers over the capital, the districts and 
the divisions, is more uniform, if we leave Sirpur Tandur (88) out of considera- 
tion.. The capital comes first with 1,629, compounded of 6 77 in the City and 
952 in the suburbs. Aurangabad and Bidar come second and third respectively, 
with 1,045 and 988, while Gulbarga follows with 822. In tho remaining dis- 
tricts, tho proportions lie between 579 in Parbhani and 226 in Nalgonda. 
Telingana and Mahratwara are almost on a par with 4,115 and 4,143 respec- 
tively, while the Karnatic, by virtue of its comprising less than half the number 
of districts in each of tho former, comes last with 1,742. Tho proportions in 
the Political divisions vary from 1,998 in Atraf-i-Balda to 2,571 in the Western 
division, the Eastern alone being left behind with 1,028. 

The remaining vernacular of the Province, Kanarese, shows vory sparse 
proportions in all the districts of tho Tclingana 'and the Mahratwara, where tho 
proportions do not exceed 15, except in Bidar (1,988), Nander (205), Mahbub- 
nagar (197), Naldrug (181) and Indur (163). The proportions in the Karnatic 
districts are, Lingsugur (3,572), Gulbarga (2,350) and Raichur (1,274). Among 
Linguistic divisions, the Karnatic comes first with (7,196), followed by Mahrat- 
wara (2,408) and Telingana (396). Among Political divisions, the Southern and 
Northern comes first and second with 7,377 and 2,167 per 10,000 respectively, 
the proportions in the remaining divisions ranging from 235 in the Western to 
21 in Atraf-i-Balda. 


The other languages that show any proportions in almost all the districts 
are Pashtu, Hindi, Hindi Gypsy (none in the City), Punjabi (none in Ling- 
sugur), Guzarati, English (none in Sirpur Tandur), Tamil (none in Naldrug) 
and Arabic. It will be noted that the capital takes up by far the largest pro- 
portions in Pashtu (3,286), English (8,779), Tamil (5,320) and Arabic (5,370), 
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leaving very little for most of the districts. The largest proportions in the re- 
maining languages are found as follows Punjabi in Nander (1,504), Hindi in 
Aurangabad (2,130), Hindi Gypsy in Warangal (1,801) and Gujarati in Warangal 
(4,637). 

In the remaining languages, tho whole or nearly the whole of the persons 
speaking them are found in the capital and it is therefore needless" to enter into 
any details regarding them. 

Section III.-PROPORTIONS OF THE SEXES. ' 

376. — Proportions Of the Sexes. — The following statement shows the 
average number of females to 1,000 males in each language, in each district 
and division. 
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STATEMENT 


Districts, Ac. 


Family. 


A, Aryan... 


Group, 


Language. 


Eranic 


Indie 


Pushtu 

Baloch 

Persian 

Armenian 


Total Iranic,. 


B. j 

Dravkiian.J 


Italic 


Teutonic., 


Kashmiri 

Punjabi 

Sindhi... 

Hindi ... 


Total Hindi.. 

Hindi Gypsy ... 
Gujarati 
Mahratti 
Bengali 

Uriya 


Total Indie,. 


C. 

Kolarian.. 


Semitic 


Scythia or; 
Turatiic, 


Mongolian. 


Sclavonic. 


(a) South-] 
era. 


(b) North-] 
era. 


Italian 

French 

Portuguese ... 

Total Italic.. 
Gi.hmamc. 
German 
English 

Dutch 


Total Germanic.... 
SlJANDANAVUN. 
Danish 


Total Teutonic.. 

Polish 

Bohemian 


Tartar 


Chinese 


Total Sclavonic..,.. 

Total Aryan family., 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Kunareso 

Malay ala m 

(.-bench u 

Total Southern Branch, 

Gond 

Total 13. Dravidianfaniily] 

Kur 

Total Kolarian.., 


Arabic 

Abyssinian ... 

Total Semitic.. 
Turk! 


Total Turk!.., . 

Chinese 

Total of ail families ... 

Total Indian Languages, 
Total Foreign Langu- 
ages.-.. ... 


Diclect. 

i 

Provincial To- 
tal. 

£ 

c 

9 

52 

4 

s 

S3 

Ctt 

1 

0 

cn 

*5 

b 

a 

« 

*3 

bm 

< 

Mahbubnagar. 

Nalgonda. 

•3 

e>0 

S3 

c 

aj 

£ 

*3 

*§ 

2d 

w 

0 

JB 


425 

691 

1 

7 26 

1 731 

7 20, 

67( 

1 21, 

1 66 

7 38 

5! 11 

90 

5 534 

No F. 


472 

21 

5 441 

) 36 

21: 

1 Q6 

7 38 

5 111 

90 

5 528 


615 

50( 

) 66* 

61 £ 

... 







791 

431 

54: 

506 

1,37: 

44 

4 40 

1 681 

82i 

1 901 


265 

No F 

23f 

1 IS 



... 




Hindi 

762 

58. 

58/ 

586 

1,17a 

53( 

) 98 

361 

67 

756 

Urdu 

953 

l,05l 

8715 

944 

921 

1,00S 

961 

91!i 

944 

1,014 


910 

1,031 

> 85$ 

926 

931 

1,00( 

06f 

988 

94f 

1,003 


822 


246 

24b 

088 

701 

751 

849 

826 

841 


912 

551 

715 

689 

444 

1,07£ 

74S< 

990 

83C 

857 


967 

92; 

815 

855 

836 

93C 

1,025 

894 

915 

976 


407 

No F 

52! 

421 







Jagannutk 

1,118 


1,292 

1,292 


1,00C 

... 

1 

1,000 


No~F. 


955 

1 ,02f 

>j 85*2 

917 

910 

955 

86 C 

897 

919 

975 


3,500 


4,667 

4.667 








3,000 


6,000 

6,000 








280 

251 

246 

246 




... 

... 

... 


489 

250 

557 

538 

... 


... 


... 

... 


667 


700 

700 








494 

689 

452 

456 

1,193 

917 

571 

570 

676 

1,000 


498 

689 

453 

455 

1,193 

917 

571 

570 

670 

1,000 


No F. 



... 


No F. 


... 

... 



498 

089 

453 

455 

1,1 93 j 

847 

571 

570 

676 

1,000 


No F. 


No K, 

No K. 








NuM. 


No M. 

NoM. 






... 


1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

... 

... 



... 



953 

1,012 

822 

892 ( 

907 

955 

859 

896 

919 

974 


913 

800 

955 

954 

1,015 

951 

924 

880 

1,019 

614 


970 

955 

988 

982 

977 

978 

963 

952 

943 

1,01a 


991 

1,047 

780 

962 

720 

967 

702 

858 

772 

988 


817, 


455 

455 



No F. 





977 ( 


769 

769 J 

N’uM. 

NoM. 

G67 

1,006 

... 

... 


974 

957 

982 

977 

976 

978 

963 

95lj 

943 

1,011 


954 

i,oooj 

1,000 

... 


... 

989j 

948 

924 


974 

957 

982] 

977 

976 

978 

963 

951 

943 

1,010 


985 

. - J. 

... 


1,020 

... 

... 

1,929 

... 


985 ... 

... | ... 


1,020 


... t 

1,929 

... 


576 

187 

623j 

440 

225 

422 

444 

500 

757 

761 


213 No F. 

238] 

233 

*0 F. 1 

So F. 


... 















573 

187 

GI7 j 

439 

212 

420 

444 

500 

767 

76L 

Osmunli... 

2,000 

1,000 

66 7 1 

750 






3,250 

Chagatai... 

1,059 No F. 

200 

71 

1,6001 

S T oF. 


... 

833 



1,238 

1,000 

375 

222 

1,6001 

STo F. 



833 : 

3,250 



- 

... 

... 




... 

... 

... 


964! 

I 

972 

894 

917 

966 

975 

953 

945 

941 

1,004 


965 

999 

916 

940 

967 

975 

953 

945 

941 

l t 004 


647 

215 

520 

457 

431 

439 

455 

565 

743 

805 
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Districts, &c. 


Linguistic divisions 


Political divisions. 



6 06 1 525 

!'.! 1 12,000 


606 687| 4801 8311 7141 2291 993{ 1.0001 776 

Ml *419 


824 800 

990 941 


495 431 650 700> 205 

... |NoK. 

iF. ... 2,143. 600 6*6 

... No F. 

489 431 683 j 686 349 

..7 I ... «15 


9881 923 9 




444 j 763| 730 No F. 667 700 263 ... 8 

444 76s| 730 No F. 667 7«0 263 ... 8 


444 763 730|nofJ 6671 700 



9831 969 956 



950j 968| 957 1 971) 958| 955| 960 


971 1,014 


933 

992 1,031 

1,008 

982 

1,000 

649 No M 

1,007 

888 

1,000 

649 No M 

1,007 

888 

578 

1,330 l,C2i 

1 256 

911 

578 

1,330 1,621 

1 256 

911 
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Para. 376.] Introductory. [Languages. 

Let us first consider the proportions in the total population returning each 
language in the Province. Among the vernaculars, Kanarese shows the highest 
average (1)91) followed by Telugu (970), Mahratti (967) and Urdu (953). 
Among the other Indian languages, Uriya (Jagannathi) comes first with a pre- 
ponderance of 118 females to every 1,000 males. The number returned as speak, 
in g this language is very small, and this disproportion is therefore of no account. 
The Ivur speakers come next with tho highest average below par, i.e., 985, followed 
by Chenchu (977), Gond (954), Tamil (943), Gujarathi (912), Hindi Gypsy (822), 
Malayalam (817), Punjabi (791), the proportion falling to so low a figure as 265 
in Sindhi. In the case of the non-Indian Asiatic languages, there are only four 
that show any proportions, namely, Turki, Chagatai, (1,059), Persian (691), 
Arabic (576) and Pashtu (425). Of European languages, it is only necessary to 
notice English, which shows a proportion of 494. This disproportion in the 
sexes is due to the presence of large numbers of the military in the suburbs 
who are, for the most part, unmarried. 

The proportions of the sexes in tho capital next deserve attention. Here 
Telugu comes first among the Vernaculars, followed by Urdu (944), Mahratti 
(855) and Kanarese (780), In the case of the other Indian languages, Uriya 
(Jagannathi) again comes above par, with 1,292, the Gond following with an equal 
number of males and females. The Tamil speakers come next with 954, followed 
by the others with averages varying from 769 in Chenchu to 119 in Sindhi. 
The non-Indian Asiatic languages show averages of 676 in Persian, 440 in 
Arabic, 203 in Pashtu and 71 in Turki (Chagatai). The English speaking 
population shows an even less proportion (456) here, than in the case of the 
Province. 

It is unnecessary to follow the figures in each district and division, as the 
proportions are pretty uniform in the case of tho Vernaculars as Well as those 
other languages which are evenly distributed among them, and as the propor- 
tions in the scantily returned languages are devoid of any interest. 

Section IV.-STATISTICS OF BIRTH PLACE AND 

LANGUAGE. 

370.— Introductory.— The statistics we propose to discuss in this section 
are the outcome of the recommendations made by .the Special Committee that sat 
in 1878 to consider the suggestions for a general Census of India in 1881, modi- 
fied by subsequent experience. The Imperial Tables containing the statistics 
are X (Languages) and XI (Birth place). 

The Committee’s recommendations on this subject, are contained in their 
report, the eighteenth and subsequent paras of which run as follow 

“ The Table of races and nationalities should, we think, be restricted to an 
exposition of the actual ethnical elements that go to make up the population of 
the country. In this view we consider that the information may be of great 
practical value. It would not only illustrate, as in the last Census, the strength 
of the foreign element to be found in India, but it would throw further light 
upon the distribution of the natives themselves, according to Provincial and 
Linguistic distinctions. 

*«*#*« 
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An important question, however, is the definition of the term nationality 
As regards fore.gners, whose nationality is for the most part sufficiently pro- 
nounced, there is no difficulty ; hut it is not easy in the case of the various 
native races which inhabit the different provinces of India. 

Two tests instinctively suggest themselves, viz., those of .language and 
birthplace ; but it is clear that either of them is insufficient without the other. 

****** 

Wo propose therefore in the enumerator’s return to give two sub-columns 
under 'nationality, so as to show both the language of birth and the place of 
bitth. At the same! time we do not eoueoal from ourselves that even this argu- 
ment will not in all cases suffice to convey a correct idea of a person's race or 
nationality. Wo therefore propose to add a note to the heading “ Place of birth" 
for the instruction of the enumerators, to secure the insertion in that column of 
correct particulars regarding British-born subjects, foreigners, and persons of 
mixed parentage.” 

Commenting on the above extracts from the Report of the Census Com- 
mittee of 1878, Mr. J. A. Lourdillon, the Superintendent ot Census Operations 
in Bengal for 1881, thus wrote: — 

“ In making this recoin meudati n, the Committee do no appear to have given 
sufficient weight to the great difficulty of arriving at any clear conclusions from 
scrutinising a number ol individual instances, each complicated by the innumer- 
able combinations of two such varying factors as these. They recognised the 
iact that for any given person an examination of his recorded birth place and 
language, combined by the evidence afforded by his name, would show, almost 
without the possibility of error, of what nationality ha was; hut they seem to 
have forgotten that the compiling staff would have neither the time nor the 
ability for this careful and intelligent scrutiny in tide case of oath unit in the 
enormous population of India, and that unless this scrutiny were applied, and the 
proper conclusion drawn in each case, no classification would be possible. The 
theary that nationality could be ascertained by the tests of birth place and 
language was excellent, but in practice, this examination could hardly have been 
carried out. 

* j 

“ In point of fact, however, the attempt was never made, for the Government 
of India, in forwarding the Committee's Report to the Secretary of State for India, 
expressed its disapproval of the proposal to extract information as to nationality 
from the statistics of birthplace and mother tongue, and recommended that the 
information gained under those heads should be separately shown. The approv- 
al of the Secretary of State confirmed this decision, and the heading for “nation- 
ality,” as embracing the two sub-heads- “ Birth place” and “ Mother tongue/ was 
then struck out of the enumerator’s schedule.” 

377.— Comparison of Birth place and language Statistics.— Al- 
though this decisibn of the Government of India has rendered any detailed com- 
parison between the two sets of figures superfluous, we may be excused if we 
devote a little attention to the consideration of the combined statistics. With this 
object in view, two statements are hereunder given, the first dealing with 
Indian and the second with Foreign languages. 

20 
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STATEMENT No. 203. 


Indian Languages. 


As i’Kk Table X. Parent Tongue. 

• 

As per Table XI. Birth Places. 

Difference, 

Languages. 

Both 

sexes. 

Males. 

Females 

Birth places. 

Both 

sexes. 

Males. 

Females, 

Bi»th sexes. 

Males. 

Females, 

Pashto 
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)j 2,04 £ 
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Afghanistan . . 
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>, 212 ' 32i 
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i 

Kashmiri 
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58 
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31 


21 

- 1 

Nepalese 


... 
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56 

35 

21 

- 
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35 
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Punjab 
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— 
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> — 

1,644 

+ 12 

Hindi 
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618,381 

Central Provinces 
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Central India u States 
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Sindhi 

62 

49 

13 





+ 

62 

+ 

1 

49+ 1 
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Gujarati 

26,994 

14,116 

u,S78 





+ 

26,994 

+ 

14, UG 

+ 12,87 

Bengali 

38 

27 


Bengal 

1,231 
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343 

- 
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— 

861 

— 33 

Mahrutti 

3, 493,868 

1,776,58ft 

1,717,270 

' Mahratwara Linguistir 
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2,294,857 
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19,650 
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72 

37 
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Portuguese Settlements. 
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Andamanese . . 
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Andamans 
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Malay 




Straits Settlements nnd 
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Malay. 
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722 , 13 ? 

Kariiiitic linguistic 
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2,464 
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— 
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Coorg 

12 

5 
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Tamil 

29,266 
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46,642 
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2 
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Ceylon 
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Telugu 
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__ 
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16,214 

12,730 

— 

28,944 
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Uriya 
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85 

95 
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Gondi 
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Assamese 
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Burma 
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— 
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11.526,698 < 
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The statement referring to Indian languages shows that according to 
Table XI, Birth place, there are 13,085 persons more than those returned 
as speaking Indian languages, while the second statement referring to foreign 
languages shows that this same number of persons though returnod as 
speaking foreign languages were not born in the countries where the languages 
are respectively spoken as vernaculars. A little careful study of the two 
statements will soon show how this anomaly is to be explained. These 13,085 
persons though speaking foreign languages were born in these dominions, i.e., 
a certain number of persons born in foreign countries having settled in this 
country, begat children, who, though they returned their place of birth as this 
Province, returned their mother tongue as a foreign language. 

Wo shall next touch upon the seeming discrepancies in some individual 
languages. Taking Hindi first, we find that 1 ,275,9 10 persons returned them- 
selves as speaking Hindi, (including Urdu), while the Birth place Table shows 
only 30,537. There being no Hindi or Urdu Linguistic division, and the Urdu 
speaking population being distributed over the whole country, which was 
parcelled out into three Linguistic divisions, it follows that the unaccounted for 
1,236,383 Hindi speakers were included in the sa : d divisions. In the case of 
Mahratti, the numb r of persons according to Table X Language is 3,493,858, while 
according to Birth places the numberis 4,694,047, givinga difference of 1,200,189. 
Similarly under Kanareso there is a credit of 243,835 persons to the IVrtli 
place Table. On the other hand, 'L'olugu, along with which, Tamil, Malaynlam 
and Chonohu have been taken, shows an excess of 25,907 persons under 
language over birth place. Against this we may place the 26,277 persons whose 
birth places were unspecified, within II. H. the Nizam’s dominions. 

1 he different c of 1,482 in favour of the Pashtu language, may be attributed 
to the fact that this number was born in this Province from parents who came 
originally from Afghanistan. In the case of the Punjabi, the 1,505 persons 
bora in the Punjab may have returned some dialect of Hindi as their mother 
tongue. Tin; same remark applies to the excess in favour of Baluchistan (18), 
Kashmiri (37), Nepal (56) and Bengal (1,193). In the case of Assam and Burma, 
there is reason to believe that these were returned as the birth places of the child- 
ren of Europeans or of their native servants speaking Tamil and Telugu. Tho 
majority of tho Uriya, Gond and Kur speaking people were, no doubt, born 
within the dominions. Gujarat was not returned as a separate birth place, having 
been included under Bombay, which explains the difference against Gujarati. 
The Hindi Gypsies being a •compound of vagrant tribes, were probably born 
within those dominions, while many more may have immigrated. There are 
again 28,944 persons born in unspecified India, to equalise differences. 

Turning next to the foreign tongues, the languages that arrest our attention 
are Arabic, English and Persian. The excess of 8,059 Arabs over the birth placo 
figures has already boon explained as being due to the fact of the Arabs born in the 
Province having returned Arabic as their mother tongue. The similar excess of 
5,392 in the English speaking population is explained by the fact of the Eurasians 
and a few children of Europeans having been born eithor in this Province or in 
other parts of India. The same reasoning as in the case of the Arabs holds good 
in the case of the Persians, who show a difference of G29. The differences in the 
other languages in this statement arc insignificant and are not therefore discussed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MIGRATION. 


Section I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

378. — Types Of Migration. — Mr. Ibbetson, the Punjab Census Super- 
intendent of 1881, thus wrote “ Migration may be roughly referred to four 
different types - 

I. " Temporary , due to a local failure of ftrass, or even of food, driving the people 

to seek the one or the other in more favoured districts ; to a temporary 
demand for labour on public works or for transport purposes attracting a 
large number of labourers to a particular locality, and the like. 

II. “ Periodic , due to the changing seasons which drive men to and fro between 

the cool mountains and the warm valleys and plains, or from the scorched 
steppes to the grassy river banks and lower hills and which send them forth 
for purposes of carriage, trade, and so forth. 

III. “ Permanent , where overcrowding or distress on the one hand, or physical or 

political advantages on the other, drive away from one district and attract 
to another people who settle down permanently on the land. 

IV. “ Benprocal , where, in the absence of any local attractions to induce move- 

ments from cither quarter, persons pass from one district to another, and are 
replaced by others moving in the opposite direction. * * 

These four types can, in great measure, be distinguished by the varying 
proportion of the sexes, among the migrants, the males being largely in excess 
in temporary and less so as a rule in periodic migration, the proportion being 
fairly normal in permanent migration, while in reciprocal migration the females 
greatly predominate. But, of course, each type shades off into all the others; 
indeed it may often bo said to produce them, for people will more readily settle 
temporarily or permanently where friends and connections have preceded them; 
two or more types are generally present side by side; and the proportion of the 
sexes can only be taken as a very rough indication of the general nature of the 
migration and of the type which prevails most largely/' 

So far as this Province is concerned, the second type, periodic , cannot 
be said to exist, as the climate of the whole o,f , the dominions is more or less 
equable throughout the year. We are therefore inclined to think that only the 
temporary i th v permanent and the reciprocal types of migration exist in our case. 

379. — Permanent and Reciprocal Migration.— There are many 
persons who cither came and settle down on better lands available within this 
Province, or who emigrate into the cheaper adjoining districts of British 
territory. This type of emigration may be regarded as permanent, for the settler 
on the land, having brought with him his wife, children, and effects, has no present 
intention of going back, nor has he a home of his own anywhere else. In this 
case therefore the proportions of the sexes are fairly normal. In the next type, 
reciprocal , the migration principally affects the fair sex. The Hindu S) stem of 
marriage, the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, the limited number of castes 
and families within which a Hindu may marry, all drive the intending bride- 
groom to select his bride from districts situated far away. This exchange of 
girls in marriage between the different districts of the Province or with 
adjoining districts of British territory has been termed a reciprocal ” migration. 
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Migration.] Distribution of 10,000 persons over different Birth places. [Para. 384. 

380. — Temporary Migration.— Among the temporary immigrants 
into the Province, we must not fail to include the numerous inhabitants from the 
United Provinces and the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, who came here in 
search of employment. Many of them hold high offices. Their ultimate 
intention being to return to the places that gave them birth, they have to bo 
included in this class. 

381. — Scope Of the Birthplace Table. — Imperial Table XT, contain- 
ing the Birthplace statistics, deserves a word of explanation, before a discussion 
of the statements based thereon is entered into. The place of birth of every 
person enumerated within the Nizam’s dominions (less the unspecified) on the 
final Census night, is shown in tho table for each district. To obtain this infor- 
mation for any district shown at the top of the Table, it should be road vertically, 
the total of that column representing the total number of persons born in that 
district. In order to understand the distribution of tho persons born in that 
place over the different districts &c., the Table has to be read horizontally, when 
the figures against each name in column 1, give the required information. 

382. — Statistics already touched upon.— In the last section of the 
preceding chapter, we pointed out the importaneo attached to the birth place 
statistics. At the Census of 1881, language and birthplace statistics were 
taken together; but on the present occasion a separate Chapter for the discussion 
of the problems connected with this subject has been prescribed by the Imperial 
Census Commissioner. In dealing with tho movement of the population m 
Chapter II, we had to touch upon the most salient points connected with the 
migrations of tho people in so far as they affected the general movement. In this 
chapter, the oxtent and the direction of the movement are considered in detail. 

Section II. — MIGRATION STATISTICS. 


383 # Distribution ot Population by Birthplace. The total 

STATEMENT No. 205. population distributed by birthplace, 

together with the proportion per 10,000 
is shown in the marginal statement. 
It is thus seen that 96'66 per cent of 
the population have been born within 
the Province, and 3 34 per cent are 
immigrants from beyond. Tho high 
proportion of the indigenous popula- 
tion, recalls to memory the remark 
made by the Census Commissioner 
for India in his report on tho 1881 
Census : — " The Indian population is 


1 

1 

Birthplace. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Proportion per 
10,000 of total 
population. 

A.— -India, 

1 Within the Province 

2 Elsewhere in India 

11,151,707 

373,383 

9,666 

324 

Total A.— India 

11,525,150 

9,990 

B.— Othbr Asiatic Countrikb. 

6,652 

6 

C.— Eurofk 

1 United Kingdom ... — 

2 Other European Countries ... 

3,442 

76 

3 

Total C.—Eurofb 

3,518 

3 

D.-~El»bwhkrb 

1,720 

1 

Total 

11,537,040 

10 ,000 


in no instance a people tnau uesuea w — """ ? . „ 

obtain a fair aiuhunt of .ubsistaucc in its own village lands it never migrate* . 

384.— Distribution of 10,000 persons over different Birth- 
places.- In tlie following statement, 10,000 person, of the Province and ot 

each district in the Province, ore distributed, over the different 'urth places 

returned in tlie schedules. 
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Migration.] Distribution of 10,000 persons over different birthplaces. [Par.t. 384. 
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Para. 384.] Distribution of 10,000 persons over different [Migration. 

birthplaces. 
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Chapter IX.] Section II. — Migration Statistics. 

Migration.] "llyd.Al [iv^3B6. 

38®* Distribution of the Provincial population.— Oi’ 10,000 

persons enumerated within the Province, 9,666 were born within tho dominions 
leaving 334 immigrants. Of this number, the birth places of 23 within the 
Province, are precisely unascertainable. 307 persons were born in the capital 
and 294 in Atraf-i- Baida, giving 601 for tho whole district, including the capital. 
Among the districts, Elgandal comes first with 963 per 10,000 population of the 
whole Province, followed by Bidar (813) and Warangal (701). The proportions 
in the other districts fall below 700 in each. Thus, Aurangabad shows 669, 
followed by Parbbani (644), Malibubnagar (583), Indur (568), Birh (552), 
Nalgonda (544), Gulbarga (537), Nandor (527), Naldrug (507), Lingsugur 
(503), Kaichur (425), Medak (323) and Sirpur Tandur (lcSO). 

Next considering the countries that supplied our immigrants, wc find that 
the contiguous British territory furnished 277 per 10,000. Bombay conics first 
with 139, followed by Madras (79), and the Berars (39). The North-West 
Provinces and Oudh supplied 9 and 2 per 10,000 respectively, while tins Central 
Provinces gave us 5, the Punjab 3, and Bengal 1 per 10,000 of our population. 
21 per 10,000 of our population came from the Indian Feudatory States, being 
composed of 1G from the Rajputana States, 4 from Mysore and l from the 
Central Indian States. India unspecified shows 26, bringing up the tot il to 9,990 
per 10,000 leaving only 0*1 per cent for countries out of India. Of the non- 
Indian Asiatic countries, the only ones that show any appreciable proportions 
arc Arabia (5) and Afghanistan (1). Europe supplies 3 per 10,000, made up of 
England (2) and Ireland (1). The immigrants from tho unspecified parts of 
the world make up the total population, bearing a proportion of 1 in 10,000. The 
numbers, in the case of the remaining countries shown in column 1 of tho above 
statement are so small that they bear no appreciable! ratio in a proportionate 
population of 10,000. They arc consequently shown with an asterisk. 

386.— Hyderabad . — In the City and the suburbs, the indigenous popula- 
tion bears percentages of 71*11 and 70*22 respectively to the total population, thus 
giving a proportion of 70*49 per cent for the capital. The balance has immi- 
grated from the districts of the Province as well as other countries. The total 
population born within the dominions and found in tlio capital bears a proportion 
of 8,349 per 10,000, showing that there were 1,651 immigrants from foreign 
countries. Of the 1,300 immigrants into the capital per 10,000, who came from 
within the Province, 104 wore drafted from unspecified parts; Atraf-i-Balda, the 
district in which it is situated supplied the highest proportion (lb, 5), Medak 
(161) comes next, followed by Indur (129), Bidar (117), Malibubnagar (113), and 
Aurangabad (103). Sirpur Tandur furnished no immigrants, and the proportions 
borne by the immigrants from other districts into the capital vary from 80 in 
Gulbarga and 73 in Elgandal to 16 in Parbhani and 14 in Naldrug. The high 
proportion of immigrants from Atraf-i-Balda cannot be supposed to represent 
permanent migration. The produce of the surrounding country is every day being 
brought into the capital by numerous persons for purposes of sale or barter. 
There was next tho Moulali Urus, which attracted a very large number of 
visitors from the surrounding country. As our record of visitors was not 
abstracted, we are not in a position to eliminate these temporary factors of 

disturbance. 

* 

From the adjoining provinces of India, including British territoiy, feuda- 
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[Chapter IX. 

Malihubnagar. ’ [Migration, 

tory status, and the unspecified parts of India (230), there came into the capital 
1,462 per 10,000 of the population. Madras supplied the largest proportion 
(520), the immigrants from which Province are chiefly found in the cantonments 
of Secunderabad, Trimulgherry and Bolarum. The North-Western Provinces 
(111) and Oudh (69) come next with 180, followed by Bombay (93), the Central 
Provinces (62), the Punjab (56), the Berars (25), Bengal (20) and Burma (3). 

The immigrants from the North-West Provinces, Oudh and the Punjab go to 
swell what is termed the " Hindustani ” element in the capital. The Parsis and 
the Mahrattas mainly belong to Bombay arid some of the latter to the Berars. 
Among Feudatory States, the Rajputana group comes first with 149, followed 
by Mysore (99) and the Central Indian States (22). 

Thero now remain 189 per 10,000 persons to be accounted for. Among 
Asiatic countries, Arabia (65), Afghanistan (8), Persia (4), Turkistanand China 
(1 each) bring up the proportion to 79, leaving England (54), Ireland (24), 
Scotland (2) and Germany (1) among European countries, and Abyssinia (1) and 
the unspecified of the world (28) to square up the difference. 

387— General Remarks on District Distribution.— Before wo 

take up the figures district by district, a few of the general features may 
be noted. In tlio first place, none of the districts received any appreciable 
proportions of immigrants from any part of the world outsido Asia, except 
Raichur and Lingsugur which show 5 and 3 (per 10,000) of immigrants from 
unspecified parts of the world. In the next place it will be noticed that 
over 099 per mill/' of the persons found in each district were born within India. 

In the last place, if we omit such districts as Aurangabad, Sirpur Tandur, &c., 
which are situated on the border, the proportion of the indigenous population in 
each, i.e., the proportion of persons born within the Nizam’s dominions, docs not 
fall below 98 per cent, 

388. — Atraf-i-Balda.— The ratio, which the number of persons, born 

in this district and found within its precincts on the night of tire final enume- 
ration, bears to 10,000, is 7,728. Medak furnishes the largest ratio of immigrants 
(579) followed by the capital (480), Nalgonda (444), Mahbubnagar (281), Elgan- 
dal (140) and Bidar (106). The ratios in the remaining districts vary from 45 \ 

in Gulbarga to nil in Birli, Naldrug and Parbhani. The total population enumerat- i 
ed in Atraf-i-Balda, who returned themselves as being born within the Province, 
thus bears a proportion of 9,909 to 10,000. Of the Province of India, Madras 
comes first with 30, followed by Bombay (15), Rajputana States (3), N.-W. Pro- 
vinces, Punjab and Central Provinces (2 each), Bengal, Mysore and the Berars 

( I each), India unspecified (29) bringing up the ratio to 9,995, leaving 4 for 
Arabia and 1 for Afghanistan. 

389. — Mahbubnagar. — This district returned as many as 9,392 per 10,000 
persons as indigenous. Atraf-i-Balda (182), Gulbarga (123), Raichur (91), 
Nalgonda (67) and the capital (36) contribute the largest proportions of immi- 
grants, followed by tho remoter districts of the Province, whose ratios vary from 
18 in Warangal to none in four districts, the Province unspecified showing a ratio 
of 4. These ratios bring up the number of persons born within the dominiqps and 
found in this district to 99*51 por cent of its population. Madras supplied 28 
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Section II. — Migration Statistics. 

Aurangabad. [Para. 395. 

per 10,000 of the population, followed by Bombay (5), Arabia (3), the North* 
West Provinces, the Punjab and the Rajputana States (1 each), India unspecified 
bringing up the rear with the proportion of 10 in 10,000. 

390. — Nalgonda. — 9,361 per 10,000 of the population of this district 
were born within it. The contiguous districts that gave the highest propor- 
tions of immigrants were Warangal (236) and Atraf-i-Balda (119) followed by 
Mahbubnagar (55), the capital (38) and Elgandal (25), the ratios in the remaining 
districts falling below 7 (in Mcdak). Nalgonda received 133 (per 10,000) 
immigrants from Madras, 2 from Bombay, 1 each from the Punjab and* Arabia 
and 15 from unspecified parts of India. 

391. — Warangal. — The indigenous population of this district bears a 
proportion of 9,188 to the total population reduced to 10,000. Nalgonda (195) 
and Elgandal (165) furnished the highest proportions of immigrants, followed by 
the remaining districts, which nowhere show a proportion exceeding 12 (in 
Mahbubnagar). This district received the highest proportion (340) of its 
foreign immigrants from Madras, Bombay (5), Oudh (3), Central Provinces (2), 
Punjab and Rajputana States (l each) and India unspecified (20) completing tho 
remainder. 

392. — Elgandal. — Of 10,000 persons found in this district, 9,793 were 
born within it, 77 in Warangal, 39 in Indur, 23 in Medak, 13 in Raichur and 
10 in the capital. The remaining persons were furnished by the other districts 
of the Province, and other Indian countries, the proportions nowhere exceeding 
9 per 10,000. 

393. — Indur.— This district shows 9,480 per 10,000 of its population to 
have been born within it. The districts that furnished tho largest proportions of 
immigrants were Nander (189), Medak (101), Elgandal (67), Bidar (66), Birh (17), 
the capital (14), tho other districts following with ratios less than 7. The total 
population born within the dominions and enumerated in Indur makes up 99'7l 
per cent of its population. It receives 24 per 10,000 from other Indian Pro- 
vinces, the remaining (5) being made up by Arabia (4) and Afghanistan (1). 

394. _])![edak.— 9,928 per 10,000 of the population enumerated in this 
district were born within the Province, the highest proportion being in Medak 
itself (8,981) followed by Indur (204), Atraf-i-Balda (200), Elgandal (171), 
Bidar (98), Nander (93), the capital (80), Nalgonda (32), Mahbubnagar (24), 
Warangal (14) and tho other districts with ratios of 9 and less. Among Indian 
Provinces, Madras heads with 20, followed by Bombay (5), Central Provinces (3), 
and three other Provinces with 2 each, while among non-Indian Asiatic countries, 
Arabia (7) alone has an appreciable ratio. 

395 . — Aurangabad.— The number of natives of the Province enumerated 
in Aurangabad bears a proportion of 92*52 per cent to the total population of 
the district. Aurangabad returns 8,901 persons (out of 10,000) born within its 
own limits. The territorial divisions within the Province that contributed 
most to Aurangabad are Birh (166), Parbhani (85), and the capital (53), the 
proportions in the.other districts nowhere exceeding 9. Of the contiguous Indian 
Provinces Bombay(476) and the Berars (133) contributed the largest proportions, 
followed by the North-West Provinces (22), the Central Provinces (14), Punjab 
(6) and Madras 4. Rajputana, of the Feudatory States returned 27, and India 
unspecified 61. These figures bring the ratio up to 9,995 per 10,000 leaving 3 

for Afghanistan and 2 for Arabia. 

» 
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Section II.— Migration Statistics. [Chapter IX. 

Para. 402.J Gulbarga. [Migration. 

396. - Birh. — The Provincial natives found in this district bear a propor- 
tion of 9,5-16 to 10,000 persons. Of these 9,033 were born in Birh itself, 216 in 
Aurangabad, 122 in Naldrug, 77 in Parbhani and 48 in N T ander. The capital 
furnished 13, while the other districts show ratios of 12 or less. The largest 
number of immigrants camo from Bombay (397) and Rajputana States (30), the 
Berars and the Central Provinces returning only 9 ai d 5 per 10,000 respectively. 

397. — Nander. — This district had 9,956 natives of the Province enumerated 
within its limits, out of every 10,000 of the population, of which 8,856 were born 
within the district itself, 369 in Bidar, 344 in Indur, and 205 in Parbhani. 
The capital shows 12, and Birh 22, the remaining districts showing proportions 
less than 10. The foreign immigrants are not many, the Berars contributing 
88, Bombay 21, Rajputana States 16, India unspecified 7, Punjab 3, the Central 
Provinces, the North-West Provinces and Arabia 2 each, and Madras and 
Afghanistan 1 each. 

398. — Naldrug. — Naldrug has 8,762 natives, who, with 258 from Birh, 
200 from Bidar, 65 from the capital, 20 from Gulbarga, 13 each from Auranga- 
bad and Nander, 12 from Parbhani and 30 from other districts, make up 
9,373 per 10,000 of its population. Among Indian Provinces, Bombay furnished 
the highest proportion (581) followed by Rajputana (21), the Berars (7), Madras, 
the North-West Provinces, the Punjab, Afghanistan and Arabia making up 
the total number. 

399. — Bidar. — 9,580 out, of 10,000 persons found in Bidar were born in 
it, while the proportion of persons bom in the Province is 9,961, the balance 
being made up by other districts with proportions varying from 69 in Nander, 
65 in Gulbarga, 44 in Indur, and 43 in Elgandal to l in each of 5 districts. 
Bombay furnished 22, the Rajputana States 8, the Berars, Central Provinces, 
Madras, North-West Provinces, Punjab, Afghanistan and Arabia one each. 

400. — Parbhani.— In this district, 8,839 out of every 10,000 persons were 
born in it. Nander (250), Birh (233) and Aurangabad (152) furnished the 
largest proportions of immigrants, followed by Bidar (77), the capital (43), 
Naldrug (19), Gulbarga (13) and Indur (11). The Berars supplied 186 per 
10,000 of its population, Bombay 46, the North-West Provinces 16, and the 
Central Provinces and the Punjab 4 each, while among Feudatory States, the 
Rajputana group yielded 48. Of foreign countries, Afghanistan (2) and Arabia 
(1) were the only countries that sent any immigrants into this district. 

401. — Sirpur Tandur.— The native population of this district bears a 
proportion of 89* 11 percent. There were 102 per 10,000 immigrants from 
unspecified parts of the Province, while Elgandal (140), Indur (90), Nander (48) 
and Parbhani (34) furnished the largest numbers of immigrants from within the 
dominions, making the total indigenous population bear the ratio of 93*66 per 
cent. The bulk of the t'oroign immigrants came from the Berars (404), Central 
Provinces (59), Bombay (44) and India unspecified (119). 

402. — Gulbarga. — This district, though situated on tho line of rail- 
way, received a fewer proportion of immigrants than Sirpur Tandur. The 
natives of the district bear a ratio of 90*22 per cent and the places that sent 
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Migration.] Distribution of 10,000 among different classes of [Para. 405. 

birthplace. 

the largest numbers of interprovincial immigrants were Bidar (140), the capital 
(121), Lingsugur (86), Mahbubnagar (83), the Provinco unspecified (71), Raichur 
(43), Naldrug (30), Parbhani (25), Atraf-i-Balda and Medak (10 each). The 
foreign immigrants worth mentioning came from Bombay (283), Madras (11), 
Rajputana States (5) and India unspecified (25). 

403. Raichur. 90*82 per cent of the population of this district was 
born within it. Lingsugur gave 211 (per 10,000) immigrants, Mahbubnagar 200, 
Gulbargj. 117, the capital 40, Aurangabad 14, Elgandil 12 and a few other 
districts 4 and less, bringing the indigenous proportion to 97*01. Of the countries 
that supplied the largest proportions of foreign immigrants, Madras (220) and 
Bombay (47) take the lead, followed by the North-West Provinces (X), the liaj- 
putana States (6), the Berars (4), India unspecified (3), Mysore (2), the Oentrul 
Provinces, the Central India States, Afghanistan and Arabia (1 each!. 


404. — Lingsugur. — This district comes between the other two of the 

same Linguistic division with 90*6 per cent of natives. Raichur gave 197 immi- 
grants in a population of 10,000 and Gulbarga, 08. '1 ho capital furnished 3G 

and Mahbubnagar 27, the other districts coining behind with 4 and less. Of 
foreign immigrants, Bombay supplied 335 and Madras 227, followed by Raj- 
putana (6», India unspecified (5), Bengal and Mysore (2 each), the Berars, the 
North-West Provinces and Turkistan (1 each). 

405. — Distribution of 10,000 persons of each district 
among the different classes of Birthplace.— Another method of 
studying the figures depicted in the last statement is to group the different 
places of birth into so many classes. In the following statement is shown the 
distribution of a total population of 10,000 persons in each district, Atraf-i-Balda 
being taken to include the capital, among the different classes of birthplace. 

STATEMENT No. 207. 




A. 

B. - , 

Bom in contiguous districts of 

c. 

D. 

E. 

Other Asiatic countries 

h\ 

Districts. 


Born in 
the dis- 
trict,(lndi- 
genous.) 

this 

Province. 

othor 

Provinces. 

Total. 

Remote 
districts 
of tills 
Province. 

Remote 
parta of 
India, 

conti- 
guous to 
India. 

remote 

from 

India, 

Total. 

Other 

continents. 

Atraf-i-Balda including 
City and Suburbs. 

Mahbubnagar 

Nalgonda 

Warangal 

Elgandal 

Indur 

Medak 

Aurangabad 

Birh 

Nandcr 

Naldrug 

Bidar 

Parbhani 

Sirpur Tandur 
Gulbarga 

Raichur 

lingsugur i 

7,706 
9,092 
9,359 
9,188 
9,793 
9,480 
8,982 
8,901 
9,033 
8,856 
8,762 
9,581 
8,837 
* 8,911 
9,022 
9,082 
9,061 

788 

498 

448 

358 

158 

434 

753 

250 

476 

939 

458 

324 

646 

230 

483 

528 

266 

5 

48 

124 

* 

17! 

310 

265 

12 

47 

113 

197 

119 

283 

788 

503 

496 

482 

158 

434 

753 

421 

786 

939 

723 

336 

693 

343 

680 

647 

549 

611 

61 

41 

83 

32 

56 

104 

101 

37 

61 

153 

56 

188 

224 

157 

01 

90 

795 

41 

103 

247 

15 

25 

65 

572 

142 

140 

360 

25 

279 

518 

133 

172 

296 

5 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1 

* 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

38 

3 

1 

* 

2 

4 
6 
2 
1 
3 
1! 
1 
1 
3 
3 

1 

43 

3 
1 

* 

2 

5 

6 
5 
2 

4 
2 
2 

3 

4 
8 
2 
1 

57 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

6 

3 

Total... 

... 

9,081 

459 

95 

554 

128 

227 

2 

4 

6 

4 


* The dtetricts against which the ZSS 1* -town contain uunlbcr. that do no. ,icU my t-ropoukm* i» ten tUou*»d. 
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Para. 409.] Immigrants from remote India. 

406. Indigenous population. — The total indigenous population of 

the Province, i.e., the number of persons born in each district and remaining 
within it on the night of the final Census bears a proportion in 10,000 ot 9,081. 
There are seven districts which show higher proportions of their respective indi- 
genous population.namely.Elgandal (9,793), Bidar (9,581),Indur(9,480), Mahbub- 
nagar (9,392), Nalgonda (9,359), Warangal (9,188) and Raichur (9,082), the last 
district being almost on a par with the Province. Of the remaining districts, 
there are three which show proportions over 90 per cent, 6 which exceed 80 per 
cent and only one, Atraf-i-Balda, which shows less, namely, 77*06 per cent. 
T his low proportion in the last named district, it is unnecessary to state, is due to 
its including the City and the suburbs, where are to be found various races and 
nationalities from all parts of India and the world. 

407. — Immigration from Contiguous districts.— These latter are 
divided into two sub-classes, (1) the contiguous districts of this Province, and (2) 
the contiguous districts of the surrounding British territory. The former division 
contributed by far the larger number of immigrants, as is seen from the Provincial 
figures which show, that to make up the 10,000 population of the Provincial area, 
the interprovincial immigration is represented by a ratio of 459, while the immi - 
gration from the surrounding British districts is represented by only 95, i.e,, about 
one-fifth, making up a total of 554. In the first sub-division, the highest ratio 
(939) is found in Nander, followed by 788 in Atraf-i-Balda, 753 in Medak, 646 in 
Parbhani, 528 in Raichur, 498 in Mahbubnagar aDd 483 in Gulbarga. The 
district of Naldrug with 458 is almost on a par with the Province, while the 
ratios in the remaining districts range from 448 in Nalgonda to 158 in Elgandal. 

In the next sub-division, i.e., immigrants from contiguous British territory, 
Birh shows the highest ratio (310), followed by Lingsugur (283), Naldrug (265), 
Gulbarga (197), Aurangabad (171), Warangal (124), Raichur (119) and Sirpur 
Tandur (113). There are four other districts which show proportions varying 
from 48 in Nalgonda to 6 in Mahbubnagar, while five districts show no pro- 
portions at all. 

Taking the total of these two sub-divisioDs, which make up the ratios borne 
by the immigrants from contiguous districts, it is seen that the Provincial propor- 
tion (554) is exceedod in eight districts, with ratios varying from 939 in Nander 
to 647 in Raichur, Lingsugur (549) coming next below the Province (554)- 
The proportions in the other districts range from 503 in Mahbubnagar to 
158 in Elgandal. 

408. — Immigrants from remote districts of the Province.— Of 

this class, the Province receives a proportion of 128 per 10,000, which is exceeded 
in the case of Atraf-i-Balda (611), Sirpur Tandur (224), Medak (194), Parbhani 
(188), Gulbarga (157) and Naldrug (153). The proportions found in the remain- 
ing district* fall below the Province, ranging from 101 in Aurangabad to 32 in 
Elgandal. 

409. — Immigrants from remote parts of India.— The Provincial 
proportion of immigrants from this class of birth place is 227 per l' 0,000. Here 
too, the capital comes first with 795, followod by Aurangabad (572), Sirpur 
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Migration.] Territorial distribution of 10,000 of each birthplace. [Para. 41 1 . 

Tandur (518), Naldrug (360), Lingsugur (296), parbhani (279) and Warangal 
(247), the proportions in the other districts falling below the Province and rang- 
ing from 172 in Raichur to 15 in Elgandal. ° 

410. Immigrants from Oth.Gr countries.— -These may be sub-divided 
into three classes, (l) Asiatic countries contiguous to India, which gave the 
Province a ratio of 2 per 10,000, (2) Asiatic countries remote from India, which 
yielded 4, and (3) other continents, which also supplied 1 per 10,000 inhabitants. 
In the first sub-division, Atraf-i- Baida and Gulbarga show 5 each followed by 
Aurangabad (3), Parbhani (2) and eight other districts which show l each. In 
the second sub-division, the proportions are somewhat higher, being 38 in Atraf- 
i- Baida, 6 in Medak, 4 in Indur, 3 in each of the districts of Mahbubnagar, 
Nander, Sirpur Tandur and Gulbarga, 2 in each of the districts of Elgandal and 
Aurangabad and 1 in each of the remaining districts except Warangal and 
Lingsugur. 

In the last sub-division, there are only three districts which show any pro- 
portions, namely, Atraf-i- Baida, which shows 57, chiefly due to the European 
element, Raichur (6) and Lingsugur (3). 

411. — Territorial distribution of 10,000 of each birthplace.— 

Varying the method of discussion, we shall now consider the distribution, in 
each district of this Province, of 10,000 persons of each birthplace. The follow- 
ing statement accordingly furnishes this information. 


ao 
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Chapter IX.] Section II.— Migration Statistics. 

Migration^] British territory in India. [Para. 413. 

41S. H. H. the Nizam’s dominions.— Of 10,000 persons born in 
the capital, 2,507 are found in the City and 5,808 in the suburbs, giving, a 
total of 8,815 in the capital. Atraf-i-Balda takes up 532, followed by Gulbar^a 
(223), Aurangabad (126) and Naldrug (119). In the remaining districts, the 
numbers vary from 97 in Parbltani to 21 in Nander and 7 in Sirpur Tandur. 
In all the districts, except Atraf-i-Balda (8,871) and Medak (8,792), out of 
a native population of 10,000 in each, the proportions of natives found, nowhere 
fall below 9,114 (Birh), but rise to so high a figure as 9,969 in Sirpur Tandur. 

Taking the total population of this Province to be 10,000, the largest num- 
ber (980) is found in Elgandal followed by 80G in Bidar, 737 in Warangal, 699 
in Parbhani, 688 in Aurangabad and 602 in Mahbubnagar. The proportions in 
the remaining districts vary from 572 in Indur to 195 in Sirpur Tandur, while the 
City shows 99, which, with 211 in the suburbs, makes up 310 for the capital, 
placing it above the last named district. 

413.— British Territory in India.— All the immigrants from Assam, 
Coorg and the Andamans were enumerated in the capital. Of 10,000 born in 
Burma and found within the dominions, 0,(387 were enumerated iu the capital, 
156 and 157 persons respectively having been returned in the districts of 
Parbhani and Aurangabad. These two districts contain contonments ot British 
troops, wherefore our conjecture, regarding the lUirman born population being 
found in the ranks of the military or the servants attached thereto, is further 
confirmed. Of the immigrants from Oudh, the overwhelming majority, 
represented by 9,177 per 10,000 is found in the City and the suburbs. 
The remaining immigrants are distributed over four districts, Warangal 
(740), Elgandal (38), Atraf-i-Balda (35) and Nalgonda (10). 7,072 out 

of every 10,000 Bengalis are found in the capital, the remainder being found 
distributed more or less evenly in the majority of the districts, the proportions 
varying from 772 in Lingsugur, 596 in Aurangabad and 327 in Parbhani to 33 in 
Bidar and 17 each in Elgandal and Nander. More than half the Punjabis are 
found also in the capital, the districts containing proportions in 10,000 of from 
973 in Aurangabad and 845 in Parbhani to 28 and 15 in Sirpur Tandur and 
Raichur respectively. In the case of the immigrants from the North- Wc^t Pro- 
vinces also, nearly half were enumerated in the City and the suburbs. The 
districts that show highest figures against this birthplace are Aurangabad (1,924) 
and Parbhani (1,378), while the remaining districts returned from 437 in Raichur 
and 201 in Elgandal to 26 in Nalgonda per every 10,000. Of 10,000 natives of 
the Central Provinces enumerated within these dominions, 3,850 were returned 
in the suburbs, 2,072 in Sirpur Tandur and 1,755 in Aurangabad, while in the 
remaining districts, the numbers returned varies from 470 in Parbhani to i in Nal- 
gonda. The suburbs (2,19 1) as well as the districts of Lingsugur ( l ,554), Raichur 
(1,241), Nalgonda (916), Warangal (394) and Mahbubnagar (210) returned tho 
highest numbers of Madrasis. Very few immigrants from Bombay or the 
Berars were found in the capital, tho proportions for 10,000 from cich of these 
birthplaces being 236 and 243 respectively. Aurangabad (2,490), Naldrug 
(2,382), Birh (1,612), Lingsugur (1,312) and Gulbarga (1,159), returned the high- 
est numbers of immigrants from Bombay, while the other districts returned much 
less. Of the immigrants from the Berars, the highest numbers were found in 
Parbhani (3,423), Aurangabad (2,531), Sirpur Tandur (2,137) and Nander (1,271) 
31 
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Para. 416.] Territorial distribution of 10,000 of each birthplace. [Migration. 

followed by the other districts with proportions ranging from 133 in Birh to 
Unity in Nalgonda. 

414. — Indian Feudatory States. — All the immigrants from Baroda, 
the Madras States and Pondicherry were enumerated in Parbhani, Elgandal 
and Aurangabad respectively. Over 92 per cent of the natives of Mysore and 
Kaslimere, found within this Province, were enumerated in the capital. In the 
case ot Mysore, Lingsugur (288),Raichur(173)and Atraf-i-Balda (92) take up the 
next highest proportions, the remainder being made up by the other districts of 
the Telmgana. Besides the capital, there are three districts that returned natives 
of Kashmere, namely, Lingsugur (351), Warangal (176) and Naldrug (175). Of 
10,000 natives of the Central Indian States, 8,881 wore enumerated in the City 
and suburbs, 649 in Raichur, 282 in Naldrug and 188 in Lingsugur, while out of 
a similar number of Goanese, the capital returned 7,927, Aurangabad 1,219, 
Parbhani 366, and (! ulbarga and Lingsugur 244 each. The natives of the Kaj put- 
ana States were returned in every district, the capital taking up the highest figure 
(3,241), followed by Parbhani (2,046), Aurangabad (1,176), Birh (99o)and Nander 
(.5,39), the proportions in the remaining districts falling below 379 in Bidar. 

415. — Other countries. — The majority of the immigrants from the other 
countries of Asia, from Europe and the other continents were enumerated in 
the City and the suburbs, wherefore it can serve no useful purpose to enter into 
the details of each. It is only the natives of Afghanistan and Arabia that find 
a pretty uniform distribution among the districts, the reason fur which has 
already been pointed out. 

416 —Territorial distribution of 10,000 of each birthplace.— 

The subjoined statement is an abstract of the foregoing, and depicts in a 
concise form the distribution, among the different districts of this Province, of 
10,000 persons of each class of birthplace. 

STATEMENT No. 209. 





A. 

Born 
in tho 
District. 
(Indi- 
genous.) 

B. 

Born in Contiguous 
Districts 

c. 

Remote, 

D. 

Remote 
parte of 
India. 

E. 

Other Asiatic 
countries 

F. 

District, 



in this 
Province. 

in other 
Provin- 
ces, 

Total, 

Xlistriets 
of this 
Province. 

conti- 
guous 
to India. 

remote 

from 

India. 

Total. 

ether 

Conti- 

nents. 

Atrnf-i-Balda including City 
and Suburbs 

692 

1,19V 


992 

3,336 

2,450 

2,596 

6,069 

5,212 

8,956 

Mahbuhungar 



605 

634 

31 

531 

279 

107 

147 

328 

283 

12 

Nalgonda ... 



558 

528 

274 

484 

174 

246 

43 

108 

92 


Warangal ... 



749 

575 

973 

643 

477 

806 

12 

36 

30 

6 

Elgandal ... 


... 

1,024 

326 

* 

270 

241 

65 

37 

3*>0 

273 

... 

Indur 



579 

524 

... 

435 

243 

60 

464 

509 

498 


Idedak 


... 

313 

518 

... 

430 

481 

91 

86 

445 

356 

*4 

Aurangabad 



705 

391 

1,294 

546 

568 | 

1,815 

1,503 

381 

656 

2 

Birh 



554 

577 

1,823 

790 

161 

350 

513 

08 

201 

16 

Nander 



535 

1,121 

929 

260 

340 

409 

369 

379 

M# 

Naldrug 



543 

561 

1,574 

735 

673 

893 

348 

202 

238 

45 

Bidar 



825 

55S 

99 

474 

343 

87 

568 

226 

311 


Parbhani ... 



680 

082 

349 

874 

1,025 

860 

770 

232 

365 

|#> 

Sirpur Tandur 



197 

101 

240 

124 

353 

459 

61' 

144 

124 


Oulhargu ... 



559 

592 

1,174 

560 

691 

689 

330 

2,114 

347 ; 

783 


Raichur 



445 

510 

519 

316 

338 

140 

122 

127 

553 

Lingtujgur ... 



537 

311 

1,609 

533 

381 

703 

189 

34 

72 

406 


Total, 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
l 1 

10,000 


* The uumber Against this district doc's not show any appreciable proportion per 10,000, 
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Chapter IX,} Section IT. — Migration Statistics. 

Migration.] Variation in each birthplace between the two censuses. [Para. 417. 

Of 10.000 persons born within the Province, Elgandal takes up the highest 
proportion (1,024). Bidar comes second with 825, followed by Warangal (740) 
and Aurangabad (705). Parbhani and Mahbubnagar take up between 6 and 700, 
while all the remaining districts, except Raichur (445), Mcdak (313) and 
Sirpur Tandur (199), show proportions in 10,000 falling between 5 and 600. 

Of 10,000 persons, belonging to the class of interprovincial • immigrants 
from contiguous districts, Atraf-i-Balda (1,197) and Nandcr (1,121) contain the 
highest numbers. Parbhani comes a fair third with 982, followed by Mahbub- 
nagar (634). In the remaining districts, except Aurangabad (301), Elgandal (326), 
Lingsugur (311) and Sirpur Tandur (101), the numbers fall between 592 in 
Gulbarga and 510 Raichur. 


Of 10,000 immigrants into the Province from the adjoining British 
Pi •ovinees, Birh loads with tho highest number (1,823) followed by Lingsugur 
( 1,609), Naldrug(l,57d<), Aurangabad (1,29 1), (<ull>arga(1,174) and Warangal (973), 
the six other districts that show any numbers under this head, appropriating 
proportions ranging from 560 in Raichur to 31 in Mahbubnagar. 

In the last para but one, wc touched upon tho distribution of tho inter- 
provincial immigrants from contiguous districts. Now, looking at tho distribution 
of the immigrants of the same class from remote districts of the Province, it is noted 
that Atraf-i-Balda takes up about a third of this class. Parbhani. lias the next 
highest proportion (1,025), whilo the proportions in the other districts vary from 
689 in Gulbarga, 673 in Naldrug and 568 ill Aurangabad to 161 in Birh. 


Of 10,000 immigrants from remote parts of India, the district of Atraf-i- 
Balda appropriates the largest number (2,450), followed by Aurangabad (1,815), 
Naldrug (893), Parbliani (860), Warangal (806) and Lingsugur (703), while the 
remaining districts take up between 459 (Sirpur Tandur) and 60 (Indur). 


In the case of immigrants from Asiatic countries outside India, the propor- 
tions are shown under two heads, contiguous to India, and remote from India. 
The proportions of the former are more evenly distributed among the districts 
than the latter. Thus, of 10,000 natives of the contiguous countries, 2,596 are 
found in Atraf-i-Balda, 2,114 in Gulbarga, 1,503 in Aurangabad, 770 in Parbhani, 
the numbers in the remaining districts ranging from j(> 8 in Bidar to 1« in 
Warancral. But in tho case of the natives of Asiatic countries remote from India 
Atraf-i-Balda alone takes up more than half (6,069) the p roportions in the remain- 
ing districts varying from 509 in Indur to 36 in Waiangal, 

Lastly, in the case of immigrants from other continents, Atraf-i-Balda exhibit, 
the highest proportion, (8.356), followed by Raichur (553) ami Lingsugur ( 06). 
There are onlysix other districts that show any proportions, namely, Naldrug la), 
Birh (16), Mahbubnagar (12), Warangal (6), Mcdak (4) and Auranga ja< (-). 

417 ._ Variation in each birthplace between the two ccn- 

SUSes.— In the following statement is depicted the variation u> tho number of 
persons enumerated at tho two Censuses, as born in the same place and found 
within these dominions, as well as the percentage of such variation, differ- 
entiated under either sex. 
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Section II. — Migration Statistics. 


[Chapter TX. 
[Migration. 


Tara. 411).] Immigrants from India. 

418. — Indigenous population,— The indigenous population of this 
Province shows an increase in both sexes, of 16 per cent, corresponding to an 
actual increase of 1,539, 485 persons, made up of 16-3 per cent in males, corres- 
ponding to an actual of 799,274 males, and of 15*6 percent in females, corres- 
ponding to an actual of 740,211. It is satisfactory to note that against 555,579 
persons of both sexes who were returned in 188 1 without any birthplaces being 
specified within these dominions, we have at this Census only 26,277, or 95*2 per 
cent less. The only districts that show a decrease in their native population aro 
Atraf-i-Balda, oxclusivo of the capital, (33 per cent) and Nandor (12*9 percent). 
The decrease in Atraf-i-Balda is to be accounted for by more than one cause. 
In the first place, Bolarum with its population of 13,207 in 1881, was transferred 
from the district of Atraf-i-Balda and included as one of the suburbs of the City 
at this enumeration. In the next plaee, the Bagliat Taluq with a population of 
12,460 in 1881, was transferred to the Medak district. The third reason is, the 
immigration into the capital which may be looked upon as of a quasi-permanent 
character in the case of service, &c„ and purely temporary, in the case of the 
sightseers who came from the adjoining native villages to witness the Moulali 
Urus, which festival happened to come oft* at tho same time as the final Census, not 
to say anything of the hundreds of cartmcn, banjaras, litigants, &c„ who crowd 
into the capital every morning on business. As regards the decrease in Nancler, 
the only explanation that could be thought of, has already been given in Chapter 
IL Of the districts contiguous to Nandor, Bidar shows a phenomenally high 
increase (71*5 per cent) and Parbhani (32*6). Naldrug, though not contiguous 
shows such a high percentage of increase as 58*6. It looks natural therefore, 
that the people of Nandor have emigrated to these districts. 

The districts of the Karnatio division, Gulbarga, Raichur and Lingsugur, 
which among themselves now include the district of Shorapore returned 
in the 1881 Census, show an increase of 33*3 per cent in both sexes, 
being made up of 34 per cent in males and 32*5 in females. The high 
increase is, as already pointed out in tho second Chapter, due to the after 
effects of famine. 

Mahlmbnagar, Nalgonda and Warangal show the next highest percentages 
of increase, namely, 26*4, 25*8 and 20*5 per cent respectively. Those rates have 
also been attributed to the after effects of tho severe distress almost amounting 
to famine which was felt in them and which caused a considerable decrease in 
their population in 1881, but which has considerably been recouped in the subse- 
quent intoroensal period. The rates of increase in the remaining districts vary 
from 6-1) per cent in Sirpur Tandur and 11-2 percent in Aurangabad, to 16’8 
per cent in Elgandal, except in the case of Medak which shows an increase of 
,'S O'-! per cent in both sexes. This requires explanation. 

419. — Immigrants from India. — Coming next to the variation in the 
natives of British Provinces found within these dominions, we note that no 
persons from Assam, Coorg, Oudh and the Andamans were returned in 1881, 
which therefore renders comparison impracticable. Regarding the 3,131 immi- 
grants from Oudh, it may be remarked that a certain proportion of those was 
returned in 1881 against tho North-West Provinces. We are confirmed in 



Ch apter IX.] Section II.— Migration Statistics. 

Mi gration.] I mmigrants from ot her parts of the world. 

this view, when we observe that the North-Western Provinces 
of 1,086 persons, which yields a percentage of 10*2. 

Tho Berars come next with the highest proportion of increase (306*5 per 
cent), corresponding to an actual immigration of 33,050 persons composed of 
14,562 males and 18,497 females. The excess in the case of females may bo duo 
to the social exchange of girls in marriage; but the largo numbers of men who 
have immigrated into this Province, leads us to believe that better facilities exist 
within these territories for earning a livelihood. Burma gave us 70 and 
Bengal 625 persons during the decado, which, however, give such high percen- 
tage of increase as 109*3 and 103*1 percent. Madras (68*4 percent), yielding 
87,047 and Bombay (48*3 per cent), yielding 52,033 persons of both sexes come 
next. Lastly comes Punjab with an increase of 43*9 per cent represented by 1,204 
immigrants. Strangely enough the Central Provinces show a decrease of 6,505 
persons or 48*9 per cent. The reason for this decrease is not evident. 

Among Feudatory States, Baroda (72) and Mysore (4,555), and the French 
Settlement of Pondicherry (6), have made their appearance for the first time in 
the list ot places that have supplied migrants into this Province. As in the case 
ofOudli, there is reason to believe that a certain proportion of the Mysoreans were 
returned in 1881 against Madras. Again, persons who were returned in 1881 as 
having come from Madras and Bombay States may have, at this Census, been 
returned against Madras and Bombay respectively. The decrease in the Central 
Indian States as well as in the Central Provinces noted abovo may have been due 
to their being merged in India unspecified. The increase represented by 
Kajputana (30*9) is almost normal. 

420. — Immigrants from Asia beyond India.— Among Asiatic 
countries, outside India, Afghanistan furnishes tho largest actual increase (662) 
and Arabia, the largest decrease (844). Nepal and Persia come next as regards 
increase with an actual of 18 in each case. Curiously, Turkey in Asia, which 
returned 100 in 1881, altogether disappeared at this enumeration. Further, the 
decrease in Arabia is of sufficient magnitude to yield a decrease of 1*6 per cent 
in the number of immigrants from Asiatic countries beyond India. 

* • 

421. — Immigrants from Europe. — In the ease of European countries, 
Ireland and England show the highest increase of 568 and 184 persons respect- 
ively and Scotland shows the highest decrease of 270 or 72*4 per cent. The 
increase in Ireland and decrease in Scotland must be due to the transfer of a 
Scotch regiment and its being replaced by an Irish one, as the Scotch and Irish 
females show variations of 14 and 52 only. The number of unspecified Europeans 
has decreased by nearly*95 per cent. The variations in the other European 
countries except France, Germany, Italy, and Malta are insignificant. 

422. — Immigrants from other parts of the world.— In the 

remaining countries of the world represented in Hyderabad, Abyssinia shows a 
decrease of 1 48. Zanzibar comes next with a loss of 30, which is more than 
made up by 60 in Africa unspecified. America shows an increase of 48 while 
Canada which returned 1 in 1881, disappears..' Those variations are more than 
33 
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Para. 423.] Proportions of the Sexes. [Migration” 

made up by the 1,560 persons (973 males and 587 females), who have beon 
returned as immigrants from unspecified parts of the world. 

Section III.— PROPORTIONS OF THE SEXES. 

• 

423. — Proportions Of the Sexes. — We next proceed to consider the 
proportions subsisting between the sexes, of persons born in each of the 
districts of this Province as well as in other Provinces and countries, but found 
in each of our districts. The subjoined statement depicts this information in a 
tabular form. 


STATEMENT No. 211. 


Chapter IX.] 
Migration.] 
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Proportions of the Sexes. 
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132 Section III.— Proportions of the Sexes. [Chapter IX. 

Para. 425.] Proportion of the sexes among immigrants. [Migration. 

424.— Provincial proportion.— The average number of females to i,000 
males, born within the dominions is 964. It is only in the capital that we find a 
proportion higher than par (1,044). I he explanation for this has already been 
attempted in an earlier chapter. Among the districts, there are ten which show 
averages higher than the Provincial, ranging from 998 in Indur to 966 in 
Namier. The proportions in the remaining districts range from 960 in Auranga- 
bad to 914 in Naldrug. 

Taking the number of persons born in the capital and found in the districts 
and considering the proportions of the sexes in each of the latter, we find that 
the capital itself, where the largest proportion of this class of persons is found, 
shows an average of 1,061 females to 1,000 males. In four districts, Aurangabad 
(1,246), Malibubnagar (1,180), Medak (1,168) and Bidar (1,101), the average in the 
capital is exceeded. In the remaining districts, the proportions fall below it, and 
vary from 1,021 in Gulbarga, 1,019 in Atraf-i-Balda and 997 in Parbhani to 648 in 
Birh and 603 in Sirpur Tandur. 

The proportions furnished by the natives of Atraf-i-Balda in different dis- 
tricts are exceedingly irregular. In Atraf-i-Balda itself the average number of 
females to 1,000 males is only 515, while in the capital the proportion is 8,097, 
which shows that a much larger proportion of females is drafted into the 
capital from Atraf-i-Balda than males. A similar conclusion is forced upon us 
on a study of the figures in most of the districts. For instance, Aurangabad 
shows 1,652, Gulbarga 1,359, Bidar 1,343, Malibubnagar 1,299, Medak 1,298, 
Elgandal 1,273, Parbliani 1,077 and Nalgonda 1,037. 

Tho natives of Malibubnagar in Malibubnagar itself show a proportion of 
962 which is only slightly less than tho Provincial proportion above referred to. 
The three districts of tho Karnatic and Atraf-i-Balda, Nalgonda and Medak show 
higher numbers of females comparatively to male immigrants from Malibubnagar. 
The remaining districts that show any proportions at all, fall below the 
proportion in Malibubnagar. 

The native female proportion relatively to 1,000 males in the district of 
Nalgonda is 951. Similar proportions in tho remaining districts are 938 in 
Warangal, 939 in Elgandal, 994 in Indur, 961 \a Medak, 955 in Aurangabad, 
914 in Birh, 950 in Nander, 902 in Naldrug, 967 in Bidar, 942 in Parbhani, 986 
in Sirpur Tandur, 960 in Gulbarga, 958 in Raichur and 974 in Lingsugur. It is 
unnecessary to enter into the details of tho proportions between the sexes 
among the natives of each district found in each of the othor districts, as their 
distribution except in contiguous ones, is by no means uniform. 

For a similar reason, the proportions of the sexes of the natives of other 
Provinces and countries found in each of the districts of this Province are not 
attempted to be discussed, it being considered enough to take a cursory view of 
the same for the total Province. 

« 

426.— Proportions of the sexes among Immigrants.— Taking the 
immigrants from British Indian territory, it is seen that Assam furnishes the abnor- 
mally high average of 2,000, which is easily explained by the fact that against 1 
male immigrant there are 2 females.* The only proportions deserving notice are 
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Ch apter IX.} Sect ion III.— Proportions of the Sexes. 

Migratio n.] Sex proportion in each cl ass of birthplace. [Para. 42(1. 

those furnished by the Berurs (1,231), Bombay (1,306), Madras (1)53), North- 
West Provinces (341), Oudh (452) and the Punjab (312). The nature of 
the immigration from the Berars and Bombay is more or less the same; for, tho 
majority of the lrnmigiants has come into the border districts. The inter- 
change of girls in marriage seems therefore to bo in favour of this Province. 
But in the case of Madras, the majority is found in tho capital and Lingsugur, 
which latter following the example of Bombay and the Berars shows 1,276. The 
Madrasis have come with their families and settled down in the capital and the 
proportions of the sexes among them are therefore nearer the normal. In the 
case of the North-West Provinces, Oudh and the Punjab, the immigrants, 
who come hero to seek service or for purposes of trade, seem to leave their wives 
and families behind, which accounts for the small proportions of females. 

Among Feudatory States, the only ones that have sent the largest numbers 
of immigrants and on that account deserve special consideration, are ltajputana 
and MysoA. The former shows such a low average as 500 females to 1,000 
males. This is easily .explained if we boar in mind tho nature and calling of the 
immigrants. Some are in the military and many are traders. They also appear to 
leave their wives and families behind in their native soil, as this land of their adop- 
tion is looked upon but as a temporary abode, a rich field wherein to reap worldly 
benefits and retire from as soon as a competence is secured. On the other hand, 
the Mysoreans are mostly temporary settlers in the capital, and as the distance 
between the two States is not particularly forbidding, they are tempted to 
bring down their people and live as in their own homes. 

In the case of the foreign countries, except the British Isles, which have 
contributed any appreciable numbers of immigrants, the proportion of females to 
males is very low indeed. This no doubt arises from the fact that most of them 
belong to the unmarried class of adventurers, who have found their way into 
this Province in their search after a means of living throughout the wide world. 
The proportions of the sexes furnished by England, (95) Scotland (71) and 
Ireland (104) can be explained on the ground that large numbers of the iinmi- 
grants from these countries are unmarried members of tho British military 
service, while some may have married wives born of British parents in India. 

426.— Sex Proportion in each class of birthplace.— We shall 
vary the method of study of the proportions of tho sexes among the. natives of 
each birthplace among tho various districts, by grouping the former into, classes, 
as we have done before. The subjoined statement is intended to depict this 
grouping. 
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Tara. 428.] Immigrant proportions. [Migration. 

STATEMENT No. 212. 
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Namier 

950 

1,244 
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Naldrug 
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1,848 

1,602 
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427. — Indigenous proportions.— The Provincial average under this 
class is 953 females to 1,000 males. This average is exceeded in Indur, which 
shows the highest proportion (994) of any among the districts, as well as in 
Sirpur Tandur (9.86), Atraf-i-Balda (984), Lingsugur (974), Bidar (967), 
Mahbulmagar (962), Mcdak (961), Raichur (958) and Aurangabad (955). The 
district of Gulbarga shows the same average as tho Province, while the remain- 
ing districts furnish proportions ranging from 951 in Nalgonda to 902 in 
Naldrug. 

428. — Immigrant proportions.— In the case of immigrants from the 
contiguous districts of this Province, the proportions of females in every 
district except Sirpur Tandur (888), exceed tho number of males. Naldrug comes 
first with 1,479, followed by Birh (1,434), Medalc (1,341), Indur (1,331) and 
Lingsugur (1,309), the remaining districts showing proportions varying from 
1,290 in Mahbubnagar to 1,041 in Nalgonda. Thus, it is scon, that, as a rule, the 
females formed the majority of the immigrants from tho contiguous districts of 
this Province. The same conclusion is deductible from the proportions of the sexes 
in the immigrants from adjoining British Provinces. Here, with the exception 
of Sirpur Tandur (921) and Bidar (609) and tho five districts that show no immi- 
grants at all, the proportions vary from 1,957 in Birh, 1,848 in Naldrug, 1,363 in 
Parbhani and 1,199 in Mahbubnagar, to 1,001 in Nalgonda. Taking the total 
immigrants from the contiguous districts of this Province as well as British 
territory, the proportions, except in Sirpur Tandur* (898), rise from 1,037 in 
Nalgonda and 1,127 in Gulbarga to 1,331 in Indur, 1,341 in. Medak, 1,602 iq 
Naldrug and 1,616 in Birh. 


It is only the districts of Bidar (1,046), Aurangabad (1,021), Mahbubnagar 
(1,013) and Parbhani (1,003), that show larger numbers of female immigrants 
from the remote districts of this Province, relatively to males. In tlje remaining 
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Migration.] Both Sexes. [l’ara. 429. 

districts tho avorage numbers of females per 1,000 males range from 984 in 
Naldrug to 733 in Atraf-i-Balda. In the case of immigrants from remote parts 
of India, there are six districts which show more females than males, the propor- 
tions varying from 1,450 in Naldrug and 1,153 in Lingsugur to 1,002 in Birh. 
Among the remaining districts, Qulbarga comes first with 955 followed by 
IVarangal (892). The proportions go on decreasing till the lowest (523) is 
reached in Indur. 

The Provincial proportions in the immigrants from the Asiatic countries con- 
tiguous to India, and from remote Asiatic countries are respectively 200 and 109, 
which give an average of 179 for the total of immigrants from Asiatic countries under 
both categories. Sirpur Tandur and Raichur come at the top in the case of the lortner 
with 067 and 643 respectively, followed by Indur (617), Birh (355), Aurangabad 
(330) and Mahbubnagar (263). The proportions in the remaining districts fall 
below the Provincial, the lowest being found in Naldrug (30). In the case ol 
the latter, cloven districts with proportions ranging from 030 in Warangal, and 
488 in Nander to 184 in Parbhani, show higher averages than the Province, 
while the others fall below, the lowest averages boing furnished by Atraf-i-Balda 
and Sirpur Tandur (125 each), Raichur (70) and Nalgonda (33). 

Lastly, in the case of immigrants from other continents, there are only six 
districts that show any proportions, five of which range from 2,000 to 754, while 
the remaining one, Atraf-i-Balda, shows 169 against the Provincial 223. 

Section IV.- INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION. 


429. Both, sexes. — The following statement depicts the figures of the 

migrants within the Province for both sexes. Read horizontally, me first low 

of figures represents the number of immigrants into the district at tho side, the 
second row represents the emigrants from the same districts and the thin n w 
represents the gain or loss to each district. Read perpendicularly, the first and 
second rows represent respectively the emigrants from and immigrants into t le 
district at the top or bottom of that column, while the third row also shows the 
reverse of what it represents when read horizontally, i. e., when it represents gam 
horizontally, it represents loss to the district at the top of the column and vice versa. 


Another point to be noted in connection with the following statement is 
that the figures under each district above the diagonal line are reversed in their 
signification below it. For instance, let us take Mahbubnagar at the top am 
Atraf i-Balda at tho side. Wc had the figures represent 15 613 J* 

U 682 emigrants giving a gain of 961 to Atraf-i-Balda. Next, if wo hike Mahhuh. 
iiftgar horizontally and read tho figures under Atraf-i-Balda we 
11,682 immigrants (rem, and 15,613 emigrants to, Atraf-.-Bahla eau 
a nett loss of 691 to Mahbubnagar. Thus, we have two of uhntaa 1 
figures, one above ind tho other below the diagonal line, winch are identical, 

but signify one the reverse of the other. 
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Atraf-i Baida ... j 

\ 

15,643 
14,682 
•1- 961 

19,408* 
9,776| 
+ 9,632, 

2,909 
3,273 
- 364 

8,503 

2,056 

+6,447 

6,307 ; 29,241 
1,019 10,207 

+ 5,288 +19,034 

4,563 
4,495 
+ 68 

1,305 
1,018 
+ 287 

1,494 
747 
+ 747 

609 
4,181 
- 3,572 

1,985 
3,240 
+ 5,919 

690 
8,448 
- 2,758 

39 

236 

- 197 ■ 

— 1 

5,077 
8,512 
- 3,435 

1,487 
2,074 
- 587 

760 ] 
2,223 1 
- 1,463 J 

! 

^ Atraf-i-Balda, 

Makbubnagar... j 

14,682 
15,643 
- 961 
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4,486 
3,462! 
+ 1,094 
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+ 79 

380 
807 
- 427 

2371 
124| 
+ 113 
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882 
- 327 

61 
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+ 45 

6 
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20 

+ 75 

29 

11 

+ 18 

337 

73 

+ 264 

29 
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+ 19 

11 
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+ 10 , 

8,287 
5,391 
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Chapter IX.] Section IV. — Interprovincial Migration. 139 

Migration.] Abstract showing gain or loss by Migration. [Para. 430. 

We do not attempt to discuss the elaborate statement in detail, as most of 
the main features have been touched upon in the discussions in Chapter IL 

430. — Abstract showing gain or loss by Interprovincial 

migration.— In the following statement the districts are arranged in the order 
of density, and the gain or loss resulting by exchange of population between 
the districts is shown. It is unnecessary to note that the figures represent gain 
or loss of population to the district on the left hand side while they show the 
opposite result to the districts at the bottom of tho statement. The figures .are 
sufficiently self-explanatory. 
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®g n ”1“ (plus) denotes gain, and the sign — (minus) lUnut-.s loss. 

le figures represent gain or loss of population to the district on the left hand side, while they 6how the reverse result to the district at the bottom of the statement. 
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[Para. 431. 

431. — Migration figures for each sex. — In the accompanying state, 
ment the number of immigrants into, and emigrants from, each district is shown 
for each sex, as well as the resulting gain or loss. The figures above the diagonal 
line represent males, and those below, represent females. The remarks made 
with regard to the reading of the figures in the last statement but one, apply 
equally in this case. But whereas in the former, the two sets of figures, one 
above and the other below the diagonal line expressed the reverse of each 
other, they here represent males and females respectively. 


' [Statement No. 215. 
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MALES. 































Chapter IX.] Section V. — Migration beyond the Province. 145 

Migration.] Migration beyond the Province. [Para. 432. 

Section V.— MIGRATION BEYOND THE PROVINCE. 

432.— Migration beyond the Province.— In the following statement 
the numbers of the immigrants and emigrants, into and from this Province, from 
and into the principal Provinces and States of India are shown, specifying the 
figures under males and females respectively. 

STATEMENT No. 216. 


Province*. 

Immigration. 

Emigration. 

Both sexes, 

Males. 

Females. 

Both sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Bombay 

... 


1W.728 

09,250 

90,478 

186,848 

79,061 

107,787 

Madras 



91,192 

40,644 

44»$48 

57,992 

27,279 

30,713 

Central Provinces 



7,486 

4,478 

3,3(>S 

21,885 

10,825 

11,060 

The Berars ... 



43,844 

19,650 

24,194 

110,905 

53,264 

$7,641 

Mysore 

... 


4,555 

2,464 

2,091 

3,963 

2,052 

1,911 

Punjab 



3,944 

3,000 

93S 

1,104 

565 

599 

Bengal 



1,231 

888 

343 

941 

526 

41S 

Burma 



134 

61 

73 

140 

106 

34 

Bnroda 

... 


72 

37 

35 

289 

173 

1 16 

Assam 

... 


3 

1 

2 

23 

18 

s 

North-West Provinces and Oudh... 

... 

... 

12,667 

9,269 

3,398 

2,004 

954 

1,050 


The largest movement of the population took place between this Province 
and Bombay. Tho number of immigrants from Bombay numbered 159,728 
persons, being composed of 69,250 males and 90,478 females; while the, emigrants 
from this Province were returned at 186,848 persons, made up of 79,00 L males 
and 107,787 females. It is thus seen that in both cases, the females greatly 
preponderate. We have further .seen that by far the largest part of this exchange 
took place in the contiguous districts of tho two Provinces. This majority of female 
exchange shows that it was due to marriage, which places tho migration in the class 
“ Reciprocal ”, of Mr. Ibbetson’s classification given at the commencement of this 
chapter. The Berars yielded to this Province 19,050 males and 24,199 females 
against 53,204 males and 57,641 females it took away. Here the same influences 
appear to have been at work as in the ease of Bombay, which lead us to believe 
that the migration is more or less of a reciprocal character. Tho near approxima- 
tion of the numbers of the two sexes may he due to the migration partaking of 
the nature of permanent also. The same remarks, but in a more forcible degree, 
apply to Madras which gave us 40,644 male and 44,548 female immigrants in 
place of tho 27,279 males and 30,713 females that Presidency took away from 
this Province. The number of emigrants probably corresponds to the number of 
immigrants in the border districts of the Province, while the balance to our credit 
4 is due to the large colony of Madrasoes in the suburbs of tho capital. Mysore 
also comes in the same category as Madras. The Central Provinces havo taken 

30 v '- 
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Para. 432.] Migration beyond the Province. [Migration. 

nearly three times as many as they gave us. The reason for this has already been 
adduced in Chapter II, where it was pointed out that cheaper living in the border 
districts of the Central Provinces has enticed away a large number of people 
from the contiguous territory of this Province. The numbers of migrants 
concerned in Burma, Baroda and Assam are extremely small and therefore need 
no remarks. In the case of Bengal, the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, 
the great divergence between the immigrants and emigrants, unmistakably 
points, to the nature of the migration, namely, temporary. 


CHAPTER X. 

CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 

General Remarks.— Discussion of Statistics.— Christian Sects 

and Races. 


CHAPTER X. 

CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 


Section I.— GENERAL REMARKS. 

483. — Introductory. — Nine religions were returned in this Province:— 
(1) Hinduism, (2) Islam, (3) Christianity, (4) Jainism, (5) Sikhism, (6) Zoroastrian- 
ism, (7) Judaism, and the religions of the (8) Gonds and (9) Bhils. In the 
course of Chapter III, we dealt with the Christian seots, while the Jews, 
on account of their extremely small number, deserve no consideration. The 
followers of Zoroaster are, in theory, at least, a homogeneous peoplo recognising 
no caste, but two sub-divisions, the Kadmi (Kadimi) and the Shahanshahi. We 
have thus left, Hinduism, with which are more or less mixed up the religions of 
the Jains, the Gonds and the Bhils, Islam and Sikhism. In this chapter, wc shall 
consider the distribution of the people professing these religions among the 
various castes, tribes and races. 

434. — Caste and Religion.— Mr. Kitts in his Introduction to tho 
Compendium of the Castes and Tribes found in India, thus remarks: — 

“ Caste is not necessarily conterminous with religion. Among tlic 185 
largest castes or tribes in the Punjab there are only 43, the members of which 
belong all of them to the same large religious body. In Bombay jnd Borar 
members of the same castes are found, some ot whom are Jains, while others are 
Vaishnava Hindus : and here the difference of religion is not even a bar to 
intermarriage. Converts to Islam commonly retain their old caste name, and 
lienee we find Mussulman Bhois (Ivahars), Bhils, Dhers, Gaolis (or Ahirs), Telis 
and the like. A complete list of castes and tribes, therefore, cannot be confined 
simply to the Hindu religion, and henoe in compiling these figures, I have 
disregarded differences of religion but have marked with an (M) those castes 
or tribes which are more distinctly 'Mussulman and with a (J) those which are 
more distinctly Jain. In the majority of cases however the members of a single 
caste or tribe do all of them profess the same religion, but the exceptions are 
too numerous for the ethnological divisions to be regarded as conterminous with 
those of religious belief.” 

436.— Mussulman Castes. — Now, caste is essentially a Hindu sub- 
division, In a succeeding paragraph, we shall consider the origin of the system 
of Hindu caste. Here we may state that the very spirit of the Christian and 
Islamic religions is inconsistent with the existence of social distinctions such as 
arc implied by caste. Tho Prophets of both these religions preached the 
equality of all men. In the earliest days of Islam, for instance, when the 
Moslems carried their conquests to the farthest confines of the then known 
world, they called upon the polytheists and idolators to accept the perfect 
revelation of their Prophet. Gibbon, the celebrated historian wrote; — “The 
millions of African and Asiatic converts who swelled the native bands of tho 
faithful Arabs, must havo been allured rather than constrained to declare their 
belief in One God and the Apostle of God. By the repetition of a sentence, and 
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Christian Castes. 


[Para. 436. 


the loss of a foreskin, the subject or the slave, the captive or the criminal, arose, 
in a moment, the free and equal companion of the victorious Moslem. Every 
sin was expiated, every engagement was dissolved; the vow of celibacy was 
superseded by the indulgence of nature, the native spirits who slept in the 
cloister were awakened by the trumpet of the Saracens, and in the convulsions 


of the world, every member of a new society ascended to the natural level of 
his capacity and oourage.” 


The above description refers to the time of the commonwealth of the 
Mussulmans. But, as years rolled by, and the sovereigns of the various Moslem 
dynasties reared their magnificent capitals and revelled in tho arms of luxury, 
the simple teachings of tho Prophet came to be merged in those distinctions 
between class and olass, which have rendered the realisation of the primitive 
and natural state of equality of all men, utopian I 


As Islam spread in India, the Hindu converts kept to their ancestral 
pursuits in life, in the majority of cases. Though the spirit of Islam dictated 
the equality of these converts with their highest sovereigns and nobles, the 
social distinctions that had been called into existence by centuries of conquest 
and dominion, corroborated and aided by similar distinctions, of a more marked 
type existing among the Hindus, assigned lower grades to the converts, — grades 
that had their foundation in the status of the Hindu castes to which they 
belonged. It is on this account that we still have Mussulmans returning castes. 
But the proper light in which the Mussulman castos must be viewed, keeping 
sight of the equality and universal brotherhood, so forcibly enunciated by the 
Arabian Prophet, is to look upon the caste names as simply representing their 
occupations. 

The proper sub-divisions for Mussulmans are those into tribes or clans. In 
fact, the sub-divisions of the different sects of Mussulmans, as Sayyed, Sheikh, &o., 
shown in the Caste Index printed at the end of Part III., represent the 
tribes. We have however retained the letter M in the body of the castes 
in the Index itself to show those in which Mussulmans were returned as suoh. 


The principal distinction between the Hindu castes consists in the interdic- 
tion to intermarriage. Judged from this standard, we shall find that among 
the Mussulmans, there are certain' tribes and clans that do not intermarry with 
others. This exclusiveness however is not due to any religious prohibition, but 
rather to an anxiety to keep up the purity and respectability of their respect- 
ive clans, in contradiction to their Prophet’s teachings. 

436 .— Christian Castes.— The Indian War Cry , the organ of the 
Salvation Army in India, in its issue of the 2nd September last, under the 
heading, “ Editorial Notes and Comments” stated that a meeting of Indian 
Christians was held in Madras to protest against caste among Christians. One 
speaker at that meeting pointed out that, at the recent Census, the number of 
Indian Christians who returned themselves as caste Christians amounted to 
94,000. Commenting on this anomaly the journal remarked “ If we cannot 
as yet see the high caste converted without the compromise of admitting caste 
into the Christian code, let the high caste wait until they learn that Christianity 
will have no such oompromise.” 
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Caste. 

If the Indian missionaries had acted on the lines laid down by the Indian 
War Cry , it is very doubtful whether the proselytisation of the south of India, 
could have proceeded at the rate at which it has. The popular opinion was 
very well expressed by a speaker at the Madras meeting who said that ik any 
attempt to put down caste would result in the progress of Christiaiiity being 
retarded, for, no high caste Hindu would become a Christian for fear of the de- 
gradation it would involve.” As a matter of fact, however, it may be said that 
the number of converts from the high caste Hindus is very small compared with 
total number of converts. In the main, the anxiety to become converted to the 
Christian faith is evinced in the lower and oppressed orders of Hindu society, 
who look forward to their emancipation from their ordinary servile thraldom to 
the innumerable castes higher than themselves in the Hindu scale. Whatever 
may be the result, it cannot bo denied that the conduct of the missionaries in 
allowing the practice of caste among their converts is highly reprehensible, as 
militating against the first principle of religious equality and brotherhood 
preached by Jesus. In this Province happily, no caste Christians were return- 
ed, wherefore they find no place in the Caste Index. 

437. — Jain and Sikh Castes.— When treating of Hinduism in Chapter 
III, Part II, we incidentally touched upon the tenets of the Jains and the Sikhs. 
We wrote : — n In its spirit and its tenets, in its cardinal principles of faith and con- 
duct, in its agnosticism and monastic vows, Jainism is more like Buddhism than any 
other religious sect in modern India The Buddhists reject caste and the autho- 
rity of the Vedas, and the Jainas follow the same tenets, at least in theory. Thus, 
there can he no caste recognised among the Jains. Similarly with regard to the 
Sihhs. The Sikh Guru Nanak taught a religion free from caste and idolatry. It 
is therefore evident that neither the Jains nor the Sikhs ought to have returned 
any castes. In the case of the former, however, it may be alleged that long resi- 
dence among the Hindus has modified their religious beliefs and customs to such 
an extent that they and the Hindus have come to look upon themselves popularly 
as belonging to the same religion. We have therefore shown with the letter J Bf 
those castes that returned themselves as Jains and witli S., those that returned 
themselves as Sikhs, in the Caste Index. 

438. — Forest Tribes. — The Bhils and the Gonds are the only forest 
tribes roturned in this Province as such. Except those of the members of these 
tribes as have brought themselves within the pale o£ Hindu society, they 
do not recognise caste. Some of the Hinduized forest tribes returned themselves 
as Hindus and have therefore been shown as such in the Caste Index. 

439. — General considerations regarding Caste.— Having thus 

disposed of eight out of the nine religions returned in this Province, we shall 
next turn our attention to the question of the origin of the Hindu castes. 
But before doing so, it may not be out of place to enter into some general con- 
siderations regarding caste. * t 

We have shown above the inappropriateness of applying the term caste to 
the sub-divisions of any religion except Hinduism. But, however that may be, 
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one thing is certain, and that is, that caste or clan or class represents a well 
marked social division distinguished by the restrictions, in the highest degree of 
the prohibition of intermarriage between any two of such divisions, and in a 
much less degree, of companionship in eating and drinking. 

Discussing the causes that determine this social position of a community, 
Mr. Baines in his Census Report of Bombay, 1881, thus wrote “A social posi- 
tion of this description is determined by either descent or occupation, according 
to the direction taken by the community after its first establishment. The 
earliest step, from a historical standpoint, taken by a nation, is, as has been so 
well pointed out by Mr. Bagehot in his Essays on Physics and Politics, the for- 
mation of a legal fibre, a person, or set of persons, to whom to pay deference ; 
but it is the second step, that of breaking through the “cake of custom’* thus 
formed, that presents the great difficulty, and one which comparatively very 
few communities have succeeded in vanquishing. 

u As soon as a nation (let us call it) has attained the first stage, the differ- 
entiation in employments proceeds rapidly to the extent absolutely required ac- 
cording to the standard of the community. The natural tendency under such 
circumstances is for each occupation to be transmitted from father to son, on 
account of, first, the absence of any teaching but by example and word of mouth, 
and, secondly, to the greater isolation of the home, and consequent convenience 
of domestic instruction. The political question then arises whether this tend- 
ency or inclination should remain facultative, or be systematised and incorporat- 
ed into the social organisation by the decree of the ruling power. The solution 
depends probably less upon the community itself than upon the circumstances 
by which it is surrounded, though the particular stage to which its institutions 
have attained by the time the question becomes pressing is a fact not without 
influence in this respect. We may agree with Comte, that a sacerdotal regime 
is required in order to cement the here litary transmission of functions into the 
fabric of the state, but we should also throw the enquiry back to the time when 
the supremacy of the priesthood itself was only in course of foundation. It is 
from this point that the two civilisations of the old world begin to How in 
separate channels. Hardship and competition in the one have made life a con- 
tract between man and man. Peace, plenty and contented isolation in the 
other have tended to assign under *di vine sanction a place and condition for each 
man from his birth, and it is by the number and the definite quality and influence 
of such conditions that the present chapter is rendered necessary.” 

440 — Origin Of Hindu Caste.— The extract in the last paragraph 
proves the necessity of this chapter. But our introduction to it will be in- 
complete without a short study of the origin and development of the Hindu 
system of caste. Eminent scholars have devoted long years of labour and re- 
search to the study of this complicated subject. The brief outline we give in the 
following pages is based on their researches and we here take the opportunity of 
acknowledging our. indebtedness t<? them. 

The system of Hindu caste is not an institution that was called into exist- 
ence in a day. It was the work of centuries, on the other hand, and the 
stupendous pile that has astounded the world by its elaborate detail and the 
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external strength it has presented to the inroads of proselytising religions, all the 
while, undergoing violent internal changes, had passed through numerous 
vicissitudes. In order, therefore, to follow these changes intelligently, it is 
necessary to consider the system in its relation to each of the periods into 
which Hindu religious progress may be divided. One eminent writer 
divides the .period of Hinduism down to the Mahomedan conquest into five 
epochs as follows:— (1) Vedic period (B, C. 2000 — 1400); (2) Epic period 
(B. C. 1400 — 1000); (3) Philosophical or Rationalistic period (B. C. 1000— 
242); (4) Buddhistic period (B. C, 242 — A. D. 500) ; and (5) Pauranik period 
(A. D. 500 — 1194). We shall consider the development of caste through each of 
these epochs. 

441. — Caste in the Vedic period. — During this period, tho Aryans 
who had settled in the land of the seven rivers knew nothing of India beyond 
the Sutlej. The priceless volume, which depicts in all its simplicity, the 
primitive life led by the conquerors of the Punjab, namely, the Rig Veda, 
in not one of its 10,000 verses refers to the system of caste. It is well known 
that the Rig Veda is a vast collection of hymns, composed during six hundred 
years and more and is replete with references to the habits, manners and customs 
of the people, replete with allusions to agriculture and pasture, the two main 
professions of the Aryans of those days, to manufacture, to wars against the 
black aborigines, to marriage and domestic rules, to the duties and position of 
women and to religious observances. From the Rig Veda, we learn that thero 
were no other social divisions except that into the conquering Aryans and the 
conquered aborigines. We further learn that the people enjoyed the independ- 
ence which peculiarly belongs to vigorous pastoral and agricultural tribes. The 
head of the family was the patriarch of the domestic circle. He lighted the 
sacrificial fire in his own hearth, made rice and milk offerings, offered animals or 
libations of the soma juice to the fire and invoked the bright’* gods of the Rig 
Veda for blessings, health and wealth for himself and his children. There were 
no temples and no idols, or priestly class, Men did not retire into forests and 
subject themselves to penances in order to meditate on religion or chant the 
hynjns of the Rig Veda, which were then the common property of the nation. 

In later days, the word liishi has come to mean a sage or saint. But in 
the primitive days of the Rig Veda, when there was no caste, the Rishis were 
the sturdy lqrds of broad acres, who possessed considerable property in crops 
and cattle, and were surrounded by largp families, and who, in times of danger 
exchanged the plough for the spear and fche sword, and defended, from tho ravages 
of the black aboriginal barbarians those blessings of civilisation which they 
solicited from their gods and secured with so much care. They not unoften 
made raids into the surrounding country for the purpose of securing plunder, 
while in their hours of devotion, they composed spiritual hymns to their martial 
God, Indra. 

In course of time the five colonies along each of the five tributaries of the 
Indus collected themselves into as many tribes : but it must ‘be remembered 
that these tribes did not represent any social divisions. The chiefs of these 
tribes were kings and had their own priests to perform sacrifices and utter the 
bymns for them$ bi*t there was no priestly caste, and no royal caste. Further, 
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there is proof positive in the Rig Veda to show that the caste system did not 
exist The Very word Varna, which in later Sanskrit is used to indicate caste, 
is used in the Rig Veda to distinguish the Aryans and the non- Aryans, and no- 
where indicates separate sections in the Aryan community. (Ill, 34, 9, Ac.) The 
very wotd Kshatriya which in later Sanskrit means the military caste, is used in 
the Veda simply as an adjective which means strong, and is applied ti» gods! (VII, 
« 4 , 2 ; VII, 89 , 1, Ac.) The very word Vipra which in later Sanskrit°means the 
priestly caste, is used in the Rig Veda merely as an adjective which moans wise, 
and which is applied to gods! (VIII, 11, 6, Ac.) And the very word Brahman, 
which in later Sanskrit also means the priestly caste, is used in a hundred places 
in the Rig Veda to imply the composers of the hymns, and nothin** else (VII 
103 , 8, Ac). 

One piece of evidence is hereunder quoted from the Rig Veda to prove the 
absence of caste in those days. One Rislii says to himself: 

u Behold, I am a composer of hymns, my father is a physician, my mother 
grinds corn on stone. We arc all engaged in different occupations. A.s cows wander 
(in various directions) in the pasture fields (for food), so we (in various occupa- 
tions), worship thee, 0 Soma! for wealth. Flow thou for Indra !" (IX, 112, 3). 
This quotation proves that in the Vedie times the line of demarcation be- 
tween the various occupations, which is the basis of the caste system, had not 
been drawn. 


We shall conclude our remarks in this paragraph by citing the authority of 
two scholars who have devoted their lifetime to the study of the Veda : — 

" If then, with all the documents before us, we ask the question, does caste, 
as we find it in Manu, and at the present day, form part of the most ancient re- 
ligious teaching of the Vedas, we can answer with a decided * No’.**— -Max 
Muller, Chips from a German workshop. 

“ There arc no castes as yet, the people arc still one united whole, and bear 
but one name, that of Visas ” — Weber, Indian Literature. 


442. — Caste in the Epic period. — About the close of the Vedie 
period, the priests had already fotmed themselves into a separate hereditary pro- 
fession. When religious rites became more elaborate and pompous, when, with the 
founding of new kingdoms along the fertile Doab, polished and mighty kings 
vied with each other in the performance of vast sacrifices with endless rites 
and observances, it is easy to understand how the priests who alone could under- 
take such complicated rites, rose in popular estimation and came to be looked 
upon as a distinct and superior race, in fact, a caste. They devoted their lifetime 
to learn these rites, and they alone were able to perform them in all their detail. 
When the hereditary priests had thus completely isolated themselves by their 
fancied sanctity and real knowledge of elaborate rites, it was scarcely considered 
good form on their part to contract mesalliances with people outside their holy 
ranks. Though some latitude was still allowed in choosing a bride, the young 
ladies of the priestly houses must never give their hands to men outside their 
circle. This feeling and custom soon assumed the force bf an inviolable and 

religious rule. 

4 J 
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A similar series of circumstances led to the rise of a royal caste. We have 
seen that in Vedic times, there was not much dignity attached to royalty. 
The greatest kings were more looked upon as leaders of men and protectors of 
clans than as mighty Icings. In the later Epic days, the kings of the peaceful 
settlers in the Gangetic valley, surrounded themselves with all the paraphernalia 
of august, pompous and learned courts and camo to be looked upon by their 
enervated subjects as more than human. Intermarriages with the commoner 
next came to bo interdicted, which rendered the exclusiveness of the royal caste 
ae complete as the priestly one. 

The caste system of India thus arose from the permanent separation of the 
priestly and warrior classes from the great mass of people, who retained their 
original apellation Visas, corrupted into Vais y a, a term that was exclusively ap- 
plied to the Ayrans, while the conquered aborigines wore styled Sudras . This 
usurpation of power and dignity by the priests and the warriors was inevitable in 
a society of people, who had become enervated and feeble, by settling in a smiling 
land of plenty and incapable of taking care of their conscience or their political 
rights. 


Such was the simple origin of the Indian system of caste. But caste was 
still a pliable institution. Caste as it was then understood and followed, no 
doubt reserved certain privileges for the priests and the warriors. But the mass 
of the people were still Aryan. The Brahman, the Kshatriya and the Vaisya, 
the three classes of the Aryan community had not become divided and disunited. 
Priests, warriors and citizens, though following their hereditary professions from 
generation to generation felt that they were one nation and one race, received 
the same religious instruction, possessed the same literature and traditions, ate 
and drank together, intermarried and held social communion in all respects > 
and were proud to call themselves the Aryan race as against the conquered 
aborigines. 

In the literature of this period of Hindu development we have evidence 
that shows that men not born Brahmans became Brahmans by their reputation 
and learning. The legend of Satyakama Jabala in the Chhandogya Upanishad 
(IV, 4) is a striking illustration of the fact that in those days the door to the 
highest honor and the highest caste had not become closed to truth and learn- 
ing. Space forbids our quoting the whole of this beautiful legend, and we 
therefore content ourselves with reproducing a portion 

1. M Satyakama, the son of Jabala, addressed his mother and said c I 
wish to become a Bralunacharin (religious student), mother. Of what family 
am VI 

2. “She said to him ‘ I do not know, my child, of what family thou art. 
In my youth when I had to move about much as a servant, I conceived thee. 
I do not know of what family thou art. I arn Jabala* bj name, thou art 
Satyakama, say that thou art Satyakama jabala/ 

3. “He going to Gautama Haridrumata, said to him ■ 1 1 wish to become 

a Bralimacharin with you, Sir. May I come to you, Sir V 
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4. ‘‘He said 
I do not know, 
answered:— 


to him ‘ Of what family are you, my friend?’ Ho replied : 
Sir, of what family I am. I asked my mother, and she 


“ In m 7 y° llth when 1 liad to move about much as a servant, I conceived 
thee. I do not know of what family thou art. I am Jabala by name, thou art 
batyakanm, ‘ I am therefore Satyakama Jabala, Sir/ 


5. ” He said to ban:— No one but a true Brahman would 

Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. You have not 
truth.” 


thus speak out. 
swerved from the 


1 his legend shows that the son of a servant girl, who did not know his 
own father, became a religious student simply through his love of truth. Tho 
literature of this period gives long lists of persons who followed different oecupa- 
tmns. But their common name was Vaisya, and the later disintegration of 
tins Aryan race into hereditary castes had not yet commenced. We cannot do 
hotter than conclude this para with a quotation from another eminent Vcdie 
scholar, Dr. Roth : — 


“'When, at a period more recent than the majority of the hymns of the 
Rig Veda,— the Vedic people driven by some political shock advanced from their 
abodes in the Punjab further and further to tho south, drove the aborigines into 
the hills and took possession of the broad tract of country lying between the 
Ganges, the Jurnma and the Vindhya range, the time had arrived when the 
distribution of power, the relation of king and priest, could become transformed 
in the most rapid and comprehensive manner. * * * This era is 

perhaps pourtrayed to us in the principal subject of the Maharbharata, the 
cou test between the descendants of Pandu and Kuru. * * * Jt is 

not difficult to comprehend how in such a period of transition powerful com- 
munities should arise among the domestic priests of petty kings, and their 
families should attain to tho highest importance in every department of life, and 
should grow into a caste.” 

443.- Caste in the Rationalistic period.— In the next epoch, there 
came a change over the Aryan people. As they extended their conquests into 
the south of India, they becanle* mere practical. The literature of tho period 
also underwent a similar change. Everything was reduced to rigid practical 
rules, and brevity became the characteristic of the Sutra literature of the day. 
The system of caste did not escape tho spirit of the times. That pliable institu- 
tion of tho Epic period was made more rigid and inflexible and it became impos- 
sible for a member of a lower caste to enter the ranks of' priesthood. The simple 
theory of caste was ignored and the division was invested with tho halo of re- 
ligious sanction. The theory was started that each caste was distinct from the 
rest by virtue of its origin and inherent formation ! 

Gautama's enumeration of the castes is hereunder quoted on account of 
its double recommendation of brevity and comprehensiveness : — 

1G. “ Children born in the regular order of the wives of the next, 

second or third lower castes become Sava mas, ix of equal caste, Ambashthas, 
Ugras, Nishadas, Daushyantas, and Parasavas. 
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17. “ Children born in the inverted order (of wives of higher castes) become 
Sutas, Magadhas, Ayogavas, Kshattris, Vaidchakas, or Ckandalas. 

1 8. " Some declare that a woman of the Brahman caste has borne succes- 
sively to husbands of tho four castes sons who are Brahmans, Sutas, Magadhas 
or Chandalas.- 

19. “ And that a woman of tho Kshatriya caste has borne tQ the same 
Murdhavasiktas, Kshatriyas, Dhivaras, Paulkasas. 

20. " Further, a woman of the Vaisya caste has borne to tho same Bhrigya- 
kanthas, Mail i sliy as, Vaisyas and Vaidehas. 

21. <f And a woman of tho Sudra caste to tho same Parasavas, Yavanas, 
Karavas, and Sudras.’ 7 Gautama , I V , 

Tn this authoritative enumeration of the castes of that period, we find this 
strange origin attributed to them. Magadhas and Vaidehas were different races, 
Chandalas and Paulkasas were undoubtedly non- Aryan tribes, and the Yavanas 
were the Bactrian Greeks and foreigners ! And yet. we find the rigid systematis- 
ation characteristic of this period deriving foreign nations like the Greeks 
(Yavanas) from the four Hindu parent castes ? In this enumeration, further, it is 
curious to note that no profession castes, like the writers, the physicians, the 
goldsmiths, the blacksmiths, the weavers and the other artisans, find mention. 
This is to be accounted for by the fact that these professions were practised by 
tho Vaisyas who still remained disunited Aryans. This curious theory of the 
origin of the castes, no doubt furnished later Manu with the idea of deriving his 
castes for the same source. 

According to Gautama the study of the Veda, the performance of sacrifices 
and the gift of alms are prescribed for all the twice born castes, i. e., the 
Aryans, sub-divided into Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. Tho additional 
occupations of the Brahman are the performance of sacrifice for others, the 
receiving of alms. Agriculture and trade were also allowed to him provided 
he did not u'ork himself . The additional occupations of the Kshatriya are^ 
according to the same authority, governing and making conquests, learning the 
management of chariots and the use of the bow, and standing firm in battle and 
not turning back. In the case of the Vaisya, the special occupations are trade, 
agriculture, tending cattle, lending money and labouring for gain ; while Sudras 
are to serve the other three castes, but were also allowed to labour for gain. 

444.— Gaste in the Buddhistic period.— About the sixth century 
before the Christian era, the social and moral rules of the Hindus had undergone 
a most unhealthy disfigurement. While on the one hand, the Brahmans every 
day increased their special privileges and exclusiveness, and eventually became 
grasping and covetous, ignorant and pretentious, monopolising all honor and 
reverence, the Sudras, or non- Aryan tribes who had come under, the shelter of 
the Aryan conquerors and their religion, were most cruelly treated. They were 
denied all access to the religious literature of the Aryans, no Brahmans would 
perform sacrifices for tho Sudra, and ho commanded no social respect. In the 
early days of the Aryan conquest it was but natural that the fierce aborigines 
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who had given so much trouble to their Aryan conquerors should be treated 
with feelings of hostility and contempt. But the times were changed. We learn 
from the Ghhandogya Upanishad that the non- Aryan Sudras had increased in 
numbers, pursued various useful industries, owned lands and villages, gained 
influence and power, adopted the religion of their conquerors as far as they 
were allowed to do, and in some instances acquired the religious knowledge of 
their masters also. Now the time had come for the Hindu Aryans to admit the 
Sudras within the pale of their society and grant them certain concessions in 
consideration of their wealth, civilisation and power. But the blind exclusive- 
ness of the Aryan castes rigorously prohibited the Sudra from all religious 
knowledge and all religious rites, made unjust and cruel, civil and criminal laws 
against him, and continued to treat him as an out-caste and a slave long after 
he had ceased to be such ; wherefore millions of Sudras of the better class sighed 
for a change. 

Gautama Buddha's mission supplied tho opportunity. His message of 
universal love and brotherhood recognised no distinctions between man and 
man. Upali was a barber and Sunita was a sweeper and both were Sudras. 
They were among the earliest converts to Buddhism and, by their merit and 
virtue, rose to honor, fame and priesthood. Such a thing had become im- 
possible in Hindu society. Need we wonder therefore at the fact that casteless 
Buddhism reigned supreme in India for nearly a thousand years ? 

446.— Caste in tlie Pauranik period.— About the tenth century of 
the Christian era, the Hindus once more attained influence, having all but swept 
Buddhism out of India. Here now was an opportunity again offered to the 
Hindus, — who, up to this time preserved the same four castes, Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyas practising various professions, and the Sudras, besides the non- 
Aryan and foreign tribes and nations to bring whom within the Hindu category, 
the theory of mixed castes was called into existence, — for effecting a compromise 
with the respectable Sudra castes. The Aryan castes soon forgot the dire 
lesson which had at one stroke alienated millions from their allegiance. Nay, 
they drew the bonds of caste tighter, making the system perfectly rigid, 
probably with a view to keep out the apostate Bauddhas. This tendency to 
n-mfro Hindu castes more rigid had further the effect of permanently disuniting 
the great Aryan Vaisya caste into the numerous profession castes, probably 
because there were not a few seceders from this caste also into tho ranks of 
Buddhism. At the time we are speaking of, tho Vaisyas had fallen another 
step. They were dispossessed of their hereditary right to religious knowledge 
and the performance of religious rites for themselves, in place of which the 
Brahmans condescended to help them in such performance, an office which they 
refused, however, to perform for certain castes of Vaisyas considered low, as 
well as for the whole body of Sudras. The disaffection therefore grew stronger 
and the sigh for a change and a rise in the social scale became all the deeper. 

Though, by the time Islam reached India, much of its zeal had abated, and 
though there is no record to show that there was an organised attempt to convert 
the Hindus, it is nevertheless an acknowledged fact that there were great acces- 
sions to the Mussulman ranks and a corresponding falling off from Hinduism. 
In fact, the success which has since attended the labours of proselytising 
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religions in the castc-ridden field of India, is entirely due to the anxiety of the 
persons who, though nominally within the pale of Hinduism are yet rigorous- 
ly kept out of its inner-most teachings, — to improve their social status. 

When therefore the Mussulmans entered India and began to make con- 
quests and permanently settle in the country, millions of the lower castes fell 
oil' to Islam, as we have already pointed out. Up to the time of the 
Mahoinedan conquest, the disunion into castes had not become so marked as it is 
at the present day. With the rise of Buddhism, we have seen that caste bonds 
were drawn tighter. But the moment the Aryan people lost their political 
independence and became “hewers of wood and drawers of water, ” their 
bondage to the caste system became complete. 

446. — Caste in tlie modern period.— In the Pauranik period, the 
priests and kings had come to reserve all religious knowledge to themselves. The 
Vaisyas wore already dispossessed of their ancient heritage. The Brahmans had 
classified the professions under the heads reputable and disreputable, and it is 
curious to note that all professions, except those of kings and priests were classed 
in the latter category. 

But, on the commencement of national lifelessness, the Brahmans threw 
their Kshatriya brethren overboard. They interdicted their study of the Veda 
and put them down in the same social status as the Vaisyas. Nay, they even 
went further. They invented a myth,— the myth of I’arasurama, who is 
supposed to have committed matricide and, to purify himself of this dire sin, to 
have offered up oblations to the spirit of his departed mother, forty-nine times, of 
the blood of slaughtered Kshatriyas. This successive destruction of Kshatriyas 
is adduced in support of the theory that there are no Kshatriyas at the present 
day ! Of the three original Aryan castes, therefore, we have now only the 
Brahman ! The real Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas however got mixed up with 
the Ilinduised aborigines, in consoquenco of religious knowledge and the 
performance of religious rites being denied them by the all powerful Brahmans 
in the days of national lifelessness, and they are now to be found in the ranks of 
the profession castes, 

447. — Instructions to Enumerators regarding tlie caste 

Column.— Before closing this section, wo shall touch upon the progress made 
at this Census regarding the entry pertaining to the caste, tribe and race of each 
individual. ♦ 

In 1881, the religion column was sub-divided into (1) Religion and (2) 
Caste, of Hindu ; Sect, if of other religion. At this Census, it was resolved to 
keep religions and social sub-divisions separate, as their combination in 1881 
was found inconvenient. In the schedule prescribed for 1891, there were four 
columns as follows, which expressed the information collated in 1881, in the 
sub-divisions of the ruligiou column (1) Religion ; (2) Sect, of religion ; (3) 
C^ste of Hindus and Jains, tribe or race of others; and (4) Sub-division of 
caste, &c. In order further to elucidate the change, the instructions to enumera- 
tors regarding the caste entries at the two enumerations are hereunder given 
in parallel columns. 
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In 1881, the instructions for 
filling column 7 of the schedule, 
headed “ Caste of Hindu ; 8oct, if 
of other religion/* were as follow : — 
In the case of Hindus, here enter 
the caste, as Brahman, Rajput, &c. 
If the name of the sub-division of 
the caste is entered, you must also 
enter the general name of the caste 
as a whole. In the case of Mussul- 
mans, state whether they are Shi- 
ahs, hunnis, Farazis or Wahabis. 
Christians should be shown as 
members of the Church of England, 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Wesleyans, Armenians as 
belonging to the Greek or Syrian 
rite, or, if not belonging to any of 
these denominations, under the 
general head of Others. 
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M Column 4. (Caste, Tribe or Race), — In the case of 
Hindus, enter here the main caste, as Brahman, Rajput, 
• • &c. For Mussulmans, enter the tribe, as 

Patiian, Borah, Mapla, .... &c. Enter the tribv 

of forest races as &c. In the case of 

Christians, enter the race, as Native (Indian), Eurasian 
or European (Foreign). For Buddhists, Jews, and 
others not mentioned above, enter the race, as. . . 

. . General terms, such as must 

in no case be entered. 

[Note . — This paragraph must be specially drafted 
to suit each Province , the above being taken as the 
frame-work .] 

“ Column 5 (Sub-division of Caste , Tribe or Race.)— 
If the entry in column 4 be Brahman, enter here 

whether Saraswat, Nagar, Doshastii, & 0 . 

For Mussulmans show whether . . . . j . 

Native (Indian) Christians who retain caste or race 
names, such as Portuguese, tisher, Koli, Shanar, . . . 

. . &c., should have their names entered. For others 

you should enter the tribe or caste of origin, as . 

. * . &c. Foreign (European) Christians should 

state their nationality, as English, Irish, American, 
Armenian, German, Greek, See. 

[Note . — This paragraph will necessarily follow the 
general lines of the one preceding it.] 


The modifications of these rales adopted for this Province were as follows: — 
Rule 4. Column 4. (Caste, etc.) — Enter the caste of Hindus and Jains, and 
the tribes of those who have no castes, and the races of Christians, Buddhists, 
&c., as, Brahman , Rajput , Bania , Kunbi , for Hindus; Path an, Moghul , &c„ for 
Mussulmans ; Eurasian or Native Christian for Christians. Do not enter 
vague terms, .such as Hindustani , Manvadi , Punjabi , &c. 


Rule 5. Column 5. (Sub-division of Caste , &c) % — If the caste has been 
entered in column 4, enter here the sub-division, as Kanaujia or Nagar 
ot .Brahmans, Oswal of Banias, &c. If tribes, enter the clan ; if race, enter the 
tribe or nationality. Some races or castes may not return sub-divisions, and in 
their cases, the entry in column 4 should be repeated, but this column must 
not be left blank. Native Christians, for instance, may le returned as Portu- 
guese, East Indian , Madrasi , or by their caste, if recognised ; Burmese , as. . . 

. . . ; Bhils as Tadwi, Payada, &c ; Gonds as Raj , &e. 

From the above, it will he seen that the improvements at tins Census were 
effected in three principal directions. (1) Whereas in 1881, sects were required 
only for tlio Christian and the Mussulman religions, the information was, in 
1891, first called for, for all religions. (2) A tribal and racial division for all 
religions except Hinduism and Jainism was called for. (3) Lastly, a sub-division 
of caste as well as of their tribal and racial divisions was wanted to be 
returned. 

448. Classification of Castes.— It is worthy of remark that no 

attempt was made at tho Census to iay down a workable definition of main 
and sub-castes. This omission must, no doubt, be attributed to the absence of 
sufficient information regarding the caste institution of the present day to 
warrant such a definition. 
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Bat when definition has not been attempted on aoooant of this initial 
difficulty, classification ought to have been well nigh impossible. But in order 
to prevent confusion and disorder, a general scheme of classification for castes, 
tribes and races, based on occupations was recommended by the Imperial 
Census Commissioner. This scheme is hereunder given. 


Class. 


A. Agricultural 


B. Professional... 


Group. 





1. Military and dominant. 

2. Other agricultural. 

3. Foreign recruits. 

4. Forest and Hill tribes. 



Landholders. 

Graziers. 

Agricultural 

bourers. 



I 


5. Priests. 

6. Devotees. 

7. Temple servants. 

8. Genealogists. 

9. Writers. 

10. Astrologers. 

1 1. Musicians and Ballad-reciters. 

12. Dancers and Singers. 

13. Actors and Mimics. 


la- 


C. 


D. 


! 14. Traders. 
15. Pedlars. 
16. Carriers. 


Artisan and Village) 
Menial. i 


17. Goldsmiths. 

18. Barbers. 

19. Blacksmiths. 

20. Carpenters and Turners. 

21. Brass and Coppersmiths. 

21a. Castes employod on any one or more of the 
above five occupations. 

22. Tailors. 

22a. Grain parchers and Confectioners. 

22b. Perfumers, Drug preparers and Betel-leaf 
sellers. 

23. Weavers, Calenderers and Dyers. 

24. Washermen, 

25. Cotton cleaners. 

26. Shepherds and wool-weaver*. 

27. Oil-pressers. 

28. Potters. 

29. Glass-workers. 

30. Salt, &c., workers. 

31. Lime burners. 

32. Goldsmiths’ refuse collectors. 

33. Gold washers. 

34. Iron smelt'; rs. 

35. Fishermen, Boatmen, Pilki-bearers, Cooks, 

&c. 

36. Distillers and Toddydrawers. . 

37. Butchers. 

38. Leather workers. 

38a. Village watchmen. 

39. Scavengers. 
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E. 


F. 
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Vagrant Minor Arti- | 
sans and Perform-^ 
ers, &c. | 




40. Grindstone makers and Stone quarriers. 

41. Earth-workers and Stone -dressers. 

42. Knife grinders. 

43. Matmakers and Cane splitters. 

44. Hunters, Fowlers, &c. 

45. Miscellaneous and disreputable livers. 

46. Tumblers and Acrobats. 

47. Jugglers, Snake charmers and Animal exhi- 

bitors. 


f 48. Non-Indian Asiatic Races, Sayyeds, Sheikhs, 
n , v • ,. ! Arabs, Mughals, Pathans, &c. ' 

Kaces and JNationah- ) 49. Mixed Asiatic races, 
ties. j 50. Non-Asiatic races. 

| 51. Eurasians. 

I 52. Christian converts. 


Remarking on this classification, the Imperial Census Commissioner, thus 
wrote in his Note P., dated 30 th April 1891: — 

“Generally speaking, the method of grouping is a rather more comprehensive 
form of that adopted by Mr. Kitts in his Compendium of Castes, but, instead 
of following closely the order and detail of the occupation table, an attempt 
has been made to arrange the groups more or less in accordance with the 
position generally assigned to each in the social scale. A class has been added, 
too, for those who do not belong to the Hindu, Jain, or Mussulman communi- 
ties, or to forest tribes, which addition will include, also, converts to Christianity 
who do not retain their original caste or tribe. No sample list has been prepared 
as there is danger of confusion between the nomenclature of different provinces. 
The main object is to ensure uniformity of classification, so that the circumstances 
of different provinces in respect to sex distribution, education and marriage 
customs when abstracted, and the prevalence of the selected infirmities, &c., may 
be accurately compared, in spite of the different names borne by the same caste 
throughout the continent.” 


449.— Practical difficulties in Classification.— With Mr. Baines’s 
scheme of classification and the long list of castes a, id sub-castes before us, 
great practical difficulties were experienced in the way of bringing the castes 
under the proper class and group in the scheme. We shall briefly notice the 
causes of the said difficulties. 


Though the institution of caste was primarily based on the professions 
followed by the different communities, a change has come over the people within 
the last half a century. Western influence have been at work. Schools have 
been established all over the country and education has spread considerably. 
The production of higher education have had their eyes opened to the supersti- 
tious and silly nature of maiiy of their so-called religious customs, manners, 
practices, &c. The leaven has been working and these highly educated members 
of the Hindu society are slowly sowing the seeds of disunion in the caste 
system. Railway communication has had no little finger in helping on the 
progress of this work of undermining the adamantine barriers of caste. A few 
years ago, people seldom left their own homesteads and were mostly illiterate. 
The priest had therefore greater influence over them. Now the tables arc turned. 
The priests, especially in the towns ahd the more populous centres, were 
43 
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Western influences are at work, have grasped their exact position and are fast 
changing their ideas and even their profession to suit the new leaven. The 
example of the priests is followed by the other castes. The son of a goldsmith, 
for instance, takes to smithy work, or turns carpenter, mason or draughtsman. 
The views of the rising generation regarding the rigid caste customs and 
manners of a generation or two back, are fast changing. The consequence is 
that the primary basis of caste, namely, professions, is becoming more and more 
a thing of the past. 

Such' names as Kannada, Telanga, Mahratta, Arava, found in the Caste 
Index represent no separate castes at all. Kannada, for instance, means a inan 
who belongs to the Kanarcse country or speaks Kanarese. Similarly, the other 
terms denote similar communities by linguistic classification. 

Bogum, Kanchani, Kasban refer to the same professions. But, the 
members of each of these sub-divisions will neither intermarry nor even eat 
together. The Kayasths have twelve acknowledged sub-divisions. Their 
manners and customs are almost similar. But none of them will intermarry ; 
and at dinners, they will not eat cooked rice together, though they have no 
objection to eating wheaten cakes in company. Numerous similar instances may 
bo given. 

450— Suggestions for an Ethnographical Survey.— These cir- 
cumstances enhanced our diOiculty in attempting to group the castes together. 
In order, however, to effect a reasonable classification and grouping of the various 
castes, tribes and races, &c., found within these dominions, it is necessary to 
commence operations on an extended scale, with a view of collecting information 
regarding the origin of each caste and sub-caste, tho manners and customs, their 
peculiar religious beliefs, and their readiness or otherwise as regards intermensa- 
tion and intermarriage. A special department should be created for a number of 
years under the supervision of a competent officer. The assistants, two or three 
ln number may be told off for a six or eight months tour in the year armed 
with oopies of interrogatories, the answers to which may be obtained from the 
priests of the respective castes and sub-castes. The remaining four months of 
the year may be expended at head- quarters collating and compiling the mass 
of information collected on tour and laying the foundation of a sound and 
logical classification. , . 


Section II.— DISCUSSION OF STATISTICS. 

451.— Grouping of Castes by Population Before we prooeed to 
the discussion of the statistics relating to the various castes, tribes and races, 
it is necessary to give an idea of the strength of each caste, &c., in a readily 
available form, to enable the reader to judge the value that should be attached 
to any peculiarities or variations from the normal figures that may be noticed in 
the following statements. With this object, the main castes haye boon grouped 
into seven classes by population, and depicted in the subjoined statement. 
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STATEMENT No. 217. 


i 

5 

i 

Caste. 

Strength. 

Class. 

• 

§• 

8 

C 

Caste. 

•Q 

a 

s 

& 

£ 

as 

G 

Group. 

Caste. 

Strength. 




I. CASTES CONTAINING 100,000 PERSONS AND OVER. 


A 

1 

MahrAtta 

H 

969,340 

c 

14 

Komad 


212,865 

D 

28 

Kumhar 


2a 

Kunbi 

... 

1 ,233,930 


16 

Ltimani 


161.399 


36 

Gaondla 



Mu tragi 


182,560 



Banjara 


133,034 


38 

Chamar 



Muunurwad 


121,983 

D 

17 

Ausala (Sonar) 

H 

103,136 


38a 

Rt'diir 


2b 

Kali 


270,208 


18 

Mangala ... 

H 

118.775 



Mala \\\ 


2c 

Dher 


1,259,459 


20 

Sntar 

H 

103,417 

F 

48 

Sheikh 



Mang 


313,122 


23 

Juhha (Salai) 


316,065 



l’athan 

B 

5 

Brahman ... 


270,432 


24 

Chukala (Dhobi). 

H 

193,996 



Sayyed ... 



Jangam 

... 

105,372 


26 

Kurma 


241,435 


49b 

TelugU 

C 

14 

Waul 

H 

405,553 ' 1 


Dhang&r 

3 

743,318 




107,015 

235,662 

102,032 

162 , 3(11 

264,423 

*56,124 

122,9011 

113,287 

316,446 


II. CASTES CONTAINING BETWEEN 50,000 AND 100,000 PERSONS. 


1 

Fima 

» 4,094 

c 

14 

2a 

Mali 

99,983 




Keddi 

54,244 

D 

19 

4 

1 Koya 

60,897 


27 


Balija 

Lingayct # 
Lohar 

Tell (Gamlla) 


82,934 

D 

35 

97,532 

E 

40 

59,904 

85,694 

F 

49h 


Besta 
Waddar 
Other Hindu... 


HI. CASTES CONTAINING BETWEEN 25,000 AND 50,000 PERSONS 


A 


Rajput 

... 

H 

48,471 

D 

20 

| Gaondi 


28,R07 D 

|36 

Kalal 

II 


4 

Goml 

... 


28,660 


22a 

Darzi ., 

ii 

36,778 F 

49b 

lYrika 

B 

6 | 

Gosain 

... 


27,142 


35 

1 Bhoi 

. 

49,732 

1 



IV. CASTES CONTAINING BETWEEN 15,000 AND 25,000 PERSONS. 


1 

2a 

Kshatri 

Mannaiwar... 

Andh 

iil 

19,053 

20,949 

18,209 

D 

17 

21 

23 j 

PaTM’hal 

Kanar 

Rangrcz 

III 

III 

Il| 

16,578 

17,840 

16,072 

D 

K 

38a 

43 

44 

Naik... 
Burud 
| Erkala 

::: 

7 

Gurao 

17,620 


30 | 

Uppar 

...i 

23,411 

F | 

48 j 

Mughal 

..J 


V. CASTES CONTAINING BETWEEN 7,500 AND 15,000 PERSONS. 


84,550 
89,799 
66,86 1 


49,165 

33,863 


24.764 
16.54S 

3,779 

21.764 


2a 

Mushti 

... 

9,317 

B 

11 

Tammadi ... 

... 

11,906 

D 

38 

Dhor 


Sutaui 

... 

12,012 

C 

14 

Chanewar ... 


8,291 

K 

43 

Kaikadi 

2h 

( jttoli 


13.669 



Wani 

J 

9,948 


45 

Paradosi 

4 

Bhil 

ii 

1 0,545 

D 

23 

Hutkar 

... 

7,549 

F 

48 

Other Mussulman ... 


Chenchulawad 

... 

10,641 


37 

Khntri 

H 

9,099 


49r 

Jain... 

8 

Bhat 

ii 

7,871 



Kasai 

H 

7,681 


52 

Native Christian ... 

9 

Vidur 

... 

7,750 










VI. CASTES 

CONTAINING BETWEEN 

5,000 AND 

7,500 PERSONS. 

2a 

Pichakuntla... 

... 

5,096 

B 

6 

Bairagi 


5,082 

F 

49b 

Hasan < 


Wau^arl ... 

V 

6,810 


12 

Kanchani ... 

H 

5,101 


50 

European 

4 

Gaond 

... 

9,335 

C 

16 

Dad 

H 

5,195 




6 




5,839 

D 

25 

rinjnri 

M 

5,511 



1 


VII. CASTES CONTAINING 5,000 PERSONS AND UNDER. 


1 

Kshatri 

S 

SO 

B 

6 

GendarwandJu 


10 

B 

11 

ITnlgar 


3 


liodhi 

... 

3,819 



Gosiga 


1,400 



Kiimura 


20 


Muhratta ... 

J 

9 



Gotralavarn 


7 



l*ii In ri 


1,675 


Parbhu 


541 



Gayansagor... 


8 



Son nay i 


613 


Purbhaiya ... 


2,837 



Kulpand 


10 



Singadi 


283 


Rajput 

J 

7 



Manbhao ... 


2,3 1 6 


12 

Kanchani ... 

J 

5 


Do. 

8 

33 



Do. 

"j 

3 



Do. 

M 

220 


Rathor 

... 

460 



Nanakshuhi... 


59 


13 

Bahurupi 

11 

28 l 


Thakur 


3,488 



(Mhmat 


1 



Do. 

M 

4 

2a 

Anjanwar ... 

... 

639 



panasa 


52 



Bhagwatulu 


73 


Aryan 

... 

2,477 



Rinja 


15 



Bhund 


283 


Begari 

... 

4,836 



To iiior 


12 



Boiiitiinlawaru 


F 9 


Gu jar 

H 

1,504 


7 

Gurao 

.» 

17 

C 

14 

Kginawar . . 


52 


Do. 

J 

513 



(iiirwaria ... 


42 



A<»ti ... 


3,5 


Jat 

II 

295 



Kulugapiyar 


16 



Blmttia 


1 93 


Do 

S 

211 


8 

Bhat... ... 

J 

5 



Bora 


228 


Kachi 

... 

433 


9 

Brahmanjai... 


33 



Gujarati 


539 


Morai 


14 



Golak 


208 



Gllfthi 

ii 

21 


Naiilu 


* 555 



| Kayasth 


3,233 



Do. 

.1 

26 


Tinnali ... 


831 



Muddelliar ... 


634 



Jn varkhani... 


416 

2b 

Ahir 


1,405 



Patiki 


233 



Joonputri 


1*2 

4 

Bhil 


470 


10 

Joshi... 


1,921 



Kapur 


12 

6 

Aghori 


11 



Vaidya 


8 



Kasarl 


751 


Arthi 


3 


11 

.\radhya 


26 



Kufchi 


4 


Digambar ... 


104 



Chinai 


6 



Mi' moil 


45 


Dcvara 


2 



Dom 


9 



Sciti 


1,555 


Gadaria 

... 

4 



Gondhlc 

...1 

4,935 



Edgar 


4 
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STATEMENT No. 217. — Concluded, 



462.— Territorial distribution, &c., of each Caste, &c.— In the 
following statement the ratio borne by each caste, group and class to 1,000 of the 
total provincial population, the ratio borne by each caste and group to 1,000 persons 
of each class and the territorial distribution of 1,000 persons of each caste, group and 
class among the various districts and divisions ofthe province are shown. We sha ll 
proceed to study the figures in the statement. 
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STATEMENT 


3 

s 

Groap. 

Carte. 

Religion. 

Ratio per mille of each 
caste, group and class 
to the total population. 

Ratio per mille of each 
group to the total po- 
pulation of each da 68 . 

Territorial distribution 

1 

i 

d? 

* 

•0 

1 

2 

< 

S’ 

1 

3 

! 

53 

Warangal. 

Elgandal. 

u 

1 

l—l 

Mcdak. 

*a 

3 

S’ 

S 

•< 



1 

Elma 

Hindu 

8 

19 

2 

4 

41 

47 

60 

199 

41 

12 





Kahatri 

do. 

2 

4 

156 

44 

46 

7 

3 o 

11 

82 

54 

73 




Do 

Sikh 



333 




... 


600 






Lodha 

Hindu 


l 

676 

73 

1 


2 

... 

116 

13 

81 




Mahratta 

do. 

84 

198 

8 

3 

2 

2 

13 

14 

20 

2 

33 




Do 

Jaiu 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

1,000 




Manual war 

Hindu 

2 

4 

8 

7 

2 

... 

68 

900 

14 

... 





Parbhu 

do. 



26 


... 

... 

... 

780 

... 

... 

4 




Purbhaiya 

do. 


1 

64 

135 

85 

2 

3 

4 

20 

63 

$10 




Rajput 

do. 

4 

JO 

157 

20 

80 

9 

29 

32 

23 

12 

211 




Do 

Jain 


... 

57 i 

... 




... 

... 


... 




Do 

Sikh 


... 

182 

... 

.1. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




Jtnthor 

Hindu 

... 

... 

289 

... 

... 


... 

11 

4 

9 

137 




Thukur 

do. 

... 

1 

95 

... 

7 

... 

... 

... 



280 




Total Group 1 


lOl 

238 

19 

5 

7 

6 

18 

46 

23 

4 

40 



2a 

Andh 

Hindu 

2 

4 







49 


4 




Anjanwar 

do. 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 



... 





Aryan 

do. 


1 

835 

3 

13 


34 

10 

4 

9 

11 




Bcgari 

do. 


1 


147 

38 

... 

14 

... 

2 

39 





Gnjar 

do. 

... 

... 

23 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 


S46 




Do. 

Jain 


... 





» B * 

... 

... 

... 





Jut 

Hindu 


... 

214 


3 


... 

... 

... 

... 

78 




Do 

Sikh 


... 

109 







... 





Kachi 

Hindu 

... 

... 

852 

... 





... 

... 

12 S 




Kapu (Kunbi) ... 

do. 

107 

252 

8 

35 

58 

So 

53 

108 

87 
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463. — Agricultural Class.— It will be seen that the agricultural class 
takes up 42*4 per cent of the Provincial population. The military and domi- 
nant group in its turn takes up 23*8 per cent of this class or a trifle over 10 per 
cent of the total population of the Dominions. In the marginal statement are 

shown the castes that make up this group 
and the actual population returned against 
each. Studying the distribution of the more 
important of these castes, we find that 
Parbhani and Naldrug take up each over 
20 per cent of the Mahrattas, followed by 
the other districts of Mahratwara, of 
which those deserving mention are Birh 
(171 per m*7fo), Nander (161) and Bidar 
(125). Aurangabad shows only a little 
over 3 per cent, while the proportions in the other districts fall below 2 per cent. 
The Mahrattas are the ruling caste in the Deccan proper and it is on this account 
that we find them distributed over the Mahratwara districts. The only 
striking exception is furnished by Aurangabad. It must however be remem' 
bered that Aurangabad is purely a Mahratta district and that it is usual for 
the Mahrattas to return themselves as such only in districts where there is a 
large admixture of Telangas, Kannadas, See., while in the Mahratta districts 
proper, they generally return tkomselves according to the caste or occupation to 
which they belong. Thus, in Aurangabad, against Kunbi (Kapu), ingroup 2a, we 
have such a high figure as 237 per mille . This explains the apparent discre- 
pancy noted above. The districts of Bidar (413) and Elgandal (199) take up the 
majority of the next caste Elama, the proportions of which in the other districts 
fall below 6 per cent in Warangal. The Elamas appear to be the descendants 
of the royal caste that once ruled at ancient Vidarbha, (the modern Bidar), and 
now found principally in the district that now corresponds to it, and in the 
adjoining ones. The next caste in the marginal statement is Rajput, the largest 
proportions of whom are found in Aurangabad (211) and Hyderabad (157). 
In parts of Aurangabad, there are the remnants of some old Rajput dynasties 
notably in Doulatabad and Antur. One noticeable feature with regard to the 
fort of Antur, is that, until recently, its garrison has been invariably composed of 
Rajputs, descendants, as they asserted themselves to be, of the original garrison 
placed in the fart by its founder. The commandant of Antur is a Rajput, the 
members of whose family have held that office in succession since the time o^ 
Aurangazebe. Besides the descendants of the ancient Rajput families, it may 
be remarked that the presence of Rajput troops both in this district and 
the capital accounts for the high proportions. The pretty uniform distribution 
of this caste in the remaining districts ranging from 86 in Gulbarga, 64 in 
Nander, 61 in Bidar and 58 in Naldrug to 10 in Sirpur Tandur and 9 in 
Nalgonda, is largely influenced by the presence of draughts from the Rajput 
irregulars stationed in the mofussil. Ninety per cent of the caste Mannewar 
are found in the district of Elgandal. The Mannewars appear tQ be the descen- 
dants of the royal house that at one time ruled at Elgandal, which was formerly 
the capital of the Telingana. The adjoining districts of Warangal and Indur 
take up 68 and 14 per mille respectively. The capital and the three districts of 
the Karnatic show the highest proportions of Kshatris, ranging from 156 in the 
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former to 90 in one of the latter. The proportions in the other districts 
are very meagre and by no means uniform. If wc turn to the distribution 
of Khatri (group 23), it looks probable that these two castes may have 
got mixed up together. More than half the Lodhas(G76) are found in the capital, 

I ndur coming second with 116, and Aurangabad third with 81. The Thakurs 
are principally found in the Mahratta country. There is reason to believe that 
the Thakurs of Mahratwara correspond to the Bhats of the Telingana, a 
theory that receives a certain amount of confirmation from the distribution of 
Bhat (group 8), which shows that the members of this caste are massed in 
the Telingana districts. Parbhu and Purbhiya appear to have similarly got 
mixed up in the process of abstraction. The great excess of the former in 
Elgandal which also shows such a small proportion of the latter leads us to 
think so. 

Other Agricultural. — In this group there are three sub-divisions, the 

castes comprised in each of which together 
with their actual population are depicted in 
the marginal statement. The landholders 
take up 152 per mille of the Provincial 
population, while they form a little over a 
third of the total strength of this class. 
The agricultural labourers come almost on 
a level with the landholder sub-group, the 
graziers coming far below. The two prin- 
cipal castes in the first and third sub-groups 
are Kapu (Kunbi) and Dher respectively, 
each of which takes up a little over a tenth 
of the Provincial population. The Kapu 
orKunbis represent the extensive landown- 
ing class, who, in the great majority of cases 
combine the practice of agriculture with 
landowning. The former is the Tclugu 
name and the latter the Mahratta name. 
Though some diversity exists in the cus- 
* # toms and manners of the two castes, they 
have essentially the same sentiments and prejudices. A comparison of the 
figures returned against the principal landholder castes at the two Censuses of 
1881 and 1891 shows that there has been a certain amount of misapprehension in 
the grouping of the castes. The abstraction office had to be mainly guided by the 
entries in the schedules. But it so happened that while in certain districts the 
Kapus and Kunbis returned themselves as such, in other districts, the entries of 
the same class of people were under Reddi, Naidu, Mutrasi, Munnurwar, Mali, &c. 
This circumstance accounts for the somewhat uneven distribution of these indi- 
vidual castes among the different districts. The distribution of the Kapu is 
pretty uniform except in Aurangabad and Elgandal, the reason for the former of 
which has already been touched upon, 98*7 per cent of the Mutrasi caste is re- 
turned in the Telingana districts. The caste Munnurwar is mainly confined to 
Telingana (729), the only Mahratwara district that returns any figure worthy 
of note being Nander (158). The anomaly in Nander may probably be due to the 
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fact that this district has a Telugu population representing 15 per cent of its 
total population. Mali, on the other hand, is confined to the Mahratwara districts. 
Then again, Reddi is returned in Telingana and the Karnatic. Andh is a 
Hinduized forest tribe found in the districts of Parbhani (632) and Nander 

( 291 ). The distribution of the Satanis and Wanjaris is confined to the Telugu 

country. Nearly the whole of the Mushti caste is found in one district, Mahbub- 
nagar, which leads us to believe that this caste is really a sub-division of another 
well known general caste. Gaoli or Golla. (Vide Caste Index p. xvii, general 
uumber 1302). In fact, these instances clearly show that our ignorance of the 
corresponding names of castes in different languages and the absence of any 
workable definition of main caste, have led to these apparent discrepancies. 
We call the discrepancies apparent, because, while admitting the probability of 
castes with similar names having got mixed up in the hurry of abstraction, 
it must be remembered that these names represent the names of distinct castes, 
which have certain characteristic differences in their customs and manners 
and the members of which seldom intermarry or dine with each other. 

In the next sub-group, grazier, we find there are so few of these oastes in the 
Telingana districts, exoept Indur, which partakes somewhat of Mahratwara. 
This is accounted for by the fact that in Telingana the work of grazing is per- 
formed by the Kapu boys. 

In the last sub-group, the distribution is almost uniform, i.e., when we take 
the respective areas and population of the districts into consideration. The 
paucity of Mangs in certain districts of Telingana is due to Mang being 
chiefly a Mahratta name. 

Forest and Hill Tribes. — The last group that makes up the class, 
agricultural, is that of forest and hill tribes, regarding whom the marginal 
statement gives details. The figures in the margin, include the forest tribes 

who returned themselves as such, as well as those 
that returned themselves as Hindus. This group 
forms 10 per mille of the Provincial population and 
25 per mille of the' population of this class. The 
Bhils proper were returned only in Sirpur Tandur; 
while the Hinduized tribe were returned in six dis- 
tricts, two of which, Aurangahad (877) and Birh(66), 
take up the highest proportions. Similarly, the 
Gonds proper were returned in Sirpur Tandur (981) and Indur (19), the 
Hinduized tribe of the same name being scantily returned in a few of the Mahrat- 
wara districts around Sirpur Tandur which, in this case also furnished 881 per mille. 
TheKoyas were returned chiefly in Warangal (917)and Elgandal(66), Lingsugur 
(15), Nalgonda (1) and Aurangabad (1) bringing up the rear. The Chenohus, 
another forest tribe, were principally found in Mahbubnagar (237) and 
Elgandal (669). Though the forest tribes are few in number and form but one 
per cent of the Provincial population, they are an interesting aggregate of people, 
wherefore a short sketch depicting their customs and manners is considered not 
ogt of place in an Appendix to this Chapter. 
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464.— Professional class. — This class takes up 44 per mil/e of the 

Provincial population. In this class, there are 
9 groups, the most important of which is that 
of priests, represented by the castes Brahman 
and Jangam, which respectively take up 50 
and 21*8 per cent of the population of this 
class. The distribution of the Brahman is 
pretty uniform, when the size and population 
of each district is taken into consideration, 
though the range of variation lies between 115 
in Aurangabad and 14 in Sirpur Tandur. The 
Brahmans are the traditional priests, but they, 
having taken to other professions than their 
hereditary ones, owing to the altered circum- 
stances of the times, are to be found more 
plentifully in the larger towns. The Jangams, 
or the Lingayet sacerdotal caste, are similarly 
priests but in name. The actual Lingayet 
population returned within the Dominions is less 
than the population returned as belonging to the Jangam caste. The Jangams, 
like the Brahmans, havo taken to other means of earning a livelihood and have 
therefore long since peased to bo dependant on their congregation for their 
maintenance. In fact, they are well known dealers in grain and other village 
produce. 

The next group is that of devotees, who form nearly 9 per cent of the castes 
pertaining to this class, and but 4 jjcr mille ot the Provincial population. I his 
group contains a large number of castes, each, however, with ait insignificant 
numerical strength. The three castes that take up the highest numbers of people 
arc Gosain, Jogi and Bairagi. It will be difficult to draw any line of demarca- 
tion to differentiate any one of these from the others. Over 90 per cent ot the 
Gosains were returned in the Mahratwara districts. Similarly, 80 per cent of 
the Jogis were returned in the same class of districts, the K.irnatic districts here 
appropriating 16 per cent Nearly liall the number of Bairagis were returned by 
VVarangal (202) and Aurangabad. (293), the distribution in the other districts 
being pretty equal. The reason ’why these devotee castes are found in such pro- 
fusion in the districts of Mahratwara, is not evident, unless we surmise that the 
Telugu equivalents of these castes got mixed up with others, or that, at the 
time of the enumeration, these nomadic people had gone to the Mahratwara 
districts to attend some fairs or other religious festivals. 

The Manbhaos, numbering 2,319, are a remarkable sect of religious mendi- 
cants found chiefly in the districts of Aurangabad (304), Parbham (197), Birh 
(189) and Nander (176). The origin attributed to this sect is that it was 
founded at Paithan in the fourteenth century by one Krishna Bl.at, the spiritual 
adviser of a tyvjatx who then fuled that portion of the country. It would 
appear that a criminal connection was discovered between this high caste 
Brahman and the daughter of the Rajah's sweeper, and that Ins .rate co- 
religionists, after heaping every kind of indignity upon the unfortunate Krishna 
Bhat, excommunicated him and expelled him and his paramour from the city. 
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Krishna Bhat to revenge himself against the Brahmans, then promulgated a 
religious system, the doctrines of which he succeeded in disseminating with 
the aid of his five sons, whom he named Manbhao from the circumstance of the 
blood of a Brahman and a Mang mingling together in their veins. The Manbhaos 
repudiate a multiplicity of Gods, have no ties of caste or religion, eat with 
none but the initiated and lead a life of mendicity and exclusion. The story 
of Krishna Bhat s apostacy is told by a Brahman, wherefore it appears probable 
that the myth was invented to sully the name of one who had the courage to 
endeavour to restore the simple monotheism of the Vedas, in the face of 
sacerdotal tyranny and subjugation. 

The temple servants are a very small group taking up 2 per mille of the 

Provincial population and but 37 per mille of 
the population of this class. The scanty numbers 
of Guruvaria and Kulgapyar were returned 
in the capital and the district of Lingsugur 
respectively. With the exception of 114 in 
Gulbarga, and 41 in Indur the Guraos were all 
enumerated in the Mahratwara districts. Are 
we then to suppose that there are no temple 
servants in Telingana and the greater portion of 
the Karnatic ? It however seems probable that 
in the classification of tfyc castes, the Telugu 
castes of temple servants were included under 
other groups. If, for instanco, we look at the 
distribution of the Satanis, who, in Southern 
India, as well as in these Dominions, perform the 
duties of temple servants, we find 93 per cent of this caste in the Telingana 
districts. But, there are many of this caste who are landowners as well. It is 
on this account we observe that there are no caste of temple servants returned * 

iu Telingana. The Bhats are the village genealogists and not infrequently 
combine the profession of astrology with genealogy. The Joshis are included in 
group 10, astrologers. If, however, one notioes the distribution of these two 
castes, Bhat and Joshi, one cannot fail to be struck by the fact that while 78 per 
cent of the former were returned in the Telingana oountry, 8a per cent of the 
latter were found in the districts of Mahratwara. The combined consideration 
of these two castes renders their distribution more uniform, which leads us to 
conclude that the professions of genealogists and astrologers are really so mixed 
U P together in Hindu society that it is impossible to attempt a separation of 
the castos practising them. Besides these castes, whose particular business 
appears to be to minister to the spiritual wants of those aggregates of humanity, 
to whom tho Brahman considers it beneath his dignity to render similar 
services, we have that class of Brahmans, who are known as “ Panchangi," whose 
business it is to perform the duties of genealogists and astrologers to the higher 
castes of Hindus. There was nothing to show the number of Brahmans who 
followed this calling and any inequality in the distribution olf these professional 
castes must be traced to this omission. 

The writer castes too are not numerous. The most important and influ- 
ential of them is the Kayasth caste,' nearly three-fourths of whom are found 
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in the capital. The Muddeliars, a similar proportion of whom is also found in 
the capital, are also an important, though exceedingly small, community. The 
term Vidur is usually applied to the illegitimate children of Brahmans by women 
of lower' caste The Vidurs are some of them clerks, some cultivators and 
shop-keepers. They are chiefly found in the Mahratwara districts, Bidar (199) 
and Nander (175) taking up the largest numbers. The remaining three castes of 
this group, whose population is by no means appreciable, are exclusively found 
in Mahratwara. 


The group of musicians and ballad-reciters occupies almost the same 

relative position to the Provincial and 

19,481 class totals as that of temple servants. 

11,90s The names of the castes found in this 

1*675 group look like those of temple servants. 

*89 The Tammadis, for instance, are mainly 

2 q found in the Telugu and the Karnatic 

9 districts, while the Quraos of group 7, as 

3 we have already seen, are more or less 

5,332 confined to Mahratwara. At the last 

5,832 Census, the castes Gurao and Tammadi were 

683 taken as one and the same, and the aggre- 

288 8 ate population was returned at 25,957. 

If at this Census we take the collective 
39 population of these same castes, we obtain 
the figure 29,543, which gives a percentage 
of increase of nearly fourteen, which is but normal. Thus, it is seen that while 
the Guraos of Mahratwara were returned as temple servants, their brethren in 
other parts were grouped under musicians and ballad-reciters. The musicians 
and ballad-reciters and the next group dancers and singers, it is almost difficult 
* to draw the line of difference between. This remark applies with equal force to 
some of the castes in the group of actors and mimics. These castes are more 
or less attached to temples and constitute indispensable elements in the elaborate 
ceremonial attendant on ever recurring temple festivities. The Kanchini or 
Hindu Bogam is the Dasi or servant of the idols in the temples of the locality 
in which she lives. The gods who contribute to their maintenance out of the 
Devastanam revenues have a first’ claim on the services of this caste. In this 
sense, they are temple servants. These castes have therefore to be considered 
collectively. It has also to be remembered that their distribution is influenced 
by the presence or absence of temples in different districts. Owing to the 
defective ethnic information available and the apathy of district officials, errors 
appear to have crept into the classification of the castes, which it is too late 
however to attempt now to rectify. 
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455. — Commercial Class. — This class bears a proportion of 97 per 

tnille to the Provincial population and is 
divided into three groups. The first group, 
that of traders, is the most numerous, inas- 
much as it takes up 73 per ‘cent of the 
population of this class. The first four 
castes in the marginal statement deserve 
careful attention. Turning to the distribu- 
tion statement we observe that 72 per cent 
of the Wanis are found in the Mahiatta 
districts, that 76 per cent of the Komtis 
and 54 per cent of the Balijas are found in 
the Telingana, and that 78 per cent of the 
Lingayets and 45 percent of the Balijas 
are found in the three districts that form 
the Karnatic. These figures show that in 
order to form an adequate idea of the trading castes, we must take the four 
castes collectively. The Lingayets are mainly found in Kannada and the ad- 
joining Mahratwara taluqs. They alone differ radically from the other three 
castes in their religious worship, customs and manners. The next two castes in 
the list arc respectively found in difi'erent Linguistic divisions. The numeri- 
cal strength of the remaining castes is too insignificant to deserve consideration. 

There is only one pedlar caste returned, Pusala, and this caste is exclusively 

found in Telingana. It is probable that the pedlar 
castes of the other Linguistic divisions got mixed up 
with the group immediately preceding it. The 
numerical strength of the caste too is very little. 
The two great carrying castes are Lainani, or Lam-*, 
bani and Banjara. The latter is almost exclusively 
confined to the Mahratwara, while the majority of 
the former is found in Telingana. The distribution 
of the Lad and the Banjara, the former of which is 
also almost confined to Mahratwara, appear to 
supplement each other in the districts that go* to form that Linguistic division. 
The Hatuwal is not so much of a caste namo as that applied to various castes, 
who follow this profession. 

* 

450.— Artizan and Village Menial Class.— This class appro- 
priates ov.er a fourth (28 per cent) of the Provincial population. This class may 
be considered in five main groups. The most numerous is the artizan group. 
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detailed in the margin. The first sul>group of occupations is that of goldsmith 

under which two castes Ausaln and Panchal arc 
returned. Strictly speaking, Panchal is only 
a sub-division of Ausala or Sonar and could 
very well have been indicated as such. As 
however some Panchals were enumerated as of 
the Jain persuasion in the districts of Nander, 
Naldrug, Bidar and Parbhani, the caste was 
kept up distinctly. The Sonars general differ 
from the Panchal Sonars inasmuch as tho 
former take Brahmans as their Gurus, while 
the latter take Gurus from their own caste. 
Then again the Panchals arc particular in their 
abstention from animal food and spirituous 
liquors, indulgence in which is rather the rule 
than tho exception in the caso of the other 
Sonars. It will bo seen from tho distribution 
statement that the goldsmiths take up 11 per 
milJe of the Provincial population and 37 per 
mille of the population of this class. Elgandal 
is the only district that shows an abnormal 
proportion (127), while the numbers in tho 
other districts vary from 84 in Warangal to 
30 in each of the districts of Medak and Sirpur 
Tandur. The reason for this excess is not 
known. Tho next group of castes in tho 

marginal statement is the blacksmith, ap- 
propriating about half the proportions borne by 
the goldsmiths. Lohar is Urdu for black- 
smith, and we find that, except the districts 
of Warangal (140) and Elgandal (153), 
every district returned a normal proportion 
of this artizan paste. The Ghisadis, found 
in the Mahratwara districts and Gulbarga, 
are inferior blacksmiths doing rough work 
only, though they sometimes olaim Rajput 
descent. The Kirajgars repair match locks and 
arc found exclusively in Parbhani, Naldrug, 
Bidar, Aurangabad and Nander. The car- 
penter castes are somewhat more numerous than 
either of the foregoing, taking up 41 per mille 
of tho population of this class. Sutar is only 
another name for carpenter. Every district 

appropriates a pretty reasonable proportion ot this useiul artisan, deept Elgandal 
thatrin this case .Stakes up nearly one and a half times the „„ml»r onnd ■„ 
any other distriet. The Gaondi. are a subdivision of Bolder of gronp 41 Earth- 
workers, &>.), and generally practise the art of masonry In the ' i]x o 

two professions, U, carpentry and masonry, arc mixed np pretty freely In 

many ease., the earpenter with tho aid of unskilled labonr performs the duties 
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yllm mason. It is on this account that the Gaondia, whose distribution among 
the districts is, with the usual exceptions, pretty regular, were included in this 
group. Telingana returned nearly three-fourths of the caste Nakashgar, while 
the Hanigiavaru is confined to Lingsugur. The next group is that of brass and 
coppersmiths, and is but poorly represented. Mahratwara alone takes up 60 per 
cent of this group, leaving only 35 for Telingana and 5 for the Karnatic. The 
Kasar is a worker in copper and brass, while the Tambatgar as his name denotes 
is a worker more especially in copper, though instances are not rare where he 
works indiscriminately in both the metals. 


The succeeding three groups may be considered together. The Darzi is a 
necessary adjunct of comfort and civilisation and it is therefore curious to note 
that Telingana appropriates 64 per cent. The explanation regarding the numeri- 
cal inferiority of the Darzis in the Mahratwara may be either that the “ Shimpi” 
caste got mixed up together with some other castes or that the ladies of the 
Mahratta household depend more on themselves, than on the professional tailor, 
for the making up of their clothes. The Zingars confine their operations to the 
manufacture of the “Zin,” or oriental saddle, whence their name. They are much 
inferior to the Darzis in social rank. The weavers and dyers form nearly a tenth of 
the population of Class D and 28 per mille of the total Provincial population. The 
majority of persons comprising the next professional group of weavers, dyers, &c., 
were returned as Julaha or Salai. This caste takes up 27 out of 28 per mille 
of this group. Studying the distribution among the districts, we find that 
Telingana returned 75 per cent of this caste. The deficiency is only partly 
made up by the other weaving castes, of whom a majority is found in Mahrat- 
wara. The reason may be that the weaving industry is more widely spread in 
the Tclugu country. The Rangrez, or dyers were, 64 per cent of them, returned 
in the Mahratta country. The Khatris are obviously out of place in this group. 
Some of the weavers of Narrainpett in the Malibubnagar district and other 
weaving centres of Telingana returned themselves as Khatri, which might 
have induced the inclusion of this caste in this group. The fact that the whole 
of the Khatri Sikhs is returned in the capital, where they are to be found in the 
ranks of the military, points to the conclusion that this caste ought 
to have been classed under agricultural. Then 205 per mille of the Hindu 
Khatris were returned in the capital, where they are an influential and important 
community pursuing the same profession as the writer caste, Kayastha. Nilgar 
or Nirali, the indigo-dyor, is but a sub-division of the Rangrez. The Hatkars 
and Pradhans are weaving castes of rather lower social rank who manu- 
facture rough cloths for the agricultural labourers and the forest tribes 
respectively. Lastly, the Patkari and Patwegar arc silk weaving castes, who are 
at the top of the social scale among weavers. There is only ono caste of cotton 
cleaners returned, namely, Pinjari, of whom the great majority are Mussulmans. 
They are found wherever cotton is produced and there are weavers. 


The oil-pressor and potter is found in every district with this difference that 
in the case of the former, Telingana appropriates only about a fourth of the 
Provincial population, while in the latter, it takes up a little over half. The 
glass-workers come next, composed of three castes. These are chiefly makers of 
beads and bangles. The main caste is Kachari, and Gajulawad could well have 
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been returned as a sub-division of this caste. The presence of Maniari in this 
group would be inexplicable, as the caste ought to have been returned under 
Class C., Commercial. They are retail dealers and deal in glassware along wth 
other articles. The group was probably taken to mean glass-workers and sellers 
and this accounts for the apparent discrepancy'. It may also be stated that 
Maniari is not a caste name at all, but is simply the title of a particular calling. 
85 per cent of this group were returned in the Mahratta country. The next group 
comprises two castes, Uppara and Lonari. The former is properly the same as 
Gaondi, discussed above. In fact, at the Census of 1881, these two castes were 
grouped together. But as many of the Upparas were once engaged in preparing 
salt by evaporation, a profession long since superseded by agriculture or masonry 
their name finds a place here. The Lonaris are the professional salt-workers and 
these too have now taken to agriculture. The Upparas are found principally in 
the 'Karnatic and the Lonaris in Mahratwara. The goldsmiths’ refuse collectors 
are few in number and found principally in the districts of Warangal, Mahbub* 
nagar, Medak and Lingsugur, besides the capital. 

The castes rendering personal services represented in the marginal state- 
ment are the barbers and washermen, who 
respectively appropriate 10 and 17 per mille 
of the Provincial population. In the case of 
the former, there is nothing worthy of note 
in the district distribution. But, it is note- 
worthy that 70 per cent of the washermen 
are returned in Telingana. In the second 
group in the margin, two castes are shown, 
Ilalwai and Bliadbkunja. Halwai, it may be 
remarked, cannot be taken to represent any 
caste at all, as there are different castes of 
Hindus as well as Mussulmans, who are con- 
fectioners. The Bhadbhunjas are con- 

nected with the great fisher caste Kahar and 
are chiefly found in the capital. The castes 
in the next group, perfumers, &c., are very 
scantily represented. Bhattiara ought to 

have been returned in group 22a. This is 
not the name of a caste, but represents an 
occupation in the same way as Ilalwai. Tho 
other names by no means represent distinct 
castes. They are Linguistic or local titles 
for different callings followed by Mussulmans 
and several castes of Hindus. In the group, distillers and toddy-drawers, 
we have three castes. Gaondla represents the toddy-drawer of which 

there are many sub-divisions, while Kalal is the general distiller of spirits 
as distinguished fr?ra the former. 93 per cent of the Gaondlas are found 
in Telingana, while their place is supplied in Mahratwara though in a very 
inadequate degree by the Bhandaris, who arc immigrants from the 

Bombay Presidency. The majority of the Kalals (GO per cent) too, were very 

naturally censussed in the Telugu districts. The inevitable conclusion therefore 

is that the Telingana people indulge much more in drink than the Mahrattas 


(6). — Personal services and food 
preparers, tic. 

118,803 

18. — Barbu its. 

Hajjam 

118,803 

22a.— -G rain Parchrus and 


CONYJSUTIO.NERS. 

1.3S° 

Halwai 

859 

Bhadbhunja 

491 

226.— PERFUMERS, I) RUG PURPARERS, 


AND BETEL-LEAP SkLLRIM, 

1,922 

Attar 

835 

Tamboli 

435 

Bukatgar 

282 

Kachigandl 

251 

Baghban 

111 

Bhattiara 

8 

2 4. -WASHERMEN, 

193,997 

Chakala (Dhobi) 

193,997 

36.— DISTILLERS AND ToDDY- 

286,213 

DKAWKIU. 

Gaondla 

235,662 

Kalal ... 

49,241 

Bhandari 

1,310 

37,— Butchers. 

11,023 

Kasai 

8,358 

Katik 

2,605 


) 
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(c) t — Fishers^ the. 


35 t — Fishermen, Boatmen, Palki- 


bearers, Cooks, &o. 

135,734 

Berta 

84,550 

Bhoi 

49,732 

Kahar 

978 

Mullah 

474 


in as much as the former find work for such an overwhelming majority of the 
castes engaged in the supply and manufacture of these articles of drink. 
Lastly, we come to the butchers, represented by the Kasais, which is but the 
Hindustani title for this profession and the Katik, who is the Hindu represent- 
ative. As usual, Telingana appropriates nearly double the numbers found in 
Mahratwara. 

The fisher castes take up 11 per mille of the Provincial population, and 

41 per mille of the population of this class. 
The numerically strongest caste is the Bests, 
followed very closely by the Bhoi, who are 
both, divisions of the same great fishing caste, 
represented by Kahar in U pper India, of whom 
also there are not wanting members in this 
Provinoe. The Besta is the Telugu name, 
which is proved by the circumstance that the 
whole of this tribe was returned in the 
Telugu districts and Raichur. Even in the 
case of the Bhois, Telingana appropriates 615 per mille, Mahratwara taking up 
nearly the whole of the remainder. The.Mallahs are boatmen and are found in 
the districts of Aurangabad, Birh, Bidar and Indur. 

In Class A., we studied the distribution of the graziers. Closely allied to them 

and together forming the pastoral tribes, are 
the shepherds and wool- weavers, of whom we 
have five castes, as shown in the margin. 
The total population of this group bears a 
proportion of 86 per mille to that of the 
Province and 302 per mille to that of this class. 
The caste th at appropriates the largest popula- 
tion is Dhangar, which is about three times 
as strong as the Kurma. The distribution of 
the former is pretty uniform, while the Kurma 
is confined to the Telugu and Kanarese 
districts, which latter appropriate more than half the numbers of this caste. 

In Class A., the Dhers and Mangs were returned as agricultural labourers. 

Allied to* them are most of the castes given 
in tho marginal statement. The leather 
workers and village menials, taken in con- 
junction with the agricultural labourers, are 
a numerous group subordinate in strength 
only to the agriculturalists, whom they 
serve in various capacities. The former take 
up nearly 5 per cent of the Provincial popu- 
lation and 173 per mille of this class. 

The Chamars are a lower caste than the 

« 

Mochis, though the former .caste is the vill- 
age counterpart of the Mochi, who is an 
artizan found chiefly in towns and whose 
occupation is confined to making and mend- 


(d), — Pastoral, 


26 . — Shepherds and Wood- 


WEAVERS. 

985,006 

Dhangar 

743,318 

Kurma 

241,435 

Aiyagar 

216 

Gadaria * 

26 

Agiala 

11 


(«).— Leather workers and willaje 
menials 

38. — Leather Worker*. 

116,843 

Chamar 

102,032 

l)hor 

9,155 

Mochi 

4,473 

Dakkala ... 

462 

Boonkari... 

122 

Katari 

99 

38a.— Village Watchmen. 

45i>S8o 

Mala 

264,423 

Bedar 

162,891 

Naik 

24,764 

Kamkoli 

2 

39,— Scavengers. 

777 

Mehtar 

522 

Chandal 

255 


ing shoes. The Chamar takes to agricultural labour when bis professional 
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Performers, &c. L 

work is slack, or is insufficient to afford him a competence. The irregular 
distribution of this caste and its total absence from the Telugu districts of 
Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, Warangal and Elgandal and the Karnatic district 
of Lingsugur leads us to think that the Chamars did not return them- 
selves under that apellation in the districts above noted. Over a third of 
the Mochis were returned in the capital, and 20 per cent in Lingsugur, whicli 
latter may be taken to mean that, in that district, the distinction between the 
urban and rural apellations was not preserved. Dhor and Dakkala are but 
Linguistic titles for the same caste, as is confirmed by their distribution, the former 
being found principally in the Mahratwara and the latter in Telingana. In the 
next group, the Malas and the Naiks arc the village watchmen proper. The 
Bedars are found in the Kanarese districts of Raichur and Lingsugur and are, in 
addition to being watchmen, hunters. Mala is a Telugu title and this caste 
is therefore found exclusively in Telingana, so are the majority (two-thirds 
of the Naiks. The small numbers of all the castes of this group found in the 
Mahratwara, which only bear a proportion of 28 per millc, can be explained 
on the supposition that the Linguistic names arc different and these castes 
therefore got mixed up with others. 


457. — Vagrant Minor Artisans and Performers, &c.— The class 

of vagrant minor artizans and performers, &e., 
is a very small one, taking up only 14 per 
mille of the Provincial population. The most 
important and numerous group in this class is 
that of grindstone makers and stonc-quarriers, 
which appropriates more than half the num- 
bers returned against this class. This group 
again is almost monopolised by the Waddars 
or Waddewars, who are stonc-quarriers. This 
caste in Southern In lia is engaged in earth- 
works, but the geological conditions obtaining 
in these Dominions have caused an alteration 
in the nature of the material they work upon. 
• In the next group, which is but meagrely re- 
presented, we find the Sangtharash or stone 
dresser and Beldar or earthworker. The 
distribution of the former is pretty uniforn 
while that of the latter shows that they were 
principally returned in the Mahratwara dis- 
tricts. The work of the Beldar is in the case 
of Telingana, probably performed by the Waddar, and this, no doubt, is the 
reason why this Linguistic division appropriates more than half their number. 
The occupation of the Buruds and the Kaikadis is practically the same. The 
Buruds are inhabitants of regular .villages and towns and arc engaged in mat- 
making. The Kaikadis are Hinduized forest tribes who also follow the same 
ealling, and are chiefly found in the Mahratta districts. The hereditary occupation 
of the Erkalas is to make baskets and mats of creepers, &c., though many of them 
are engaged as hunters and fowlers. The Erkakt women sell the articles made by 
their htwbands, besides foretelling future events to ignorant Hindu women. The 
$Q i 


CLASS E. — VAGRANT MINOR 
ARTISANS AND PERFORMERS, Ac. 

170,573 

40.— Grindstone Makers Ani> 


Stonk-hj harriers. 

90,091 

Waddar 

89,799 

Tukari 

293 

41.— Earth Workers and Stone- 


Dressers. 

4,034 

Sangtharash 

1,984 

Btlchir 

1,980 

Kamati 

70 

42.— Knife grinders. 

8 l 

Sikalgar 

81 

43.— MaTM AKERS AND CaNEBPLITTERH. 

25.744 

Hurud 

10,548 : 

Kaikadl 

8,272 

Korivi 

808 

Kanchawad 

81 

Kanjari 

35 

44. — Hunters, Fowlers, &c. 

26,712 

Erkala 

23,779 

Pardhi 

2,933 


l 
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Pardhis are bird catchers, but, in the mango and custard apple seasons, they 
collect the fruits in the forests and hawk them about. 


In the next group, miscellaneous and disreputable livers, the largest caste 


4.1. — MlaOKLl.ANF.orf 8 AND DlSfcU- 


PUTABLE LlVKltX. 

i 6,069 

Pardesi 

12,808 

Budbudki ... 

1,125 

rnrnmwadf 

487 

ttnlHantoafr 

465 

Sard ha * 

216 

Kunapusala 

159 

Baniala 

145 

Bhaosagar 

142 

Mondi ... 

133 

Panda wa 

99 

Badamawar 

85 

Mittla 

80 

Vipnwifiodala 

1i i 

Ramdesi 

47 

Ganjkotl 

2 

46. — Tumblers an b Acrobats^ 

6*954 

Dommari 

3,511 

Gopal 

2,824 

Jetty 

619 

47. — JlHHlLKRS, SnAKK OlIARMEIW, 
and Animal Exhibitors, 

888 

KalhUtri 

369 

Ivilipapulu 

274 

Gungadlu ... 

174 

Garodi — 

71 


is Pardesi, 913 per mille of which is returned 
in the single district of Aurangabad. Pardesi 
literally means ‘foreigner* and is not the name 
of any caste. The Census operations in Auran- 
gabad were by no means conducted satisfactorily 
and this is but another instance, and a glaring 
one too, of the scant attention paid to the 
Census work. The Pardesis include Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas and in fact almost every 
caste and had therefore to be included in the 
group of miscellaneous occupations. Tlio 
remaining castes of this group are meagrely 
represented and need therefore no comment. 
In the next group, Dommari is the equivalent 
of the Southern Indian Domba, whose profession 
is a well known one. The Jetties arc the 
professional pugilists, their brethren in 
Mahratwara being known as Gopal. 


458. — Races and Nationalities. — This class appropriates 1 38 per 


CLASS F. — KACES AND 
NATIONALITIES. 

1,597,301 

48.— Non-Indian Asiatic Races. 

1,132,352 

Hhtdkh 

856,124 

Puthan 

122,999 

Sayycd 

113,267 

Mughal I 

21,764 

Other Mussulmans 1 

14,862 

Arab .. .«J 

1,740 

Farsi 

i,o&e 

Rohilla 1 

383 

Irani 

49 

Turk ... 

33 

Jew 

26 

Baloch 

19 

Armenian 

8 

495.— Mixed Indian Hacks. 

444,417 

Telanga ... - 

316,446 

Other Hindus 

66,861 

Ferika 

33,863 

Jain ' 

13,023 

Dasari 

6,673 

Sikh 

4,304 

Kannada 1 

2,183 

Jauhari 

1,043 

Jenapa 

16 

Nadgudda 

6 

Arya 

2 

50.— Non-Asiatic Races. 

5,364 

Europeans 

5,253 

Sidhi 

111 

51.— Eurasians. 

a»S°7 

Turanians 

2,507 

52.— Christian Converts. 

12,661 

Ntttivo Christians 

12,563 

Goanese 

98 


mille of the Provincial population, a propor- 
tion that is made up chiefly by the non- 
Indian Asiatic races (98) and mixed Indian 
races (39). The Mussulmans have been 
returned under the four great divisions of 
Sheikh, 1 'a than, Sayyod and Mughal. Some of 
the Mussulmans returned castes which, in this 
discussion, have been amalgamated with the 
Hindu equivalents. But the numbers who 
returned castes were very few indeed. The 
terms Arab, Rohilla, Irani, Turk, Baloch and 
Sidhi (or -Habslii) represent the names of the 
countries of which they are respectively the 
natives. The remaining Mussulmans were 
unspecified and have therefore been shown as 
‘other*. In the next group, mixed Indian 
races, Telanga and Kannada are merely 
Linguistic distinctions and represent no dis- 
tinct castes at all. Ferika and Dasari are 
low caste SudraB, found chiefly in Telingana, 
who subsist by cooly labour. Jauhari is the 
jeweller, and is more u separate profession 
than a caste. Three-fourths of the 
Jauharis were returned in Aurangabad. The 
Jains and the Sikhs are followers of different 
religions, the converts to which were drawn 
from all ranks and classes of the Hindus. 
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Caste, Tribe and Race.] Sex proportion in each caste, &c. [Para. 459. 

More than 90 per cent of the Europeans were found in the capital. Next, nearly 
75 per cent of the Eurasians and the Abyssinians (or Sidhis) were returnod in the 
City and suburbs of Hyderabad. In the case of the former, the Railways come 
next with 123 per mille, their distribution in the districts being very insigni- 
ficant. The Goanese were returned in the capital and on the Railways, where 
they usually serve as cooks and butlers. The Native Christian element is 
strong in the capital, in Aurangabad and in Warangal. 

469 .— Sex proportion in each caste, &c.— We next proceed to 
study the sex proportion in each caste, tribe and race, in each district and 
division, as depicted in the subjoined statement. A discussion of those castes 
alone which returned each a population of 100,000 and over (as shown in 
Statement No. 217), is attempted. 



STATEMENT No. 219. 
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tion of 100,000 and over. 

400.— Sex Proportion in castes with population of 100,000. 
and Over in each. — At the end of Chapter IV., is given a series of three state- 
ments dealing with the proportions of the sexes in each caste, for the Province. 
As muoh of that information, as is required for the present purpose, is repro- 
duced in the margin for easy reference. The 
Provincial proportion of the sexes is 964 females 
to 1,000 males. The most striking exceptions 
noted in the list of the castes appended are Munnur- 
wad (1,007), Mang (1,005), Jangam (1,000), Koli 
(997), Bedar (991), Banjara (928), Brahman (920), 
Pathan (905) and Lamani (812). The Munnurwad 
are chiefly found in the Elgandal, Indur and 
Nander districts. It is found that the 6ex pro- 
portion in Elgandal (962) is quite normal. In 
Indur and Nander, the females are more than the 
males, whioh is also the case in the majority of 
the districts where this caste is found. The 
abnormal proportion of three times as many females 
as males in Aurangabad is explained by the actual 
figures, 12 and 36 respectively. The Munnurwad 
caste is closely allied to the Kapu caste and con- 
sequently it appears probable that the members of 
these castes got mixed up together. The Mang 
females in the districts where this caste is most strongly represented outnumber 
the males, except in Gulbarga, which may be due to natural oauses or the inter- 
mixture of allied castes, such as Mala, Chamar, &o. The proportion of the sexes 
in Jangam is equal. Here too, natural causes may have been at work to 
produco an oquality of the sexes. The distinction between the Lingayets and the 
Jangamas is not great, so that it was just possible that some of the one got 
mixed up with the other, which may be taken to account for the equality 
noticed in the Jangamas. But totalling up the figures for Lingayets and 
Jangamas, it is found that there are so many as 994 females to 1,000 males. 
This approximation to the equality of the sexes may therefore be more probably 
due to physical and climatio causes. Persons of both sexes of Kolis and Bedars are 
hardy and athletic, by virtue of the professions they follow, and tbo bracing 
village or forest atmosphere in whioh they flourish appears to have so acted upon 
the children of these castes, as to produce a state of things almost approaching 
equilibrium. The small forest tribe Bhil, which returned an exactly equal number 
of either sex is another instance in point The four districts that returned the 
largest numbers of the Kolis are Indur, Bidar, Gulbarga and Lingsugur, in every 
one of which, except Gulbarga, the females preponderate. This further con- 
firms our view regarding climatio and physical influence. 

The Banjaras and Lamanis are oarrier castes, and are therefore more or less 
nomadic in their habits. The Baqjaras were mainly found in the border dis- 
tricts of Birb. Aurangabad and Parbhani. Similarly, Nalgonda and Warangal 
furnished the highest proportions of the Lamani caste. It is probable that the 
permanent homes of these castes were aoross the border and that in their 
professional peregrinations within these Dominions, they generally left thei? 
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female folks behind. The Pathans are a race proud of their * Khandan ’ (family) 
and the interchange of girls in marriage is hedged in by various stringent rules. 
The consequence is that a Pathan, who has children by a non-l’athnn female, 
will never include them in his own category. This is the only explanation that 
can be offered for the paucity of females in this race. The capital claims 17 
per cent of the Pathans and the statement shows that the sex proportion here is 
834. Aurangabad takes up the next highest percentage and here the proportion 
is 930. Lastly, we havo the low sex proportions in the Brahmans to take into 
consideration. The Provincial proportion (920) is exceeded in all the districts 
of Telingana, Mahbubnagar, Elgandal and Indur, being however the only ones 
where the proportion rises above par. In Mahratwara, Sirpur Tandur (1,001) 
and Birh (925) alone exceed the Province, while in the Karnatic, bingsugur 
(944) alone is slightly in excess. The lowest proportion (738) is furnished by the 
capital which is amply accounted for by the hordes of mendicant Brahmans from 
tho Godaveri districts and tbe Northern Circars, that are to be met with hero. 
The districts that show more females than males, namely, Elgandal, Sirpur 
Tandur and Indur are situated on the river Godavcry and its principal tributary 
the Wardha, while Mahbubnagar is drained by the Krishna. This leads us to in- 
fer that the Brahmans found on the banks of these sacred rivers live there with 
their wives and children, while those found in other parts of the country are 
generally immigrants, the nature of whose movement, namely, temporary, is 
characterised by the paucity of females. 


461.— Comparison with. 1881.— It has been thought unnecessary, 
if not useless, to compare the numbers of persons returned against each caste, 
tribe and race at the two Censuses of 1881 and 1891, or to calculate the percen- 
tage of variation. At the last Census we had certain castes returned, which 
were not found at the present one. We have no means ol ascertaining what 
were the sub-castes that were grouped into a single main caste on that occasion. 
This circumstanoe alone accounts for the abnormal increase or decrease 
observable in a few of the largest and most comprehensive castes, selected for 
comparison and given in the margin. The decrease in the Kunbis, for instance, 

is probably duo to certain numbers 
having been included under Mahratta 
which shows an increase of 162 "1 per 
cent. There is again a decroasc in 
Gaoli, but a more than proportionate 
increase in the case of JDhaugar. Ahir, 
Gaoli, Golla and Dhangar, more or loss 
represent the sub-divisions of the same 
or allied main castes, in the absence of 
full and accurate information regarding 
the signification of each caste name, our 
classification into main and sub-castes is 
admittedly imperfect. Until therefore 
the ethnographic survey of the L)omi- 

hiorts, proposals regarding which are under the consideration of Government, 
in undert aken, correot comparison at subsequent Censuses appears to be uu 

impossible task* 
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Section III.-CHRISTIAN SECTS AND RACES. 

462.— Distribution of 100 persons of each Race and terri- 
torial unit by age periods.— In Chapter III, we had something to say 
regarding the Christian people found within the Dominions. Some further 
information is here incorporated. In the following statement is depioted the 
distribution of 100 Europeans and Eurasians found in each territorial unit, 
including the City and suburbs, over the four principal age periods. 
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208 Section III. — Christian Sects and Races. [Chapter X. 

Para. 463.] Sex proportion in each race by age. [Caste, Tribe and Raoe. 

It has been seen in Chapter III, (p. 157) that the European and Eurasian 
races take up 257 and 12-3 per cent of the total Christian population of the 
Province; that 90 per cent of Europeans and 74*4 per cent of Eurasians are found 
in the capital ; that, in the case of the former, the districts of Warangal (1*2), 
Aurangabad (1*5) and Itaichur (1*2) alone show percentages of more than one 
in each, the other districts showing 0-5 and less, and that, in the case of the latter, 
llaichur has 4*7 per cent, followed by Aurangabad (1*9), Lingsugur (17), 
Warangal (1*6), Gulbarga and Elgandal (1*2) each, while the proportions in the 
other districts fall below 0*5 per cent. From the above, it will be evident that the 
distribution by age periods in the districts is of no importance, especially when 
it is remembered ( vide Supplementary Table A., Part II.) that out of 5,261 
Europeans, 4,743 were found in the capital, the distribution of the remainder over 
the districts nowhere yielding a number higher than 77, and that out of 2,307 
Eurasians, 1,865 were found in the capital, the highest number found in the 
districts being 118. Turning to the distribution in the capital, it is seen that 
among European males, 81 per cent are found in the age period 15-34, thus 
showing that they are largely to bo found in the ranks of the military service. 
Next comes the first age period with 11, followed by the third and fourth, 
which take up 6 and 2 per cent respectively. In the case of the females too, 

the second age period takes up nearly half (45 per cent) followed by 0 14, 

which shows 39, while the last two between themselves absorb the remaining 
16 per cent. In the case of Eurasians, the age periods take up, in succession, 
the highest proportions, both of males and females, the first two showing 75 
per cent of males and 80 per cent of femalos. The Provincial distribution 
tallies almost exactly, for reasons above adduced, with the distribution in the 
capital. 

463— Sex proportion in each Race at each age period.— The 

subjoined statement shows the sex proportion that prevails at eaoh period among 
Europeans and Eurasians. 
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Section III.— Christian Sects and Races. [Chapter X. 

Para. 464.] Territorial distribution of 100 persons [Caste, Tribe and lface. 

of each sect. 

For reasons adduced in the last para, it is unnecessary to notice any propor- 
tions except those against the capital. Here too, the Provincial proportions vary 
but little from the proportions in the City and suburbs. The number of 
European girlsof tho first age period, 0—14, is slightly in excess of that ofthe boys. 
But, in tho second ago, the disproportion of females to males is so great that 
it confirms the conclusion drawn in dealing with the last statement that the 
members of the bachelor military service belong largely to this age period. 
The proportion rises to 50 in the age 35 — 49 for which a similar explanatiop has 
to be given. In the last period the number of females approximate par. In 
the case of Eurasians, the girls of the first age period slightly outnumber the 
b oys of the same age, which is also the case, though more emphatically in the 
females of the second age period. In the period, 35 — 49, the proportion is 90 
while it falls to 73 in the last period. Tho Provincial proportions among 
Eurasians are however nearer par in tho first two age periods. 

404.— Territorial distribution of 100 persons of each Sect.— We 

shall close this section with a view of the distribution of 100 persons of 
each Christian sect among the different territorial units of this Province. The 
following statement depicts the distribution. 
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212 Section III. — Christian Sects and RaoeS. [Chapter X. 

Para. 464.] Territorial distribution of 100 persons [Caste, Tribe and Rn/yT . 

of each sect. 

The statement shows that it is only the Protestants who show a pretty 
uniform distribution over the Province. The capital claims 20 and 24 per cent 
of males and females respectively. Aurangabad comes higher with 27 and 
30 per cent respectively. Nalgonda and Warangal follow, with proportions of 
14 and 12 in the former and 15 and 9 per cent in the latter respectively, the 
proportions in the other districts falling below 7 and 6 per cent of males 
and females respectively in Elgandal. The districts of Mahratwara, except 
Aurangabad and Birh, show no proportions of Protestants at all. The Baptists 
also are found most abundantly in Aurangabad, while the proportions in 
Mahbubnagar and the suburbs are almost on a par with each other. The Pres- 
byterians are also found principally in Aurangabad and the suburbs. The Con* 
gregationalists, Episcopalians, Lutherans and followers of the Greek Church were 
exclusively enumerated in the suburbs, while about 75 per cent of ,the Roman 
Catholios, Wesleyans, Unsectarians and members of the Church of England were 
also returned in the same locality. 



APPENDIX. 

FOREST TRIBES. 


1. -— Introduction. — -The so-called forest tribes in His Highness the 
Nizam s Dominions are, as in other parts of India f an obscure people who in the 
absence of a race name of their own may be called the non- Aryans or Aborigines; 
They have left no written records, indeed the use of letters or of any? the 
simplest hieroglyphs, was to them unknown. The sole works of their hands 
which have come down to us are rude stone circles, and the upright . slabs and 
mounds, beneath which, like the primitive people of Europe, they buried their 
dead. From these, we only discover that at some far distant but unfixed period, 
they knew to make round pots of hard, thin earthenware not inelegant in shape; 
and that they fought with iron weapons and wore ornaments of copper and gold! 
In front of this far stretching background of the early stone and metal ages, 
we see that these aborigines were driven into the jungles by the Aryan race. 

The aborigines of the present age differ much from their ancestors owing to 
the process of assimilation to, and inclusion within, the folds of ordinary Brahma- 
nical Hinduism, which, for some time past, has been making steady progress 
among these tribes, and their modes and forms of worship, and the deities of the 
plains, rapidly encroach on their mountains, though they are shut off from civiliza- 
tion, which, with the reformed Government of His Highness the Nizam and the 
advancement of commerce thereby, is flapping its wings through the native 
wilds amongst the boasts of prey. The Brahman priest, as is done amongst the 
lower classes of Hindus, is reverenced and many of the Hindu gods have been 
admitted. Not to say that these tribes have entirely taken to Hinduism, but 
there are still some who follow the vestige of their ancestral faith. It is on 
Account of this that they do not much frequent the Hindu communities nor do 
they leave their jungle homes. Nakedness and the leaf clothings adopted by 
their ancestors are now vanishing. Their present garb when in their wilderness 
is a lungoti for a male and a rough cloth for the female round her loins. When 
they come out to the adjoining village the male will have a rough cloth on his' 
shoulders and the female a very rough and dirty & adi. The hill and forest 
tribes differ in character from the tamer population of the plains. Their truth- 
fulness, sturdy loyalty and a certain joyous bravery are worth praising. In his 
Report on wild tribes. General Briggs writes : — " i'hoy are faithful, truthful and 
attached to their superiors, ready at all times to lay down their lives for those 
they serve and remarkable for their indomitable courage.” 

2. — Aboriginos found in His Highness the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions. — The followi tig are the principal aboriginal or hill tribes found in His 
Highness the Nizam’s Dominions. The brief descriptive sketch given below for 
each tribe will further elucidate their antecedents. 

(1) Gonds, (2) Bhils, (3) Koyas, (4) Chentchulawad, and (5) Andhs. 

GONDS. 


3 —Gonds —This hill tribe has in these Dominions a strength of 4,737 
males and 4,598 females returned as following the Hindu religion and 14,637 males 
and 14,023 females returned as professing their ancestral religion. Out ol more than 
a dozen sub-divisions of this tribe the following are found .within the area under 
report, viz (1) Raj Gond, (2) Pardhan, (3) Korku, (4) holatn, (o) Dharwc and 
(6) Koilabhute, the remaining names in the Caste Index, which were taken directly 
56 
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from the schedules, only representing the names of the deities worshipped by 
the Gonds or the occupations followed. The Gonds are mostly found in the 
Mahratwara districts, north of the Godaveri river. 

4. — Early History. — During the incursions of the Aryan race into 
the Deccan, the Gonds had taken refuge in the forests of Gondvvana (lit: Gond 
forest), which lay apart from tho line of march of the invaders. While the ravages 
of war wasted tho rich cities of the plains, the refugees were slowly gathering 
strength and confidence. The growing strength of the Aryans, however, compelled 
this tribe to migrate down to the south or the Deccan and here they scattered 
themselves over the forests which they occupied. Though the term “Aborigines” 
is applied to them, it must be remembered that this is merely a convenient ex- 
pression serving to distinguish the tribe from races of Aryan descent. 

With the- little or no record of the antecedents of this tribe, antiquarians 
have found it unable to discover or formulate any characteristics distinctive to 
them. From one of the Gond hymns, preserved by Mr. Hislop, wo learn that 
they were created near Mount Dowlagiri in the Himalayas and that their 
gluttonous and impure habits caused a foul odour which so offended the nostrils 
of Mahadev, that he converted a part of his body into a squirrel which was 
ordered to flee with tail erect before them. The Gonds pursued the squirrel 
and followed it into a cave which was the God's prison on earth. Mahadev then 
arose and placed a stone of 16 cubits long at the entrance to the cave and 
stationed a giant at the gate. But four brothers had been left behind. They 
travelled on, over hill and dale till they reached Kachikopa Lohargiri, the iron 
valley in the Red Hills. Here they found a giant who was at first inclined to 
eat them, but becoming pacified, gave them his daughters in marriage. From 
these unions sprang the Gond race. 

This legend at any rate is consistent with the theory that the Gonds 
entered this part of the country from the North and intermarried with the 
inhabitants they found here. Notwithstanding the rising power of the Aryans all 
round this tribe, they upheld their independence for about two centuries, and 
they yet maintain their nationality. 

6. — Gond Superstitions, &C. — Though the Gonds have copied much 
from the Hindu ceremonial, an account of the observances of some of their ancestral 
superstitions, &c., will not be devoid of some interest. They carry cow’s flesh to 
their lips wrapped in cloth, so as not to break too openly with the Hindu 
divinities. They are on this account ranked lower than the lowest Hindu castes. 
But in the social scale, !VI altars and Dliers are below them. At the present day 
the Gonds are frequent visitors at the adjacent villages, the shyness and timidity 
they displayed when first brought out of their forest homes having almost 
disappeared. Others who have never stepped within the precincts of a village 
still entertain the same ancestral timidity, for, on the approach of even a half 
civilized villager, they leave their huts and their little possessions and take 
refuge in the thickest parts of the jungle. In common with other hill tribes, 
the Gonds possess black skins, flat noses and thick lips, which at once proclaim 
them of other than Aryan blood. For both sexes, a cloth wound about the waist 
constitutes the chief article of attire. Necklaces of beads, ear rings of brass and 
iron, brass bracelets and girdles of twisted cords find favor in the eyes of the 
young men and women. For the most part, liglit-heartcd and easy tempered, 
when once their shyness is overcome, they prove exceedingly communicative. 
They are naturally frank and far more truthful than the average inhabitant of 
the town or village. They at e nevertheless arrant thieves, ‘though their pilfering 
is generally managed in the simplest and most adroit manner. * They are fond of 
music and celebrate their festivals by dancing to the sound of a drum and a fife. 
Sometimes they form a ring by joining bands and advance in step towards the 
centre and again retire while circling round and round. When wearied with 
dancing, they sing. All are addicted to drinking. 
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0.— Gond Agriculture. — The recruited Gonds from the wilder clans 
live by cultivation. They first seek on the hill slope for a new piece of ground. 
This they clear of jungle and then cover with logs of wood heaping up smaller 
brushwood on the top. Just before the rains, when the hot weather has 
thoroughly dried the new cut wood, they set lire to the pile. After the first 
rainfall they scatter millet or other inferior grain among the ashes; and where the 
ground is steep, they merely throw the seed in a lump along the top of the plot 
and leave it to be washed to its place by the rains. This facile mode of 
husbandry is happily less practised now than formerly. 


7.— 'Goud Religion. — Coming next to the religion of the Gonds we find 
the most conflicting accounts given regarding it. As has already been said, the 
Gonds count at least 12 religious sects distinguished by the number of deities 
they respectively worship. But the fact is that the religious beliefs of these 
tribes vary from village to village and nowhere has their theological system 
attained such a pitch of precision as to enable them to exactly define the number 
of their gods. Their principal gods are: — (I) Tliakur Dev. lie is the household 
god presiding over the homestead and the farmyard and, being Omnipresent, 
requires no image to represent him. (II) Ghansham Dev. His worshippers 
build for him a rude hut about a hundred yards from the village. In one 
corner they plant a bamboo with a red or yellow rag tied to the end; and hanging 
up a withered garland or two, and strewing about the floor a few blocks of rough 
stone smeared with vermilion, they dedicato the place to Ghansham Dev. There 
every November or so, the whole village assembles to worship, with sacrifices of 
fowls and liquor or even a pig. Presently the god descends on tho head of 
one of the worshippers, who staggers to and fro, bereft of his senses, till he 
wildly rushes into the jungle. Then, happy that a scapegoat has been found 
for the sins of the village, the people send two or throe men after him, who bring 
the fugitive back. (Ill) Bagh Dev. His shrine is in the jungle. He protects 
them from tigers and other beasts of prey. (IV) Da pa Dev. He has a place on 
the village boundary. (V) Malwa Dev. His shrine is opposite the headman s 
house. IVL) Khara Dev, and (VII) Sanjia Dev. These gods are represented 
by eg<» shaped stones near the village. With tho exception of these their 
ancestral deities, they reverence also cholera and small-pox under the names ot 
Mari and Mata Devi. They also believe in evil spirits and propitiate them. 
They set up poles consisting of a bamboo witli a piece of rag tied to the end placed 
on a heap of stones or the like. There the spirit takes up his abode and 
then at each festival in tho family the spirit has his share of tho banquet. 

8. Gond Priests. — As in the case of other religions, the Gonds too have 

their priests called Baigas, with whom some authorities identify the Bhanmas 
Physically finer men than the ordinary Gond and surpassing him in courage a 
skill as sportsmen, these priests have won for themselves a respec w lie x 
rarely abused; and in any question, whether of a religious observance or * 
boundary dispute, their decision is final. When a Gond falls victim to a tiger, 
the Baiga is called in to lay tho spirit of the dead and to charm away the 
additional power which the tiger has derived from his .P r ^- , g am j 

through certain movements representing the tiger in • I => 

lastly takes up with his teeth a mouthful of the blood stained earth. This 
done, the jungle is free again. While worshipping the same gods as tm, xoi d , 
the Baigas have a special roverence for Mai Dhantn, (mother earth.) 

9. — Hindu ceremonies among Gonds — The Gonds a,s0 

certain Hindu ceremonies, such as Pitrapuhsh, &e., in the l^ r ,' iages 
thev call in the aid of Brahman priests. The auspicious day for Gond niariia jS 
is not unoften -fixed by a Brahman astrologer. Births and marriages are cele- 
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poor or frugal lover. As a rule, the Gonds bury their dead but the more pros- 

g rous families now, sometimes burn an adult corpse after the manner of the 
indus. “Waking” the dead, forms an important part of the funeral rites. 

10.— Sub-divisions of the Gonds. — We next turn to the consideration 
of the six principal sub-divisions of the Gonds found within these Dominions. 

I. — Raja Gond or “ Royal” Gond.-— This seot is considered far superior to 
the other sub-divisions. A ny of the Gonds will eat with a Raj Gond and use his 
leaf plates, but the latter will not return the civility. Their women (Raj Gond) 
often affect the Hindu style of dress. They still tie up their hair in the Telugu 
fashion ; but instead of bringing their lugaaes up over the left breast they are 
now beginning to wear short sleeved bodices. The respect shown to the Raj Gond 
by other Gonds seems to be on account of his descent from a Rajput Many 
oi the descendants of the petty chiefs of the days of the Gond rule show the 
clearest signs of possessing a mixture of Hindu and aboriginal blood. The 
Hindu element in such oases has not been the debased artiole current among 
the labouring masses of the population, but the purer strain derived from the 
aristocratic families of Rajputana. The majority of the Raj Gonds appear to have 
returned themsolves as Hindus, as they imitate the Hindus iu most of their cere- 
monies, outdoing the Brahman in purifying themselves and aping them in all 
their ceremonies. A pure Raj Gond wears the sacred thread and thinks it an 
insult to him if he, in status, be compared to a Gond. His purification takes him 
so far as to clean, as a Brahmin does, the faggots wherewith his food is cooked 
and water is sprinkled over them before they are taken to the oven whioh is first 
purified with cowdung. 

II.— Pardhans. — These justly correspond to the Dakkalas among the Manga. 
They aro the priests of the tribe, but occupy a very low status. The priestly 
office is hereditary and the Bhurniah or the village priest receives grain dues 
just as do the balwatedars in a village community. They we also servants of the 
adjacent village and evidently get their living in this manner. In some 
instances they have taken to agriculture. The profession of the Pardhans is to 
repeat the genealogies of the Gonds, describing the exploits of their ancestors and 
reciting the myths of their religion in rhyme. They are known by dillerent 
names, BUch as Pathari and Desai, in different parts of the country. The 
Pardhans when pressed by want maintain themselves by committing petty 
thefts, Exclusive of the occupations already mentioned, cotton spinning, cloth 
selling, timber dealing, gr^ss selling, &c., are also frequent avocations among the 
Pardhans. 

III.— Korkus, or Kurkus. — The Korkus are of Kolarian origin and are there- 
fore presumably anterior to the Gonds. The 'Korkus are divided into six classes, 
viz., (1) Buboe, (2) Banwar,(?>) Dholewar, (A) Rumbah, (5) Bardza, and (6) Boptiah. 
The languages of 2, 3 and 4 are alike, while those of the others differ a little. 
The members of the first class occasionally take the daughters of the fourth in mar- 
riage, but will not allow the attention to be reciprocated. The Korkus are divided 
into Gotras ; the story goes that their ancestors were assembled by the gods and 
to each was assigned the name of the object neat’ which he took up his position. 
Whenever a Korku dies a teakwood headstone is set up at his or hor own village 
cemctry. On the headstone is carved representations of the sun, the moon, a man 
on horseback, a peacock and a jungle spider. The Korkus are slightly taller than 
the Gonds, well built and muscular. Their physiognomy is not pleasing. Now- 
adays thiir whole creed is tainted with Hinduism and it is difficult to find 
out their original belief. From their act of worshipping by turning towards 
the sun and the moon, it may be presumed that they were the ‘worshippers of 
the sun and the moon. Certain trees were once held in reverence, and the teak 
is Btill worshipped. The following accounts of the Korku creation are very 
interesting and are therefore reproduced in this Report which is the first 
of jts kind in His Highness’ territories, 
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“ It came to pass that the gods took counsel together to make man of red 
earth, and the god Bhim sent a messenger to the house of a white ant, for 
there was no red earth elsewhere. The ant said it could spare nono, but 
Bhim told it that men should not livo for ever and when they died they should be 
buried in the earth and again become clay. And Bhim called the sun and the 
moon to be his witnesses and his security. Then the gods made men of the clay 
and set them in the sun to dry. Now at that time there were not many trees 
on the earth, but each tree was a demon and demons came and spoilt the clay 
images and vexed the soul of Bhim. But he mado a dog and set him to 
watch and when the tree demons came, the dog barked; and Bhim catching 
them turned their roots upside down, so the men of clay dried and becamo 
Korkus. And after this both the gods and men were hungry. Then Bhim sent 
forth a crow and the crow flew over the great waters for many days until its 
wings dropped off, and then it hopped over strong ground until its feet were 
sore. At last it found one grain of kitki before the house of a Mang and it 
took the grain back to Bhim. Then Bhim sent for the Mang and would have 
bought food from him but he said, “ Nay, but I will freely give you your fill.” 
So they all ate from the hand of the Mang, save one god named Kuar. Then 
Bhim created women, one woman for each man : and the Korkus bred and 
mustered. But it happened that a head man of the raoo waxed greedy and 
would have taken from the Korkus one measure instead of one grain oi kitki 
daily. Therefore Bhim turned him into a bullook and said, “ 1 will make Makars 
to eat your flesh and your bones will return to the ants and Chambars will I raise 
to tan your hide.’* Then he made two Gaolans to tend the bullock and of filth 
made he them. 


“Another account states that MakadeV created the Korku race at the 
entreaty of Ravana. king of Ceylon, in order to people the Satpura Hills. The 
demons in this account arc not trees but horses. Maliadev also created tku 
mahoti and the singwal trees to provide them waist cloths and pagris ; the wild 
plantain for shade, and for food, the moha, the chdr, the siwun and the roots of 
edible grasses. The name of the Mang in this account is Japro. The pig 
Badder is brought from the tank by Bhimsen to eat the filth with which the 
hero, in his anger at finding that he has defiled himself by eating from a Mang’a 
hands, has covered the house of Japre. The pig does so, and is rewarded by 
being worshipped every third year under the name of Mahabissen. 

The Korkus are ancestor worshippers and worship tlioif male and female 
ancestors (Pitavaki). They annually hold a ceremony called the “ Phulyagni" 
at which they place the departed spirits at rest. Five bits of bamboo to re- 
present the dead man’s bones, five crab’s legB, seven blades of dograh gras, a 
piece of turmeric and five grains of'ricc are together placed in a small basket and 
forced into a crab’s hole under water. The son or any other relative, who is to 
“lay" the spirit of the departed one, works himself into a state of drunken ex- 
citement before entering a pool to search for a' crab’s hole. Dancing and 
drinking conclude the ceremony. The Baiga priests of the Gouds arc large y 
drafted from this sect. 


IV.— KotAMS.— These, though they differ from the Gonds in their religious 
beliefs are generally considered to be a branch of the same tribe* Among t ic 
Kolatns, as among the Korkus, the teak is a sacred tree. They worship two 
goddesses: (1) Sita who presides over the fields and the crops, and (-) Devi w o 
watches over the health of the village. To Sita they oiler first fruits in Srawan 
(August) the men bringing teak- leaves and jungle flowers on the first day and on 

offerings to their fields Then the vil age people 
assemble and eat together near a shrine, still using teak leaves. A goat is sacnhe 
and an old ma " of the caste prays for a blessing on their crops and holds. Devi 
ST worshipped on the last evening of Vaishak (May). A goat and fi y e 
killed at each of the four corner stones marking the village boundaries and a feast 
IS held the mi rt day. The Kolatns arc said to belong properly to the genua Gvnd^ 
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V. — Dakwk, or as they are generally called Naik Gonds, were soldiers 
under the Guild kings and, even to the present day, they prefer serving a 
zemindar as a sepoy to cultivating a held. 

VI. — Koilabuutks or Kolabhuts are a vagrant Gond tribe. Their women 
are dancing girls as would appear from the sense of the word. They follow their 
profession chiefly among the Hindus which is reckoned disreputable by the 
people of their own race. 

BHILS. 

11. — Bhils. — The next forest tribe with a population of 5,414 males and 
5,G01 females is Bhil. Out of this, 235 males and 235 females returned them- 
selves as following the ancestral Bhil religion while the rest returned themselves 
as Hindus, 

12. — Early History.— The ancestors of the Bhils now found in these 
Dominions appear to have been driven out of tlie forests of Mewar and Udaipur 
where they flourished under the rule of their own independent chiefs. They 
gradually found their way into Ivhandesh and thence into the forests of 
Ajanta, &e., in His Highness’ territories. 

1 he popular legend of the origin of the Bhils is that they are descended from 
Mahadcv who begat them of a female whom he met in the woods. One of them, 
ugly and vicious, killed his father s bull, and was banished to the mountains and 
forests. Ilis descendonts have since that time been called Bhils or outcastes. 
1 he name Bhil is however believed to be derived from the Dravidian billu,’ 1 
a bow. In many states of Rajputana, Mahva and Gujerat when a Rajput chief 
succeeds, his brow is marked by blood taken from the thumb or the too of a 
Bliil. The Bajput says that this blood-mark is a sign of Bhil allegiance, but it 
seems to be a relic of Bhil power. The Bhils are very persistent in keeping 
alive this practice. The right ol giving blood is claimed by certain families, and 
the belief that the man from whose veins it flows dies within a year fails to 
damp their zeal from this usage. The Rajputs, on the other band, would 
gladly let the practice die out, as they say that they shrink from tlie application 
of this impure Bhil blood. 1 he true ground of their dislike to tho ceremony 
is probably duo to the quasi-acknowledgment which it conveys of their need 
of investiture by an older and conquered race. The Bhils although grouped 
in distinct classes, are one people. The Mughals, (1000, A. D.) found them 
hardworking and loyal subjects, and under the Delhi .Emperors they seemed to 
have continued quiet and orderly. But during the eighteenth century in the 
disturbances that marked the transfer of ’power from the Mughals to the 
Mahrattas, they asserted their independence and the Mahrattas failing to bring 
them to order treated them as outlaws and permitted their lowest officers to take 
their lives without trial. A Bhil caught in a disturbed part of the country 
was without inquiry flogged and hanged. Torture was freely resorted to. 
Exposed to the sun, with his nose slit and his ears shaved from his head, tho 
Bhil was burnt to death chained to a red-hot iron seat. Hundreds were thrown 
over a high clill near Antur and large bodies ol them, assembled under a 
promise of pardon, were beheaded or blown from the guns. Their women were 
mutilated or smothered by smoke, and their children smashed to death against 
tlie stones. Cruelties like this drove tho Bhils to desperation. They took 
refuge in the rocky fastnesses and forests. The Bhils, roving and restless by 
disposition and skilful hunters by necessity, long defied their oppressors. 
Superstitious in the extreme and possessing little attachment to fixed spots, 
their liiveliko habitations on tbe isolated knolls were abandoned without regret on 
the occurronoe of any evil omen. Addicted to. bouts of drinking they burst forth 
in frenzied bands on the more settled country, and were a scourge to the lowlands. 
Ten thousand of the Gaekwar’s troops, sent for the purpose of their coercion 
yterg seated aud driven with disgrace from their fastnesses. After#! unsuccessful 
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attempt on the part of the British in 1818 to bring them to order 
kinder measures were resorted to. A large body of the BLds 
reclaimed. They took service under the English and 
which in 1827 numbered 600 men. This corps stormed 
umeformed sections of the race, seized tho leaders and 
the clans to habits of order. By the personal influence 
English officers, Robertson, Evans and Outrarn, many Bhils 
members of the Police or as husbandsman into regular industry. At the same 
time, though peace was established and has since on the whole prevailed, any 
local disturbance has sufficed to reawaken in some of the Bhil tribes' then- 
old love of plunder. 


by force, 
were thus 
formed a Bhil Corps 
the fastnesses of the 
reduced the whole of 
of some of the early 
settled down, as 


13. — Social Condition of the Bhils.— The Bhil has made little 
advance in the standards of civilization or comfort. Ignorance, carelessness and 
love of liquor have sunk many of' the race deep in debt to the astute Hindu. 
The machinery of the law courts is worked by the Hindu usurer to keep Ids 
Bhil debtors in his power, and notwithstanding the great rise in the value ol then- 
labour, many of tho Bhils toil on in practical bondage to their creditors. They 
are fed between seed time and harvest, and they receive an occasional turban 
or cotton cloth. In other respects they are not much better oil' than in the 
old timos of oppression. Even as small landholders their carelessness and 
want of skill prevent their rise in the social scale. As labourers, although 
physically strong and efficient workers when they please, their idleness and 
titfulness stand in the way of their earning high wages. 

How far the modern Bhil has changed from the original Bhil it is hard 
to say. The lowland Bhils, and when well fed many hill Bhils also, become 
equal in size and appearance to tho low class Hindus. In Poona, they are 
superior in stature, appearance and intelligence to the Satpurns. This scorns 
to show that the stunted, stupid and savage Bhils of lvliandesh, (Jujorat, 
Bajputana and Central India have, either from marriage with older and lower 
races or from exposure and want of food, suffered both in mind ami hotly. Tho 
wild woodman is dark, short but well made, active and hardy, with high 
cheek bbnes, wide nost. ils and in some cases coarse, almost African features. 
Among the southern and western tribes who probably more nearly represent 
the original type of Bhil, are many well built and not a few tall handsome 
men with regular features and wavy hair. The lowland Bhils are now scarcely 
to be distinguished from the local low class Hindus. 

14. — Bhil Sub-divisions. — The Bhils of the present day may conveni- 
ently be arranged under the following groups, viz., (1) those of the plains, (2) those of 
the hills and forests and (8) the mj.xed tribes. The lir-sfc and the third arc found 
in small numbers in all the Mahratwara districts and the second, viz , 265 males 
and 235 females in Sirpur Tandur, The iirst and the third group are those that 
arc returned as Hindus and are much more reformed than the second sot who have 
seldom any clothing except a strip of cotton round their loins. Their women 
wear a coarse tattered robe. When they cannot get grain, they feed on wild roots 
and fruits, on several kinds of vermin or animals that have died a natural death, 
and probably in remote places on the llesh of the cow. The lowland Bhils wear a 
turban, a coat and waistcloth, and their women a robe with or without a bodice. 
Both the men and women wear brass or silver ear-rings and anklets. 1 liov are in 
many respects Hinduised and.no w constitute a low caste ol the Hindu community. 
They give caste dinners at births, betrothals, marriages and deaths and are parti- 
cular as to what they eat. 

15. — Bhil superstitions, &C.— There are some otttlw and ceremonies 
Whioh no Bhil will venture to break. One is swearing by tile dog; tho Blul placing 
his hand on the head of the dog, prays that if what tie says be not true, the curse 
of the dog ma y fall upon him. Another, oath is, taking a small quantity 
of jowar into the hand and holding it up praying that the gram he eat, may 
bring curses and destruction on him, should he speak aught bu. uuui A 
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third oath is taken by plaoing the hand on the head of his son. In many in- 
stances when these oaths arc made use of, written agreements are given by 
which the person swearing, agrees that, should any serious or extraordinary 
injury happen to himself or his family within a certain time, he will consent to 
be held guilty or to have stated a falsehood. 

They believe strongly in witchcraft, and, also in the power of the Burwas or 
witch-finders to point out who may be the witch who has inflicted any injury on 
them. Should any of their relatives die without apparent cause, they consult the 
Burwa, who, generally a shrewd, clever fellow, manages to find out beforehand what 
U'-'ly, disagreeable old woman may live in the enquirer’s village, and he proceeds, 
apparently oracularly, to describe this old witch. Witches with the Bhils are 
tried much in the same way that they were in civilized England two centuries 
ago. They place the woman in one side of a bullock's packsack, and three dry 
cakes of cowdung in the other, and throw her into a water, when if she sink, she 
is no witch, but if sho swim she is. Another mode is by rubbing ohillies in the 
eyes which in a witch has no power to produce tears. 

Their method of settling disputes is by the ceremony called, chdk jihirana, or 
the assemblage of all the Bhils of the two villages to which the disputants belong. 
The matter is then discussed} and when they are agreed as to the sentence to be 
passed, one party pours a quantity of spirits into the hand of his opponent, who, 
after praying if he ever quarrels again on the point now settled, the curse of the 
deity Mdtd or small-pox may fall upon him, drinks it off ; and every one present 
then goes through the same ceremony. 

. 16.— Bhilala.— The Bhilala is a cross between a Bhil and a Rajput. Of 
this class are all the Bhil chiefs of the Vindhya Range. They do not intermarry 
with Bhils, but only in their own caste. Their marriage ceremonies comprise 
the agreement, the betrothal and the wedding. The ceremony of marriage 
consists of an interchange of visits by the members of the bride’s and bridegroom's 
family during which the necessary liquor for the discussion of the preliminaries 
is drunk. The betrothal and the wedding are performed by the bride and 
bridegroom being painted over with turmeric ten days before the wedding, 
both parties eating together, and the bridegroom being conveyed on horseback 
to the bride’s house, where a mondup or a kind of shed is put up, which he 
first enters. The bride is then brought out to him and they both march 
seven times round a burnt offering of oil-seed and barley, their clothes being 
tied together. The night is spent in drinking and dancing and in the morning 
the bridegroom takes the bride to his own house. The dowry given by the 
bridegroom is Rs. 16£, while the bride contributes her jewels. The Bhilala 
women dp not remarry, although the Bhil women may. If the hus- 
band die, his brother alone may take the widow and all the property and 
children. But the brother-in-law sometimes gives her away, without consulting 
her wishes to another man, an irregularity which proves a fruitful source of 
quarrel. Should a widow have no offspring, her husband's property is divided 
among his relatives, 


Bhil marriages differ somewhat from those of the fehilalas and are less formal. 
With them the marriage take place at the age of 12 years and there is no 
betrothal. The Bhils are very suspicious of their wives. Bhil women who 
leave their husbands subject the man with whom they run away to a fine 
of twelve cattle in the case of a first marriage, and six in the case of a 
second, while in the case of running away with a virgin the fine is only three. 
The Bhils bury boys and virgins and those who have died of small-pox;all others 
are burnt. The funeral ceremonies are performed by the Gosain Rawals 
who are generally presented with a bullock for their part in the work. 

17.— British. Policy toward# Bhils.— The policy adopted by the 
British government to civilize the Bhils is worth noting here, 
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^,^mde\ymerent^ a oi P oYroy were adopted towards the refractory 
Bhils^ , which deserve consideration. The first was that of coercion by the 
slaughter of leaders, by banishment, imprisonment, the lash and the iribbot 
accompanied by alternations of conciliatory measures, abandoned, if not soon 
successful for the primitive remedy, which was equally unsuccessful. The 
second was that of gentleness, kindness, and persuasion solely, a policy which 
tamed these savage barbarians, and provod wonderfully successful. « The main 
features in this theory of reformation were, the awarding of strict ' justice to an 
oppressed race; the overthrow of tho patriarchal authority of the Naiks (hereditary 
headman) and the substitution in their stead of a European Chief, who should 
be equally respected and obeyed and whose coalman is and precepts would prove 
of a very different nature to those which had heretofore emanated uuj the 
hills; the conciliatory character and talent of the officers to be employed 0 - the 
judicious selection for the new military body of the wild unruly spirits’ who 
disdained the toil of honest lauour and the settlement among the colonies of tee 
more staid of the community ; the provision of a comparable maintenance for every 
one, the re-establishment of the ancient village Bhil police, and above all the mild 
and liberal though firm spirit of the existing administration which encouraged 
with generous assistance the well disposed, exe.cised a wholesome control over 
the evil-doers, and whose measures, under the new arrangement were equally 
certain of being promulgated and enforced by unbiassed servants." '‘a tree 
pardon was granted for all past crimes to those who surrendered at discretion; 
waste lands were alloted, rent free for a term of 20 years, wherever the Naiks 
and their followers proposed to settle and an ample grant of money for clothes 
and subsistence, together with animals and lmpieuimts of cultivation, were 
allowed during the period when the rude husbandman was under proper 
instruction to make the earth yield up her treasures tor his owu support." 


4 

At first it was difficult for the Bhils, accustomed to look with a suspicious 
eye on the proceedings of ad other races with which they came in contact, to 
believe in the good faitn of the British tf overumeiit. urradualiy however tli ;ir 
confidence was gained. Yet it was a hard matter tor a tnoe wm on had been 
engaged for so many years in rapine auddeoauotierry, to settle do vvn to peace tble 
pursuits. Much depended on the tact and judgment ot the English odio als. 
Captain Outram freely associated with tnem and went about unattended. 
Indulging the wiidmen with feasts and entertainments and delighting all by 
his matchless urbanity, Captain Outram at length contrived to draw over to t ao 
cause nine recruits, one of whom was a notorious plunderer and ua l a snort time 
before successfully robbed the officer commanding a detachment whicn had been 
sent against him. 


This infant corps soon became strongly attached to tho person of their new 
chief, and entirely devoted to his wishes. JL’heir good will had been won by his 
kind and conciliatory manners; wnilo their admiration and respect had Doon 
thoroughly roused and excited by his prowess and valour in the onase. rfn jwiy 
but surely the happiest results of this p dicy were attained, ihe Blnls themselves 
were organisjd into an invincible corps for establishing order in tue province ; 
and for subduing their own clans. The lands were again cultivated, and 
began to assume that appearance of prosperity which now so conspicuously 
distinguisnes it. 

The Bhil, who has confirmed to the new administration has experienced a new 
birth. He has been completely changed and has entered on a new career. •• Ho 
feels a relish for that industry" says Captain uranaui “winch renders sue- 
sistence seoure and life peaceful and happy. He unites with tho ryot m tho 
cultivation of tho£e fields which he once ravaged and laid waste, and protects 
the village, the traveller and the property of Government, winon were 
formerly the objects of ixs spoliation. The extensive wilds, whicn uerecotore adord- 
ed cover daring ins bloody expeditions, are now suniing witn fruitful crops. And 
populated industry and opulence are professing throughout the land. Schools 
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have been introduced for the benefit of the rising generation ; and the present 
youth, inured to labor, and sobered by instruction, have lost the recollection 
of the state of older times, when from their insular position, the tribe alone 
retorted vengeance and hatred upon the oppressors/’ 

During 1819, tho Bhils in the Ajanta and Goatala ranges had greatly 
increased in numbers and were under 32 leaders, the chief of whom was Chil 
Naik who was afterwards subdued and hanged. But the Bhils were still 
ravaging tho plains to avenge the loss of Chil Naik and in 1821 a military 
force had to be sent against them, which succeeded in making 1,200 of their 
followers capitulate. After a few months quiet, there was another outbreak 
in 1822 headed by the famous Hina. The low country was harassed for 
some time but as force failed to subdue them it was determined in 1825 to try 
kind measures. The Bhils were promised a living if they came down to the 
plains but they refused to do so. Attempts were therefore made to encourage 
them to enlist and form them into a Bhil Corps. An agency was established near 
Chalisgaon, and Major Evans and Lieut. Graham induced many of the Ajanta 
Bhils to form settlements and engage in agriculture. The Bhils were still 
troublesome and those at Kanhar recommenced their depredations about 1830. 
The Goatala hill, seven miles north of Kanhar became noted as one of their 
strongholds and a body of tho contingent troops was ordered up from 
Aurangabad, to hunt them out of the hills and re-open the ghat roads. The 
troops were encamped at Goatala for six months and the hills were scoured. 
It was about this time that the Outram ghat was constructed by Capt. Outram 
while he was conciliating the wild hill men of the Ajanta and Goatala ranges. 
A forco was afterwards cantoned at Kanhar for several years and a British 
officer was stationed there as Bhil Agent. The troops were withdrawn in 1840 
and the Bhil agency was abolished a few years later. During the Great 
Indian Mutiny, the Ajanta Bhils were once more troublesome and under 
Bhagojoe Naik, broke out in the Ahmodnagar district. They continued 
their depredations for a couple of years but in 1859 their leader was surprised 
and captured during a bold raid on Chalisgaon. 

18 — Bhil Clans. — Out of more than a dozen of the Bhil clans the 
principal one that is found in these Dominions is Nirdhi or as it is generally 
called Hirdhi or Naik tribe. The Hirdhis are mostly found on the Ajanta 
range of Hills in Jainnair and Bragaon. They arc said to be discontented and 
quarrelsome and therefore difficult to manage. 

ANDHS. 

19. — AndhS. — The Atidhs are more Hinduiscd than the rest of the 
aborigines. Brahmans are employed to celebrate their marriages and they abstain 
from beef and liquor. Almost all tho Andhs in these Dominions are agricul 
turists. They bury their dead. The Andhs are chiefly found in the Mahrat- 
wara districts adjoining the Berars. From theip name it appears probable 
that they are the descendants of the Andhs, an aboriginal race dwelling in 
tho Telingana country. A lthough they speak Mahratti, their women retain 
the Teiugu fashion of doing 1 the hair. 

KOYAS. 

20. -— The Koyas.— -The Koyas are an aboriginal race found chiefly in the 
Telingana districts and mostly in the Warangal district. They belong to the 
same family as the Goads and the other primitive races of Central and Southern 

• India. The Koyas say that they are the descendants of Bhimsen and the 
local tradition is that when Bhimsen accompanied his brother Dharmaraja in 
his forest exile, lie one day went out hunting. Hero he met a wild woman of 
the woods with whom he fell ip love and subsequently married. The fruit of 
their union was the Koya people. The tradition further states that this wild 
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woman was not a human being. Ihe language spoken by them is similar to 
that of the Gonds. Like the latter they are noted for their truthful habits. 
Their numerous villages in the vicinity of the l’akhal lake, usually contain but 
9» small number of huts [ind tire often situated in the smiill r.lcaritu^s made in 
the heart of the jungle. Tho huts are composed entirely of thatch and bamboo. 
When clearing a patch for the purpose of cultivation, tlic Koyas cut down all 
the trees except the Ippa ( Hassia lati folia) and tamarind trees, the fruit of 
which serves as food. The fruit of the Ippa tree is dried and reduced to pow- 
der. This made into cake or porridge forms tho favourite food for the greater 
part of the year. They also distil great quantities of an intoxicating* 5 spirit 
from the flowers, I hey will cat the flesh of every animal, not even rejecting 
that of the cow. They seldom remain long in one (dace, for, as soon as tho 
productive powers of the soil are exhausted they move, to another spot and 
make a fresh clearing. They have no caste ; their religion consists of holief in 
One Supreme Being. They also worship the spirits of the mountains and a 
divinity who protects them from the ravages of tigers. They regard heaven as 
a large and strong fort where there is au abundance of rice "stored up for those 
who are permitted to enter. Hell is a place in which an iron cow continually 
gnaws the flesh of the unfortunate persons detained there. Widow marriages 
are allowed. Their wedding ceremonies are exceedingly simple: the betrothed 
couple have triangular marks placed on their foreheads; they tlnn kneel together 
and the ceremony is completed by pouring water over tho heads of both. The 
personal appearances of both sexes is the reverse of prepossessing. They are 
victims to fever and both men anil women are untidy and dirty. The men 
carry bows and arrows and some have matchlocks with which they slioot game. 
They also collect honey and bees’ wax for barter. 

21. — Koya Sub- divisions. — These, like the Chentchus have returned 
themselves as Hindus and their only sub-divisions are : — (1) Kacha Koya, (2) 
Banna Koya, (3) Ali Koya, and (4) Tooloo Koya. 

CHENTCHULAWAD. 


22.— Chentcbulawad. — In the hilly parts of Tclingana is found tho hill 
tribe called Chenchola, Chentsu, Chentclmlawad or (Jliontsuwad. The account 
they give of themselves is that during the war of the liamayana they 
were shepherds, but that having distinguished themselves in the contest by 
their skilful use of the bow and arrow they were given tho title of Cheucaolas 
or Chensuwads. They then migrated to the hilly districts which they now 
inhabit in small communities called yndem . Each gi.iem includes several 
tribes and has a portion of the hills alioted to it by common consent. The 
Chentchus do not transfer their rights to the hill produce to each other but 
Occasionally give a portion as - dotsrry to their daughters. They are generally 
unwilling to take to agricultural pursuits, though they arc sometimes employed 
by the villagers in the plains to watch their Holds during tho harvest* In 
former times they levied a kind of black mail ; but since the introduction of the 
Police force, this has been discontinued, and some of them aie employed as 
ghat taliaries or road watchmen. During the hill festival winch takes place 
in the iunede called Garudachellam in tho Nallamalai Hills m April, they collect 
fees from the pilgrims. The legend goes on to say that one Chentchu Ukshtni, 
the beloved daughter of Chiki Naik, the Chief of tho Chentchus, had been married 
to the Man Lion, one of the incarnations of Vishnu during the Dwapra ^ uga 
at Garudachellam, wherefore all tho Chentchus are Vais hnavas. Owing to this 
marriage they consider themselves to bo very much higher in status than the 

other forest tribe*. Their language is chiefly a patois of Tclugu. 

$ 

This aboriginal race, though Hinduizod to a oertain extent, has developed 
great expertness in hunting. The men wear nothing but a narrow strip of 
lotion cloth round their loins, and the women are clothed like Hindus but morQ 
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scantily. A Chentchu man who has not lost his primitive habits always 
carries an axe slung in his girdle and bows and arrows in his hand. They are an 
inoffensive people, easily managed by judicious treatment, but also easily 
roused t«> violence, and traditionally addicted to petty theft. The Chentchus live 
in small hamlets along the base and lower spurs of the hills. Their huts are of 
primitive but neat construction, sometimes dome shaped, sometimes resembling 
waggon- tilts. T heir food consists of roots and berries, tamarind, milk, &c., but 

they also oat grain which they obtain honestly or by theft. They are expert 
cliff climbers and obtain honey from bee-hives in the cliffs which they barter to 
the Banias for cotton cloths, grain, &c. Thoy are divided into clans, the head of 
each of which is styled a Naikadu who officiates at marriages and settles disputes. 
They choose their priest from amongst their own number and he is the only 
one of the community that is buried after death, all the others being 
burnt. When an adult dies, a rupeo is placed on the head of the deceased 
before his body is disposed of. * 

23.— Sub-divisions.— All the Chentchus in this Province returned them- 
selves as Hindus and they consequently were classed as such in the Age 
and Civil Condition Tables. The following are the sub-divisions of the 
Chentchus: — 


(1) 

Bheem. 

(2) 

Adavi. 

(3) 

Deva. 

(4) 

Enadi. 

(5) 

Gondu. 

(6) 

Ingi. 

(7) 

Kuria. 

(8) 

Racha. 

(9) 

Ura. 




DISCUSSION .OF STATISTICS. 


24.— Discussion Of Statistics.— As has already been stated, there are 
5 forest tribes, viz.. Bails professing the Hindu and Bhil religions, Gonds who 
returned themselves as Hindus and Gonds, and Chenchuwad, Koya and Andh 
who returned themselves as Hindus. In the Tables VI, VII, and VIII those 
professing their own first religion, viz., Bhil and Gond, were tabulated aa such 
and the rest wore included under Hindus. In the following pages, the figures 
appertaining to the above forest tribes irrespective of the religion they profess 
are touched upon. The following statement gives in a synoptical form the 
numbers returned under each tribe, the variation and the proportions of the 
sexes. 


Forest tribe, 

Actual Population, 

PhKCMNTAOII to 

total Provincial 
Population. 

Variation. 

No. of 
females 

Pbrobntagb to 
total population 
of Foiusst Thumb. 

I 

Hi* 

A 

A 

§ 

Pm 

1 

£ 

00 

a 

8 

1 

& 

■jSaS 

ll!3 

1 

£ 

to 

1,000 

males. 

• 

1 

1 

M 

a 

Pm 

Koya 

... 

60,897 

30,763 

30,184 

•63 

•27 

•26 

15,597 

26*6 

979 

43*9 

43*8 

44*0 

Gond 

... 

37,995 

19,37* 

18,621 

‘33 

•17 

*l6 

—1,618 


96I 

27* 

27*5 

*7*4 

Andli 

... 

18,209 

9,289 

8,920 

*16 

•09 

•07 

10,153 

557 

960 

13*1 

13*3 

18*0 

Bhil 

... 

11,015 

6,414 

5,601 

•09 

*04 

*0S 

2,546 

23*1 

1,034 



•'1 

Chontchuwad 


10,641 

6,441 

5,200 

*09 

•05 

_ 

•04 

8,310 

77*4 

95f 


D 

7*6 

Total.. 

Mil 

1,38,75/ 

70,281 

68,476 

1*20 

•62 

~r 

35,087 

25*3 

974 

100 

100 

100 
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The J^i 8 , tren £ th of , the abori 8 inal element within these Dominionsis 138,757 
(70,28 1 males and 68,476 females). This number bears a percentage 
o f 1*2 to the total provincial population, of which 0-62 are males and 0*58 are 
females. The Koyas bearing the highest proportion of 0*53 per cent beat the 
other tnbes. Gonds come a fair second with 0*33 per cent The others show 
percentages varying from 0*16 to 0*09. 

As in the case of both sexes the Koya males and females show tho highest 
percentages of 0*27 and 0-26 respectively, and are followed by Gond males 
(0*17) and females (0*16). Out ol the three other forest tribes, tho Andhs have 
0*09 per cent for their males and 0-07 per cent for their females. The Bhils 
and Chentchuwads have changed their places, the former having 0*04 per cent 
of males which is shown by the females in the latter, while 0 05 per cent is 
furnished by Chentchu males and Bhil females alike. 

Considering next the distribution of these tribes among the total population 
of the forest tribes, it is found that the Koyas, with 43 l) for both sexes, 43*8 for 
males and 44*0 for females, again come first followed by the Gonds who show 
27*9 for both sexes, 27*5 for males and 27*3 for females. Of the remaining 
tribes, the Andhs have a percentage for both sexes of 13' l, for males of 13*3, and 
13*0 for females, the Bhils and (Jhentchuwad having the same percentage (7*7) 
for their males, a percentage of 7*9 and 7*7 respectively in both sexes and 8*1 
and 7*8 for females respectively. 

In comparing the variation in the figures of these tribes between the two 
Censuses, we find an increase of 35,087 persons or 25*3 per cent. The Chentchu- 
wads head the group with a percentage increase of 77*4 corresponding to an actual 
addition of 8,310 persons. The Andhs come second with an increase of 55*7 
per cent represented by 10,153 persons. The Koyas though they show the 
largest increase intrinsically, viz., 15,597, show a percentage increase of only 
25*6. Lastly, the Bhils have increased by 23*1 per cent or have increased by 
2,545 persons. The only decrease , 4 per cent, is found among Gonds who show 
1,518 persons less when compared with the figures for the Census of 1881. 
This may be attributed to emigration to tho more fertile regions under 
the British rule adjoining the Mahratwara districts where they are mostly 
found. The forest tribes are peculiarly nomadic in their habits, always 
■ migrating in search of better lands and jungles. The only torest tribe 
that has a greater number (1,034) of females to every 1,000 males is 
the Bhil. The Koyas show 979, the Gonds 961, Andhs 960 and Chontchu- 
wad 956. These numbers range from 979 to 956 and require no 
explanation. As regards the preponderance of Bhil females, it may bo 
urged either that femalo births were comparatively more amongst them or that 
- many of the male Bhils had emigrated to other spots in searcu of forest pro- 
duce, as the time of the enumeration corresponded with the season for collecting 
honey, &c. 

25.— Territorial distribution. —W c now proceed to consider the 
' ' territorial distribution of each forest tribe as depicted in tho following 

a statement* 
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The highest proportions, both in males and females, (40'4) arc found in the 
district of Warangal, Sirpur Tandur coining next with 27*2 per cent of males 
and 26*0 per cent of females. The high proportion in these districts is easily 
accounted for by the existence of extensive jungles in them. 


Parbhani has S*G males and 8*6 females while Elgaiulal has a little less, viz., 
8*0 both for males and females. Aurangabad with all its caves and jungles, 
lias only 6*6 per cent of males and 7*1 of females, fhe proportions in the 
other districts range from 4*2 in males and 4*1 in females, in Nander to 
0*1 each in males and females in Atraf-i- Baida, dwindling down to inappreciable 
quantities in the districts marked with asterisks in the statement. 

The Guilds arc mhinly grouped in the Mahratwara districts of which 
Sirpur Tandur has the highest proportion, viz., 05*6 percent of males and 
9 5‘7 of females. Gulbarga, one of the ICaruatic districts, shows the low percen- 
tage of 0T each in the ease of males and females, while Indur a district in the 
Telingana has an equal proportion of 1/4 males and females. The last named 
two districts thougli classed respectively in the Ivarnatic and Telingana divi- 
sions have some Mahratti speaking taluqs where, the Goads live. The othor 
districts contain low percentages of the (iond population ranging from 1*0 both 
for males and females in Nander to 0*2 for males and 0*1 for females in 
Parbhani. 

* 

The Phils like the Gonds are also mainly found in Mahratwara. 
Aurangabad with a percentage of 83*4 for males and 84*4 for femalos, occupies 
the same position in relation to the Phil population as Sirpur Tandur with 
regard to the Gonds. In the City of Hyderabad were enumerated a few Bhils 
who bear the proportions of 0*2 and 0T among malos and females respectively, 
Indur and Gulbarga in the case of this forest tribe also show percentages of 
respectively 0 2 and O’o in males and .females. iiirpur Tandur takes up 6*8 per 
cent of I3hil males and 6*6 per cent of females, while Birh .shews somewhat 
lower percentages, viz., G’G males and 6*1 females. The proportion in the other 
districts range from 2*2 iu males and 2*0 in fomales in Parbhani to 0'01 males ia 
Naldrug and about the same percentage of females on the Railways, 
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are fotd O^- 

m female.. It ie worth while here that the kr -I t ' “ “" d 

this foreet tribe are found in Tehneana, while the majority el tTl “3“™°, 
the Bhils are found in Mahratwara and that this triho (L • 1 1 , n l 

while the Goods and the Bhils speak either a broken kind of MahraJi'oi- H S 
The only Mahratwara districts that have any Chentchns are Nan lor id 
Bidar with percentages of 0-2 males and 01 females in the former amlT mls 

ftnd ! /? 1 1D ? i att T‘ In the . Ka r ,,atic divisit »b Raichur has 0 7 • 

per cent of males and females respectively. Out of the remaining Telin'nna 

districts, Nalgonda has o-0 males and 4-3 females per cent and Waran-oil 
cent of each sex. The proportions of 0-6 and 0*1 per cent in the ease of eit l ei 
sex are found respectively in Medak and Indur. er 

The Koyas aro also mainly found in Tclingana in which the largest pro- 
portion, (viz.. 91'9 males and 91*5 females), is borne by Warangal its, 41, while 
of the remaining districts, Elgandul has 6*(i males and ' Q'7 females From the 
above, it is observed that almost all the Koyas are collected together in the 
jungles of the Warangal and the Elgandal districts. The remaining few are 
found in Lmgsugur which bears proportions of 13 males and 1-5 females per 
cent and in the Aurangabad and Nalgonda districts each of which shows about 
01 per cent of either sex. 


TheAndhs who may bo looked upon as somewhat civilized are found 
wholly in the Mahratwara districts of which Parbliani with percenta-ms of 
63*4 males and 63*0 females, heads the list, followed by Namier with proportions 
of 29*2 males and 29'0 females. Indur comes next with 16 males and 5-2 
females, the rest, viz., Sirpur Tandur and Aurangabad making up the total 
with proportions varying from 2-4 for males and 2'3 for females in the former 
to 0*4 males and 0'5 females in the latter. 


From the statement it will further be noticed that each forest tribe nre- 
dominatcs in a separate district as for instance, the (Solids in Sirpur Tandur, 
the Bhils in Aurangabad, the Chentchus in Elgandal, the Koyas in Warangal 
and the Andhs in Farbhani. ° 
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CHAPTER XI. 
OCCUPATIONS. 


Section I.— PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

466 —Analysis of causes of error in Occupation Statistics.— 

We have now come to the last of the chapters dealing with the statistics 
collected at the enumeration. It will have been noted that uncertainty or rather 
inaccuracy is an invariable factor in all the statistics that we have hitherto 
discussed. But the statistics, the study of which we shall now enter upon, 
differ in one essential point from the foregoing. While the inaccuracy in the 
former figures is insignificant and of an easily localisable or eliminable nature, 
the errors in the present case, as exemplified by the irregularities in the figures 
are more widespread in their significations. This arises from the greater com- 
plication of the subjtct, the uniform and universal prevalence of ignorance with 
regard to what was required to be entered in the column of the enumeration 
schedule or what it is intended to represent. In the instructions to enumera- 
tors, explicitness and comprehensiveness ought to be the true remedy for this, 
but it is next to impossible to give clear questions, which would cover the whole 
scope of the subject. Even it the instructions could be framed in a satisfactory 
manner, there is next the enumerator and the population enumerated to be 
reckoned with. These latter always evince a tendency to error by using terms 
which are either insufficient to indicate the exact nature of the occupation or 
bear a local or special meaning. Lastly, in the classification of this enormous 
amount oi detail, the chances of error are very great indeed. 

466.— Instructions to Enumerators.— These remarks apply to the 
occupation returns of every province, and we may add, every country, where a 
return of occupations has been attempted. As regards the first cause of error 
above noted, we may here remark that the instructions to the enumerators 
the subject of occupations were as elaborate and comprehensive as were Jpm- 
patible with the vastness of detail implied. The instructions for the Iwo 
Censuses of 188 L and 1891 are hereunder printed in parallel columns tor the 
sake of comparison 
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1881. 1891. 


Column 10 . — Occupation of men , also 
of Boys and Females who may do work. 

[N. B.— Boys at school, girls, small 
children and women who perform no 
regular work, should not bo shown at 
all in this column.] 

Only such persons are to be shown 
in this column as actually do work 
contributing to the family income. 
Mere employment in such domestic 
occupations as spinning will not 
entitle women to be shown in this 
column, unless the produce of their 
labour is brought to market. When 
a person has two or more occupations, 
he should be entered as following the 
occupation whence his income is chiefly 
derived, but if lie combines agriculture 
with any other profession or trade, 
such as that of vakil or money-lender, 
carpenter, or smith, both occupations 
should be shown. 

General terms such as servant, work- 
man, 'dealer, must not be employed. 
In each case, the specific service or 
trade in which the person is engaged 
must be named, e. g ., watchman, olliee- 
messonger, digger, ploughman, cloth- 
seller. General expressions [such as 
esha-i-khud] must not be employed, 
n every case the occupation must he 
indicated by the common vernacular 
term by which it is known [and not by 
the Persian name ; thus Kumbar for 
otter, not Kasgar.\ 


Hulk 1 1 . — Column 11. — Occupation 
or means of subsistence. Enter here the 
exact occupation or means of livelihood 
of all males and females who do work 
or live on private property such as 
house-rent, pension, dc. Jn the case of 
children and women who do no work, 
enter the occupation of the head of 
their family, or ol the person who 
supports them, adding the word “de- 
pendent/ but do not leave this column 
uniilled for any one, even an infant. 
If a person have two or more occupa- 
tions, enter only the chief one, except 
when a person owns or cultivates land 
in addition to another occupation, 
when both should be entered. 

No vague terms should be used, such 
as service, Government service , shop- 
keeping , writing ami labour , &e., but 
the exact service , thu goods sold , the 
cliss of writing or of labour must bo 
stated. \\ lien a person's occupation is 
connected with agriculture it should bo 
staled whether the land is cultivated in 
person or let to tenants; if lie bean 
agricultural labourer, it should be 
slated whether he be engaged by the 
moii lLl ur year, or is a daily held la- 
bourer. \\ omen wiiu earn money by 
occupations independent of their hus- 
bands, such as spuming , selling fire- 
wood, cow -dang < aids, grass , or by nce- 
pounding , /rear mg, or living house- Work 
for wages, .-Imuid be shown under those 
occupation,-., if a person makes the 
articles lie sells, he should be entered as 
“maker and seller ** of them. 11 a per- 
son lives on alms, it should be stated 
whether he is a religious mendicant or 
an ordinary beggar. \V lien a person is 
in Government, railway, or municipal 
service, the special service should bo 
entered first, and the word Government, 
railway, or municipal, &e., after it, as; 


clerk, Government ; sweeper, munici- 
pal; labourer, ruilwug . 

if a person be temporarily out of em- 
ployment, enter the last or ordinary 
occupation,, 

In the Census of 1881, only the actual ana impendent worker* lor thar 
naintonance were shown in the returns. The conscience ot this was that fi j 
Mr cent of the total population of the Uommrous, made up of ^ per cent c 4 
ihe males and 79 per cent of the females, were returned as practically lowing 
10 occupation. At this Census, however, the ^staining power ol cadi occupy 
ion was sought to be ascertained and the principal point in which the msUu> 
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tions differed from the formor one, was in the direction to leave no blanks in the 
columns. It is difficult to draw the line of demarcation between a worker and 
a non-worker. For instance, in the last Census a woman who did work, 
such as domestic work, in a strango household for food or wages was returned 
as a worker, while a woman who performed the same service for her husband 
and children was returned as a non-worker. To eliminate this anomaly, it was 
directed at this Census that against the name of each and every member of 
a family, who was not an actual bread-winner, the occupation of the head of 
that family was to be entered with the word “ dependent’' annexed, "to show that 
the occupation referred to them only in its sustaining capacity. 

467. — Method of Abstraction. — We said above, that the principal 
feature of the recent Census was tho return of every individual under some 
occupation either direct or dependent. By the retention of the word 'dependent’ 
in the process of abstraction, it would have been possible to have obtained an 
almost exact idea of the workers and dependents. But the cost of the operation 
was simply forbidding, and the word was therefore completely ignored in 
abstraction. The abstraction of the occupations by age periods was, however 
intended to bring out the same idea. The age periods prescribed were throe. 
Tho first period covered the first five years of life and included all who were too 
young to work. The second, 5-14, comprised the school-going age in the better 
classes of the population, while, in the case of the lower middle and lower 
classes, the children of this period generally yield some casual help hi home 
occupations. Tho last age period, 1.5 years and upwards, though it includes 
some of both sexes who are yet at school, who aro too old to work and who are 
not regularly employed, represents approximately the working age of the mass 
of the people. 

468. — Classification Of Occupations.— The Imperial Census Com- 
missioner issued, shortly after the Census, a very elaborate scheme for the classi- 
fication of the occupations, whereby it was intended to attain a certain ain >unt #f 
uniformity among the different Indian Provinces. Tho occupations, which) r irror 
comprised in a long list of 478 titles, were grouped into 7 classes, 24 orders 

77 Bub-orders. The list of occupations is too long to be reproduced in this pla< m * 
Moreover it can be read in the first statement of the next section of this chapte w0 
The classes, ordors and sub-orders alone are shown below, and the Census Com^ 0 
missioner’s explanatory remarks are also quoted in extenso , as this is the fc 
and shortest way of explaining the system of classification. 
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GENERAL SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION OB’ MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 


Class. 


Order. 


I. Administration 


Sub -order, and group, where any. 

! 1. Service of the Imperial and Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

2. Sorvico of Local and Municipal Bodies. 

3. Village sorvice. 


A. 


Government < 


II. Defence 


{ 4. Army. 

5. Navy and Marino. 


I III. Foreign and Feuda- ( 6, Administrative service. 

I tory State service. ( 7. Military and other service. 


B. Pasture and 
Agriculture. . 


IV. Provision and oare 
of cattle. 


i 


i 


8. Stock breed ( (a) Horses and horned cattle, 

ing and deal-< ( b ) Other draught anima ls, 
w#* ( (c) Small cattle. 

9. Subsidiary / (a) Training and care of cattle. 
Services inj 

connection j (b) Vermin destroying, 
with animals. ( 


V. Agriculture. 


/ 


10. Interest in land. 

11. Agricultural labour. 

12. Growth of special produce, of treos, Ac. 

13. Agricultural training and supervision. 


_ _ . . j VI. Personal, Household j i! ljrfl0 1 1 ! rtl an ' 1 . Do “° 8 t t “ servi « es - 

& Personal services. / and Sftnitary servicos . "j «• Non-OomosUo entertainment. 


VII. Food and drink, Ac . 

VIII. Light, tiring and 
forage. 

IX. Buildings. 


I 17. Animal food. 

<18. Vegetable food. 

(19. Drinks, condimonts and narcotics. 

1 20. Lighting. 

21. Fuel and forage. 

( 22. Building materials. 

( 23. Artificers in building. 


D. Preparation and I 
supply of mate- < 
. rial substances. 


X. Vehicles 
sels. 


and 


(24. 
vos- <J 25. 
(26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 


XI. Supplementary re- 
quirements. 


Railway plant. 

Carts, Carriages, Ac. 

Ships and boats. 

Paper. 

Books and prints. 

Watches, clocks and scioutitio instruments. 

30. Carving and ongraving. 

31. Toys and curiosities. 

32. Music and musical instruments. 

33. Necklaces, garlands, sacrod threads, bracelets and 

beads, Ac. 

31. Furniture. 

35. Harness. 

36. Tools and Machinery. 

^37. Arms and Ammunition. 


XII. Textile Fabrics and 
dress. 


{ 


38. Wool and Fur. 

39. Silk. 

40. Cotton. 

41. Hemp, llax and coir, Ac. 

42. Dress, 


XIII. Metals and Pre- 
cious stones. 


! 


43. Gold, silver and precious stones. 

44. Brass, copper and bell metal. 

45. Tin, zinc, quicksilver and load, 

46. Iron and steel. 


XW. Glass, Pottery, and 
stoneware. 

XV. Wood, Gane and 
leaves, AO. 

XVI. Drugs, dyes, gums, 
Ao. 

XVH. Leather 


{ 47. Glass and China ware. 

48. Karthen and stone ware. 

{ 49. Wood and Bamboos. 

50. Cane, matting and loaves, &c. 

C 51. Gums, Resins and similar forest produce. 
( 52. Dra^s, dyas, pigments, Ac. 

53. Leather, horns, bones and grease. 
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/XVIII. Commerce 


E. Commerce, trans-<: 
jiort tttid Htorago. 1 


\XIX. TraDBport 
storage. 




54. Money and Securities. 

55. General merchandise. 

56. Dealing unspecified. 


57. Middlemen, j 

58. Railways ... j 

59. Road ... j 
GO. Water 
61. Messages ... | 


i 


(a) Brokers, agents. 

(b) Contractors, Farmers. 

(а) Administration. 

(б) Working Staff. 

(a) Carts, Carriages, Trams, Ac. 

(b) Pack animals. 

(a) Vessel owners, Agents, Ac. 

( b ) Working Staff. 

(a) Postal and other messengers. 

( b ) Telegraph and Telephone. 


1 62. Storago and weighing. 


F. Professions. 


XX. Learnod and artis- ■{ 
tic professions. j 


63. Uoligion 

64. Education. 

65. Literature. 

66. Law. 


( (a) Priests, ministers, &c. 

| (b) Subsidiary Religious services. 


67. Medicine 



(a) Practitioners. 

(b) Subsidiary medical services. 


68. Engineering ( (a) Engineers and surveyors, 
and Survey. [ (b) Subsidiary staff. 


G9. Othor ( (a) Astronomy and natural sciences, 

sciences. ( ( b ) Minor Sciences. 

70. Pictorial art, sculpture, Ac. 

71. Music, acting and dancing. 


f72. Sport. 


XXI. Sport and amuse 
monts. 


J 73. Exhibitions 
] and games. 


f (a) Catching, training and exhibit- 
I ing animals. 

(6) Conjuring, fortune-telling and 
similar exhibitions. 

(c) Acrobatic and athletic exhibi- 
tions. 

(i d ) Service of placos of entertain- 
ment. 


f XXII. Complex occupa- 
tions. 


} 


(To be sub-divided Provincialiy.) 


G. Indefinite and I 
Indopondont. j 


XX III. Indefinite. 


( (a) Earth-work and special branches 

74. Unskilled la- < of labour. 

bour. * ( (6) General unskilled labour. 

75. Undefined and disreputable meaus of livelihood. 


XXIV. Independent of j 
work. 


76. Property and ( (a) 'Property and allowances. 

Alms. [ (b) Charity and endowments. 

77. At tho Public l (a) Pensions. 

charge. ( (6) Prisoners, Ac. 


“The object in view is to group the entries in tho Census schedules as far 
as possible in accordance with the distribution of occupations in India in 
general, and at the same time to allow room for the designation of special 
features found only in certain provinces. It is superfluous, therefore, to discuss 
the classification in use at the Census of communities further advanced in 
economic differentiation, or one based simply on the abstract laws of sociological 
science. The classification now published is nob altogether scientifically correct, 
but it will serve its purpose if it collects under one head occupations known 
to be akin to each other, a id keeps apart others which arc but nominally related. 
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“ 2. There are certain classes of occupations in India which require a few 
general remarks before the details of the scheme are reviewed. In the first 
place, Government service is so comprehensive a term in this country that for 
the purposes of classification it is necessary to restrict its application to the 
functions which cannot be dissociated from the main end of administration- 
protection and defence. Thus, special functions undertaken by the State in 
India beyond the primary duties above quoted arc to be classed, not under 
the head of Government Service, but under their special designation. Public 
Instruction will come under Education, and Engineering, Meteorology, Agricul- 
tural training. Medical practice and Administration under these heads respect- 
ively. It will be almost impracticable to effect a complete separation from tho 
general title to which objection is raised above, as the combination of these 
special functions with that of the Military or Civil Service of the Crown has been 
retained too closely in the schedules to admit of discrimination ; but, as far 
as possible, the principle above enunciated should be rigorously applied. It 
is the same with the service of Local and Municipal bodies, where only persons 
actually engaged in administration should be entered under those titles. 
Engineers and Road Overseers or Supervisors, Sanitary Inspectors or Surveyors, 
Schoolmasters and Vaccinators, all have their special groups, irrespective of 
the source from which their salary is drawn. If the extent to which the func- 
tions of the State are in India exercised beyond tho limits of protection be in 
question, the best source of information will bo the periodical lists published by 
Government of its employes, rather than a Census return. 


“ 3. A second class of occupations needing special treatment is the very 
large one of what have been called “Village-Industries,” one great charac- 
teristic of which is that the same person both makes and sells. Amongst the 
most important of these come the brass-smith, blacksmith, cotton-weaver> 
potter, tanner, carpenter, and the like, representing with their fellows the 
bulk of the artisan class throughout the country. Owing to the extension of 
towns, it is misleading to group such occupations under what would be otherwise 
an obviously suitable title, and some artisans indeed may have totally changed 
the char acter of the occupation on emigrating from tho simple community 
to which they originally ministered. It has, therefore, been thought advisable 
to make no difference in the classification between those who make and those 
who sell special goods, though in the sub*divisioual groups there is room for tho 
general dealer, the commercial agent, and othor middlemen, and also for that 
class of dealers known by a special name in each province, ( ydndhi , chilhar, 
JcirJcul, parchuran, which supplies certain articles which aie almost 

invariably associated together throughout the country. 

< i ^ After the above general remarks, the scheme may be taken up in de- 

tail. In the first place, the aggregate of the 
Classes. various means of livelihood are divided into 


the following main classes 


A. — Government. 

B. — Pasture and agriculture. 

0. — Personal services. 

D.—The preparation and supply of material substances. 
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E. — Commerce and tho transport of persons, goods, and messages, and 

the storage of goods. 

F. — Professions, learned, artistic, and minor. 


G. — Indefinite occupations, and means of subsistence independent of 
occupation. 

Of these, the first and fourth are the most complicated, though, making 
allowances for the defective return in certain cases, the former should be nearly 
freed from all but those who can rightly be classed in it. The fourth has had 
to be minutely sub-divided lest confusion should arise. 


5. Subordinate to tho seven classes come 24 orders, as shown margin* 

ally, bracketted according 
to their respective main 


OltDEUS. 




I. Administration. 

II. Defence. 

III. Foreign and Feudatory 
Sta^o Service. 

IV. Cattle brooding, 4c. 
V. Agriculture. 

VI. Personal services. 

VII. Food and drink, 

VIII. Light, tiring and for- 

agu. 

IX. Buildings. 

X. Vehicles anil vessels. 
XI. Supplementary require- 
ments. 

XII. Textile Fabrics and 
dross. 

XiJLl. Metals and precious 
stones. 

XIV. Class, Pottery and 
Stoiiowaiu 


D. 


E. 


1 


XV. Wood,canc and leaves. 
XVI. Drugs, gums, &c. 

( XVII. Leather. 
j XVJII. Commerce. 

\ X IX. Transport and storage. 

) XX. Learned and artistic 
Professions. 

XXI. Sports and amuse- 
ments. 

(XXIL Complex occupations. 
G.J XXIII, Indefinite do. 

^ XXIV. Independent of work. 


heads. The first few ex- 
plain themselves. As re- 
gards the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth and eleventh, 
the object, the article or 
service is intended for, is 
placed more prominently 
than the material dealt 
with. On the other hand, 
from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth the latter is 
regarded as more charact- 
eristic of the occupation 
than the object for which 
the prepared article is intended. The distinction is, of course, conventional only 
and not economic, as in botli orders the makers and the sellers of an article are 
combined, and it is only in the eighteenth order that special mention is made of 
those who return themselves as exclusively engaged in distribution. 


“ 6. The classification next passes into sub-orders, and where still further 

definition is thought necessary, into groups 
Sub-orders and groups. below tho sub-orders. Of the latter there 

arc 77, which are shown, with their groups, in Appendix A. In some respects 
they are the most important items of the scheme, and it is possible that with 
careiul classification, the Imperial Tables may be based on them, leaving detail 
below groups for supplementary or Provincial returns. At all events, beyond a 
few generally prevalent occupations, it is probable that each Province will be 
best served by being given discretion to select under each group the items it 
considers most typical or otherwise important in the constitution of its popula- 
tion. Before this is done, however, every occupation and means of livelihood 
returned will have to be catalogued for classification, so that uniformity up to 
tho point mentioned above may be ensured. 

•• 7. In Appendix B. is given a sample of the application of>the scheme to 
* a collection of items found in two or three 

Occupations, of the Census Reports of 1881. It is not to 

be confouudod with a complete index, such as was attempted on the last occa- 
sion but will nevertheless serve as a general guide in preparing the detailed 
catalogues proscribed for the present Census in Appendix B. page 12of Circular M. 
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8 . 


A very important point to be dealt with in connection with the tabula- 
Combined occupations. ^ Ion °f occupations in h.Jia is how to deal 

, . . , . , with an occupation shown conjointly with 

some description of agriculture or with the possession of land, or, again, which 

is locally known to be always combined with another non -agricultural occupa- 
tion, of apparently quite a distinct character It seems advisable to show all 
of the former class in the main return under their respective special headings, 
and in a supplementary return to show them with the agricultural connection as 
the main headland the special occupation subordinate to each several sub-division 
of the former. For example:- We may have a pleader who is a non-cultivating 
land-owner, a money-lender who is also a non-cultivating land-owner, a carpenter 
who is a cultivating tenant, and so on. In the general return these will appear 
under the items of pleader, money-lender, and carpenter respectively. Jn the 
supplementary return, after the total number of non-cultivating land-owners who 
have no other occupation returned against them, will come the pleader, and 
after him the money-lender, whilst the carpenter will occupy a corresponding 
position under the head of cultivating tenant. In this way the total number of 
land-owners and tenants and their families, so far as the Census return is 
correct, will be obtained without detracting from the roll of the occupations which 
probably take up an equal or greater portion of the time of the person returning 
both. As regards the second class, no general heads can be proscribed, as the 
combinations may differ in every Province. Notorious instances are those of the 
tanner and shoemaker, shepherd and blanket- weaver, and, as shown by Mr. 
Ibbetson for the Punjab, the fisherman, water carrier and public cook. Where 
the caste is used to denote the occupation, there need be no difficulty in provid- 
ing a special heading for the complex functions in question. In other cases, 
local knowledge should be called in to point out which arc the occupations almost 
always combined together, and these can be demarcated by a special note to 
the return. The instruction, however, that only the main occupation should be 
entered in the schedule, is against the chance of obtaining a complete return of 
non-agricultural combinations. All the same, Provincial Superintendents 
should suggest as soon as possible the heads of this class which they find can be 
distinguished in their respective Provinces/' 

Section II.-OCCUPATION STATISTICS. 

469. — Occupations by age, &C. — The statistics of occupations were 
compiled both in reference to age and to territorial distribution and embodied 
in Imperial Tables XVII. A., and XVII. B. There is also another Table, 
XVII. C., which deals with occupations combined with agriculture. The first 
of the following statements is based on Table XVII. A., and depicts three sets 
of figures; (1) the distribution of 1,000 persons of each occupation by age for 
the Province as well as town and country; (‘2) the ratio borne by each class, order, 
&c., of occapations to the urban and rural population reduced to 10,000 respect- 
ively ; and (3) the urban and rural percentages of each occupation under cacli age. 
The statement is somewhat elaborate, but the information contained is in great 
detail and proportionately interesting. The second and third statements arc 
based on Table XVII. B., and represent respectively the distribution of 1,000 
persons of each class, order and sub-order of occupation among the districts and 
divisions, and the ratio borne by cacli to the total population of the districts and 
divisions. 
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Sub-order 


Occui»atioiiH, 

and 

Group, 

0* 



A 



IS 

•g 



CO 




Distribution of a total population 
occupation 


Provincial. 


*5 's 

•JD CU 

U * -S £ 


I Tlie Viceroy, Governors, Lieutenant- 
Governors, and Chief Commissioners 

and their families 

Officers ... ... 

Officers, Superintendents, and Clerical 
Establishments, Police, and Kxciso In- 
spectors, Sub-Registrars, &c 

Messengers, Constables, Bailiffs, Ward- 
ers, Menials, See. 


Total Sulv-ordcr 1 . . 

Inspecting and Supervising Officials 

Clerical Establishments 

Menials 

Total Sub-order 2., 


Headmen, when not Agriculturists ... 

Accountants 

Watchmen and other Menials 


Total Sub-order 3., 
Total Order I.. 


< Hfieers 

Non-Com mission ( d Officers and Privates. 

Followers 

Administrative Establishments ...I 


Total Sub-order 4.. 


48 216 
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167 
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2 

1.. 

98 

144 

842 

514 


366 _[ 

__ 8 , 94 sl 

264 

523 

9 , 978 _ 

2 

98 

2' 

7 ?s[ 

2 

98I 

2 

— v— 

_98 
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Pars. 469.] 


Section II.— Occupation Statistics. 
Occupations by age, Ac. 


[Chapter XI. 


[Occupations. 


STATEMENT 


■2 

© 


Suborder 

and 

Group. 


Distribution of a total population 
occupation 


B. 


\ 

i? A 
.a 


to S 


a r 


3 


S 

3 8 

2^ bo 
H ^-2 


1 1* j 

i$ i 


■c 


a o 

li 


’P2 2 

jpg y 
. s* j§ 
2 


i 

1 


■Srf 
£ £ 
VtS 

h 

O a* 


8 Mf 

m 




Provincial. 


Urban, 


Serial No. 

Occupation*. 

i 

I 

I 

15 and over. 

1 

1 


h" 

s 

1 

»» 

33 

Veterinary Surgeons and Assistants ... 

9 i 

1 

1 

273 ] 

208I 

636 

100 

800 

600 

34 

Farrier* and geldcrs 

1 36 

6$6 

137 

212 

651 

35 

Ilorse and elephant breaker* and 
trainer*, &c 

147 

2 n\ 

579 

106 

306 

$88 


Total Group 9 a 

137 

222 

641 

132 

226 

64? 

36 

Rat, monkey, jackal, c;ocodile, &c„ 
catcher* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total G roup 9 b 

. . 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Total Sub-order 9 

137 

22? 

641 

132 

226 

642 


Total Order IV 

144 

340 

Si* 

132 

*75 

599 

37 

Land occupant*, not cultivating 

139 

222 

639 

95 

279 

726 

38 

Land occupant*, c ultivating 

161 

2 SO 

5*9 

187 

271 

S 42 

39 

Lmscc* of village*, See. 

131 

*>$ 

004 

So 

40 

880 

40 

Tenant*, not uiltivntiug 

143 

240 

617 

99 

224 

6 77 

41 

Tenants and sharers, cultivating 

159 

23 S 

606 

144 

219 

637 


Total Sub-order 10 

158 

23 $ 

607 

139 

21$ 

646 

42 

Farm-servant* 

149 

223 

628 

139 

208 

6$3 

43 

Field labourers and crop-watchers 

US 

21? 

643 

1$2 

210 

638 


Total Sub-order 11 

146 

215 

639 

146 

209 

f >45 

44 

Ten, c-offec and cinchona planters, Mana- 
ger* and Assistant* 







45 

Coeoanut growers 

126 


667 

... 

... 

... 

46 

Betel-vine and arcca-nut grower* 

207 

Ill 

Ill 

778 

47 

Wntcmut grower* 

... 


1,000 

... 

... 

48 

I Cardamom and pepper grower* 



... 

... 

... 

... 

49 

Indigo planters, Manager*. &c 

... 

233 

64O 

... 

... 


50 

Fruit growers 

127 

109 

202 

689 

51 

Market gardeners, (vegetable growers) 

138 

198 

664 

106 

183 

711 

52 

Gardeners, seedsmen, &c. 

126 

186 

688 

112 

177 

711 

53 

Manure preparer* and seller*, (some- 
time* also scavengers) 

136 

864 

$00 

... 


54 

Forest Officers 

- 174 

304 

$22 

160 

... 


55 

Forest rangers, Guards, Peon* 

US 

237 

648 

214 

*626 


Total Sub-order 12 

132 

200 

668 

112 

182 

706 

56 

Directors of Agriculture and their 
Assistant* 

1 

143 

286 

571 

U 3 

286 

S 7 i 

57 

Model-Farm Managers, & c 

... 

... 


... 

... 

58 

Agent* aud Manager* of landed estate*, 
(not planters) 

154 

38 $ 

461 

154 

38 $ 

461 


Total Sub-order 13 

IS® 

3$0 

$00 

1 ISO 

3$0 

$00 


Total Order V 

157 

233 

61c 

> 189 

214 

~647 


Total Class D 

157 

238 

6o$ 

> 138 

217 

64S 

’ 59 

Burbcrs ... ... 

1S2 

233 

(fi 5 

• U 5 

223 

6$2 

60 

Ear pickers 

... * 

... 

765 


... 

61 

Tattooors 

154 

77 

1 

... 

M# 

62 

Caste-mark applicrs 


1 248 


... 

... 


63 

Washermen, (sometime* also dyer*) ... 

l60 

' 593 

1 139 

234 

. 627 

64 

Water carriers 

134 

213 

6$J 

) 117 

21C 

> 673 

65 

Cooks 

117 

207 

- 67 < 

> 11s 

1 215 

r 670 

66 

Indoor servants 

125 

1 202 

! 672 

> 98 

> l6) 

r 785 

67 

Groom*, coachmen and ddg boys, Ac. ... 

12C 

► 18$ 

) 693 

1 108 

t 18S 

1 709 

68 

Door-keepers, &c. 

133 

1 215 

1 64! 

l 202 

1 2$< 

> 641 


Total Sub-order 14 

137 

' 217 

r 64I 

? 204 

i 175 

> 7 i 7 
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oHjOWl pnMs of ftth 
by ««*. 


Distribution uf total popnl.tion of 10,000 
persons by occupation. 


Urban nuri Huri * 
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Section II.— -Occupation Statistics. 
Occupations by age, &c. 


[Chapter XI* 
[Occupations. 


STATEMENT 


Distribution of a total population 
occupation 
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Para. 469.] 


Section II. — Occupation Statistics, 
Occupations by age, Ac. 


[Chapter XI 
[Occupations. 
STATEMENT 


Distribution of a total pupalatiao 
occupation 


Provincial. 


Sub-order 

and 

Group. 


Occupations. 


3 I 


3 3 


f 113 Prepared liukku pedlars | 

I 114 Opium, &c. f manufacturers and sellers...) 
115 Bhang, gituja, &i\, preparers and sellers. 


Total Sub-order 19.. 
Total Order VII. . 


778' 111 

94. 240 

10$! 180 

147 i 240 
n6; 239 


778 in in 

91 an 697 

94 196 710 

n8 207 675 

121 218 . 686 


Oil-prcsscrs and sellers ! 

Oil and suit sailors | 

Oilcake dealers ... i 

Caudle makers and sellers 1 

Torch makers and sellers 

Kerusino oil dealers I 

Matches makers and sellers 

Lamp and lautcrn makers and sellers ... 
Gas workers, Gas Company Managers, 
&c 


1 3 3 1 219 

l$l| 226 
123; 208 
182! 364 

170! 240 

178 244 

• | 292 

101 202 


Total Sub-order 20., 


219 6481 


123 221 6$6 

162 176 662 

182 102 6|6 

182 864 4 $4 

117 288 650 

167 ill 722 

292 708 

101 202 697 


128 221I 6$6 


I2n Firewood and grass gatherers and sel- 
lers 

126 Firewood contractors and dealers 

127 Coalminers, &c, 

12^ Coal dealers, brokers, Coal Company 

Managers, &e. 

129 Charcoal burners and dealers 

130 Cowdung-fuel preparers and sellers 

fare ujtoi 0 aUu xcavr/iyerg) 

131 Ilay, &c., contractors und dealers 


Total Sub-order 21.. 
Total Order VIII.. 


190 216 634 
1 S3 204 643 


S8l 143 476 

158 238 604 

129 238 638 

lib 234 648 

149 217 634 

189 218 643 


129 211 , 660 

177 198 610 


114 28$ 6$l 

143 219 688 

98 226 676 

128 212 660 

126 216 6$8 


132 Brick and tile burners and sellers 
J33 Lime, chuuam and shell burners and 
sellers 

1 3 4 Stone-quarry owners, contractors, 

murlde dealers, &c 

135 Thatch dealers and thatchers ... “ ... 

Total Sub-order 22 

k. 

r 136 Huilding contractors 

137 Stouo and marblo workers 

138 Masons ... ... ... ... ... 

j3 9 Builders aud Joiners 

140 Hlastercrs ttI1 d house paiuters 

Mudwatl and roof builders 

142 clumbers aud ble-turuers I 

i A o Tilers and talc-turners ...I 


Total Sub-orJcr 23.. 
Total Order IX.. 


222 659 

234 606 

216 603 

280 614 


227 616 


211 660 

234 S69 

233 608 

264 SS6 

*S7 772 

243 $87 

167 6$6 

37$ Soo 

238 $96 

237 $98 


120 226 6$4 

187 266 S97 

176 «7» SS8 

109 239 6$a 

128 242 6so 


100 100 800 

17$ 18; 688 

187 *<# 6 S$ 

82 290 • 678 

68 186 796 

140 200 660 

91 278 686 

»• Ml Ml 

139 206 6$S 

138 211 -6$i 


r J44 Railway mechanics, (Fitters, painters, 

I boiler makers, rivetters, &c.) 

145 Hailway permanent-way Forcmeu, 
< Plate-layers, Inspectors, &c 


137 208 6$$ 
186 127 737 


Total Sub-order 24., 


U6 0&rt makers, carriage makers and 

sellers 

147 Palki, Dandi, Kickshaw, &c., makers 
and sellers 


186 226 688 
211 263 $26 


114 224 662 
100 100 800 


186 164 700 *1* 


114 209 \ 677 

267 too $8* 
127, so8' 66$ 


Total Sub-order 95, 


226 
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Occupations by age, &c. 


No.. 223 .—Continued. 
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of 1,000 person* of each 
by age. 


Distribution of total population of 
10,000 persons by occupation 


Urban and Rural percentage of each 
Occupation under each ago. 


Rnra 

L 

Urban. 

er-xrrz .1^ a . — — . — 


Rural. 


0—4 

5 - 

-14 

15 and 

OYOI. 

AU aged. 

i 0—4 

* 

7 

1 0 

15 and over. 

I | 

li- 

as! 

| 1 il 

^ a 

-ili 

t* S D 0. 

.■a’sfj 

Ratio per 10,000 0 
each occupation to 
the total urban popu- 

Ratio per 10,000 of 
each occupation to 
the total Rural 
population. 

a 

gill 
2 2 . S -8 

.*$21 

• 32 ^- 

ufi 

2 a? -s 

a ,5 * 

I. VK 4 - 

S.S 315 
.g -s f ! 

a 

1 

IOC 

3 

s< 

*3 

k. 

a 

M 

!"' 

), ... 

2 6 i 
5 4 < 

a* 

s 

s 

a 

a* 

1 

8 

a 

« 

1 1 

Sh 

s’ 

& 

* 9 < 

121 

*$< 

6 $« 

7 a! 

1 : 

1 

’ 

2: 

12 

1 

- 

7 

1 

10c 

2 C 

6 fc 

... 

7 i 

32 

IOC 

84 

62 

66 

36 

10c 

33 

62 

'u 


24S 

608 

308 

1,143 

3 , 86 c 

364 

2,01] 

j 6,63*3 



93 

9 

91 

8 

92 

241 

607 

798 

2 , 9 Sf 

10,00c 

S 47 

3 , 02 C 

10,00c 

11) 8c 

15 

88 

14 

86 

13 

87 

13 ? 

21c 

64^ 

6S 

24 : 

4 , 27 : 

44 

1 

1 

24 ^ 

1 ** 

) 6,083 

i 

1 2 ; ss 

13 

87 

13 

87 

13 

87 

141 

271 

$00 

1 


M 


... 

1 11 

SO 1 SC 

36 

64 

49 

Si 

47 

S 3 

12 C 

21c 

07c 

... 


2 C 

1 

< 

\\ 8c 

8 97 

4 

96 

S 

95 

S 

9 S 

... 



... 

... 


... 


... 

100 ... 

IOC 


loo 


10G 

... 

2 JC 

2 $C 

$oc 

1 


36 



6 

41 ! ss 

58 

42 

66 

34 

60 

40 

l8$ 

333 

482 

... 


ll 



3 

• 37 63 

18 

82 

So 

So 

40 

60 

••• 

... 


... 


l 

... 


... 



10c 


100 

,. f 

IOC 


: 


... 

1 


66 



1 ... 

I ... 

10c 

... 

10c 


100 

... 

IOC 

... 

las 

219 

646 

68 

2S2 

4,472 

4 $ 

2SO ! 6,183 

13 85 

14 

86 

■< 

86 

14 

86 

i$6 

217 

627 

73 

27c 

4,773 

27 

149 

3,684 

19 

8l 

71 

79 

23 

77 

22 

78 

80 

237 

683 

2 

7 

116 

... 

... 

8 

87 

13 

71 

79 

.. 74 

26 

75 

2 s 

381 

143 

476 

... 

... 

... 



3 


100 


100 


100 


100 

180 

239 

$81 

2 

6 

101 

1 

7 

42 

2$ 

7 $ 

34 

66 

37 

63 

34 

66 

119 

244 

637 

2 

7 

136 


7 

42 

46 

S 4 

39 

61 

41 

$9 

41 

S 9 

163 

2S2 

$85 

6 

23 

402 


1 

38 

$8 

42 

67 

3 8 1 

73 

27 

70 

30 

is6 

2l8 

626 

85 

313 

StS?8 

28 

154 

3,817 

21 

79 

23 

77 ) 

?S 

7 S 

24 

76 

142 

219 

639 

153 

$6S 

10,000 

73 

404 

10,000 

16 

84 

18 

1 ' 

8?! 

18 

82 

18 

82 

ns 

206 

679 

7 

27 

801 

... 

1 

3 ? 

83 

17 

84 


82 

18 

88 

17 

167 

224 

609 

4 

16 

458 

1 

7 

zSS 

21 

79 

27 

> 

24 

76 

24 

76 

181 

213 

606 

1 

3 

8S 

2 

9 

3?3 

4 

96 

6 

94 

s 

9 $ 

S 

9 $ 

103 

820 

$77 

1 

3 

0? 

• 

1 

19 

So 

So 

4 ? 

58] 

57 

48 

49 

Si 

170 

220 

610 

13 

49 

1,436 

3 

18 

662 

24 

7 fi| 

37 

68| 

30 

70 

30 

70 

184 

228 

638 


1 

24 

— 

1 

7 $| 

11 

89 

6 

94! 

16 

84 

16 

84 

201 

243 

S$6 

7 

2$ 

734 

4 

71 

798 , 

14 

I 6 ' 

1 7 

89 

17 

83 

1 S 

8$ 

16$ 

239 

$96 

6S 

240 

7,002 

26 

147 

S. 4 ° 9 ( 

17 

S 3 | 

l8 

82 

22 

78 | 

20 

80 

l8l 

264 

$$$ 


1 

3 i 

4 

27 

8 l 5 


100, 

1 

991 

1 

99 1 

1 

99 

77 

192 

731 

7 

1 

44 


... 

s 

60 

4 °j 

SS 

45 

65 

3 S. 

63 

37 

172 

24 $ 

$83 


2$ 

718 

11 

6l 

2.275 

s 

95 

s 

9 S 

7 

93 | 

6 

2 4 

204 

143 

6 S 3 

... 

... 

11 



10 

9 

9 il 

3 o 

70 

18 

82 1 

18; 

8? 

125 

87 $ 

Soo 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 


looj 

... 

100 


100! 

... | 

100 

171 

248 

586 

79 

293 

8,564 

4 $ 

2 $2 

9,338 

13 

87 

13 

87 

17 

83 ' 

.*! 

85 

171 

242 

$87 

92 

842 

10,000 

48 

270 

1 0,000 

14 

86 

JS 

8S 

18 

8, 

16 

~~8 4 

229 

146 

625 

*4 

13 

6.S48 

i 

... | 

1 

324 

67 

33 

86 

14 

81 

19 

f 

80 

I 

20 

138 

129 

733 

• 

1 

$10 

l 

2 

1,888 

4 

96 

4 

96 

6 

94 ; 

s 

9 $ 

1$1 

181 

718 

4 

14 

7,058 

l 

aj 

7,212 

32 

68 

SJ 

49 

37 

6a| 

39 

61 • 

T" * 

187 

227 

686 

2 

$ 

2,687 

2 

i 

’ 12 | 

7.774 

$ 

9 $ 

6 

94 

7 

93 

6 

94 

... 

JOO 

Soo 

... 

1 

2$$ 

... 

... 1 

14 

100 

... 

60 

40 

80 

20 

79 

21 

M 7 

227 

636 

2 

6 

2,942 

2 

H 

1 

7.788 

7 

98 

6| 

94 

7 

93 

7> 

93 


64 
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Section II.— Occupation Statistics. 
Occupations by age, &c. 


[Ch apter XI. 
[Occupations. 
STATEMENT 


Dirtri button of a total population 
occupation 


Provincial. 


Sub-order 

and 

Group. 


Occupations. 


148 Ship wrights, boat-builder*, &c 

149 Boat and ship painters, tarrers, &c. 

150 Sail makers 

151 Wicker-boat makers, canoe diggers, Sec 

152 Ship chandlers Hnd marine store dealers 


Total Sub-order 26. 
Total Order X 


binders 

154 Stationers 

155 Waste paper and rag dealers ... 

156 Waxed-cloth preparers and sellers 

| Total Suh-onler 27. 


1 

0 

I 

j 

... 

... 

136 

207 

162 

98 

252 

196 

157 

1 

248 


Press proprietors, Lithographers and I 

Printers 

Book-binders 

Book-sellers and publishers j 

Newspaper proprietors and Managers ... : 
News Agents, Book Agents and Ncws-j 

paper sellers, &c 

Print and picture dealers I 


Total Sub-order 28 


Watch and clock makers and sellers 

Opticians ... 

Surgical instrument makers 

sellers .. 

Photographic apparatus dealers... 
Other scientific instrument mak 

menders and sellers 

Scale makers and sellers 

Total Sub-order 29 .. 


104 2 29 667 

105 23$ 630 

83 127 790 

8$ 254 661 

200 200 600 

107 107 786 

102 198 700 

94 198 708 


J1 7 aisl 670 


133 29$ S7i 
83 233j 734 


129 292, $79 

I- 

1 

99 230 6yi 

132 243 6K 

f5 151 764 

85 254 66l 

200 200^ 600 

102 218 680 

99 1981 703 


" 169 Wood and ebony carvers 

170 Ivory carverB ... 

171 Cotton stamp makers and sellers 

172 Turners and laequerers 

173 Die sinkers and sea], See,, engravers ... 

-S 174 Type-founders 

1 175 Mica, flint and Tale workers and sellers 
176 Mosaic and Alabaster workers and 
sellers 


94 198 708 

i$4 461 88$ 


179 214 607 

60 364 $76 

45; 9i 864 


99 198 703 
1S4 46 1 | 38$ 


$oo 500 
<*> 864 576 


Total Sub-order 30., 


177 Toy, kite and cage makers and sellers, 

Bird stuff cis 

178 Iluka stem makers and sellers... 

179 Papier-machtf workers and sellers 

180 Card-makers and sellers 

181 TAbut and TAzia makers and sellers ... 

182 Curiosity dealers 

Total Sub-order 31 


133 200 667 


f 183 Music and musical instrument dealers... 
I 184 Coneii-dcalers, drum and horn makers, 
I &c 


Total Sub-order 32., 


141 141 718 


62$ 

83 

896 

; 5*1 

632 

68 $ 

668 

*S 

110 

300 

199 

675 

691 

. 731 
696 

43 

261 

696 

667 


226 

889 

800 

... 

200 

800 

692 

144 

178 

688 

7l8 

182 

17S 

698 
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of 1,000 persons of each 
by age. 


Distribution of total population of 
10,000 persons by population. 


Urban and Rural percentages of etQh 
occupation under each age. 
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Para. 469.] 


Sectional!.— Occupation Statistics. 


[Chapter XI. 


Occupations by age, &c. 


[Occupations. 


STATEMENT 


s 

4 1 

r 

'C 

a 

§ 

4> 

! 

C/p 

tf 


I 

rs 

1 


Sub-order 

and 

Group. 


Occupations, 



r 185 

r*T 

186 

*3 

187 

JS 

U ' 

188 

189 

g 4 

190 

x,| H 

191 

U y 

192 

IE 

193 

g s 

194 

8 

195 


. 196 

£ 

r 197 

B 

f 198 

1 

1 1 99 

& 

200 

3 


t r 

201 

p 



202 

a l 

203 

St? f 

204 


205 

fj J 

206 1 

H a j 


• 

207 1 

« L 

208 I 

/• 

209 ( 

*3 s 

at -3 

210 * 
211 < 

81 J 
*1 I 

212 J 

213 l 

214 ^ 



to 

215 * 

'■ 

216 C 

r 

1 

217 C 

h‘ 

p 

218 SI 

tea 

219 F 


220 B 



3 1 

221 ^ 

222 V 


223 V 

s 

224 ^ 


225 F 

• r 

226 Si 

3 l 

227 W 

CO J 

228 Si 

o» j 

229 Si 

° l 

230 B 


Bundle makers and sellers in lac 
Banglo makers and sellers in stone 
Bangle inakerB and sellors in wood anc 

Ixmc 

Bangle makers and sellers in clay 
Bangle makers and sellers in glass 

Bangle fitters 

Imitation and pewter jewelry maWi 
and sellers 

Bend makers and sellers 

Rotary and necklace makers and sellers. 
Flower garland makers and sellers 
Artificial flower and caste-mark spangle 
makers and sellers 
Sacred thread makers and sellers 


Total Sub-order 33 


Upholsterers 


umit' i n ... ... 

liooking-glass makers and sellers 

Total Snb order 34., 


sellers ... 
►addle cloth 
scdlers ... 


sellers 


Total Sub-order 35. 

nd tool makers and sellers 

nd tool grinders 

and Loom-comb mnkers and) 


Total Sub-order 36.. 


Rollers 


and 


Total Sub-order 37., 
Total Order XI.. 


shephords) 


Total Sub-order 38., 


Total Sub-order 39. 


Distribution of a total population 
occupation 


Provincial. 


Urban. 




I 



i* 

T 


rt 

T 

* 

1 

1 <=> 



1 

0 

1 

*0 

0 


9 20 

7 624I 

... 

1,000 

i 

14 

3 32 

1 sa^j ... 

... 

... 

13 

3 22 

1 646* 1 1< 

5 20< 

? 67$ 

18< 

l 22 

9 6s7j 1$ 

> 20 

642 

20C 

) ... 

800! 



18 

26< 

548' 17- 

23' 

$94 

li] 

28< 

? 600 

... 

122 

21 

2 666 

9* 

191 

711 

?E 

l6 

80c 

25 

r| ... 

171 

800 

66 

26 
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91 
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6$7 
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au 
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~oT 
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Section II.— Occupation Statistics. [Chapter XI. 


Para. 469.] 

Occupations by age, &c. 

[Occupations, 



STATEMENT 


t 

o 


5 

6 


D.r 


S' 


Sub-onlcr 

and 

Group. 


**. 
0 W. 


< )ccupntions. 


occupation 


Provincial. 


Urban. 


1 

r 23 i 

Cotton cleaners, prcsscrs and ginners ... 

187 

212 

6$i 

122 

210 

668 


232 

Cotton carpet and rug makers and sellers 

161 

219 

620 

63 

87 S 

$6t 


233 

Cotton spin non, sizers and yarn beaters.. 

US 

204 

681 

102 

204 

694 


234 

Cotton weavers, Mill-owners and Ma- 



609 



64s 

■1 

i 

nagers 

i$$ 

286 

140 

*15 

235 

Cotton factory hands (undefined) 

129 

210 

661 

124 

*21 

655 


236 

Caleiiderers, l nllers and primers 

111 

222 

667 

... 

... 

1,000 


237 

Cotton dyers 

187 

282 

681 

180 

226 

644 


238 

Tape make is and sellers 

186 

229 

$8$ 

$oo 

... 

$00 

k* 

239 

Tent manufacturers and sellers 

91 

4$4 

4 $S 

... 

... 

... 



Total Sub-order 40 

147 

280 

628 

188 

21$ 

647 

r 

240 

Klax spinucis, weavers and sellers 

178 

l8l 

646 

*87 

186 

637 


241 

Hemp rope makers and sellers 

176 

214 

6lO 

72 

250 

678 


242 

Jute manufacturers, Managers and 


828 






Agents... ... 

69 

108 

... 

... 

... 


243 

Sacking, tarpaulin and gunny makers 




246 

652 



and sellers 

167 

*34 

S 99 

102 


244 

Not makers and sellers 

167 

2 SO 

$83 

286 

I 143 

571 


245 

Fancy work dealers 

Coir preparers, manufacturers and sollers 

238 

288 

5*4 

... 

... 


k. 

246 

169 

22$ 

606 


... 

... 



Total Sub -order 41 

169 

227 

604 

100 

236 

664 

r 

247 

Tailors and darners 

137 

233 

680 

127 

280 

648 

248 

Milliners and dressmakers 

82 

177 

741 

82 

177 

741 


249 

Outfitters, and cloths and quilt dealers... 

144 

>41 

61$ 

182 

278 

545 


250 

Hosiers and Haberdashers 

144 

237 

619 

114 

218 

668 


251 

Hat, cap and turban makers and sellers. 

118 

1*5 

762 

ll8 

147 

78 S 


252 

Turban binders 

172 

192 

636 

160 

200 

640 


253 

Umbrella makers aud sellers 

167 

166 

667 

ft- 

... 

... 


254 

Embroiderers and lace and muslin makers 

113 

202 

68$ 

97 

283 

670 


255 

bution makers and sellers 

i$8 

210 

632 

2$0 

... 

7 S° 


256 

False plait makers aud sellers 

127 

222 

6$i 

129 

199 

672 

< 

257 

Piece-goods dealers 

186 

228 

636 

122 

215 

663 



Total Sub-order 42 

186 

230 

634 

124 

220 

6$6 



Total Order XII 

l \° 

23 $ 

61S 

182 

22G 

6.8 

' 

258 

Gold and silver dealers 

90 

219 

691 

ss 

168 

777 

259 

Gold and silver assayers 

151 

6l 3 

286 ; 

162 

248 

595 


260 

Gold and silver workers 

13 $ 

236 

629 

112 

218 

£70 


261 

Gold beaters 

141 

1*5 

734 

111 

188 

756 


262 

Goldsmiths’ dust washers ... 1 ... 

i$8 

273 

$69 

139 

218 

648 


263 

Gold miners, managers, and agonts 

98 

98 

804 

a$o 

2$0 

500 


264 

Enamullers 

222 

111 

667 

250 

... 

750 


265 

266 

Electro-platers 

Gold and silver wire drawers and braid 

164 

180 

6$6 

167 

183 

6$o 

- 

makers 

99 

* 180 

721 

101 

l80 

719 

267 

Plate and platcdwaro dealers 

1,000 


. 1,000 


268 

Diamond polishers and dealers 

77 

77 

846 

77 

77 

846 


269 

Diamond diggers, washers, &c. 

400 

600 

400 

600 


270 

liuby workers 


167 

838 


... 


27 1 

Kuby aud emerald, &c., dealers 


1,000 





272 

273 

Pearl divers 

Pearl and other precious stone (unspeci- 

... 

$00 

$00 

... 

... 



274 

fied) dealers 

Coral dealers 

96 

190 

714 

1,000 

97 

219 

684 


_ 275 

Cornelian and Agate cutters and sogers... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Total Sub-order 43 ...... 

184 

* 8 $ 

681 

109 

218 

678 


r 276 

Brass workers and sellers 


148 

in 

640 


2$0 

75 ° 


277 

Brass pot makers and sellers 

"*188 

222 

14 * 

20 $ 

6$8 


278 

Brass Image casters and sellers ... 

250 


7 $o 

2$0 

75 ° 


279 

280 

Copper workers and sellers 

Brass and copper wire drawers and 

144 

227 

629 

I46 

s *7 

627 

* 

281 

sellers 

Bell metal workers and sellers 

121 

S 3 S 

177 

667 

702 

w. 

75 

k*. 

185 

'790 


282 

General workers in brass, copper, and 




bell metal 

18 $ 

247 

618 

116 

*04 

680 


w 283 

Brass and copper dealers ... ... 

111 

*48 

646 

118 

940 

647 



Total Suborder 44 

188 

288 

629 

1*9 

. 908 

668 
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Para. 469.] 


Section II.— Occupation Statistics. 


[Chapter XI 


Occupations by age, &c. 


[Occupations. 


STATEMENT 


£ 

•3 


i? 

it. 

a § 


i 

1 


II 

u 


& 


ft 


— 





Distribution of a total population 









occupation 





Provincial. 

Urban. 


Sul>-ordcr 


Occupations. 








and 

Group, 

6 



i 



1 




A 



-* 

*8 



■s 



33 




03 

7 


« 



*c 


! 

1 

n 

1 

I 

tti 

' 


c h 


© 



0 

IA 

1 "* 

' 


284 

Tin workers and sellers 

144 

216 

64O 

127 

206 

667 

■g a 

285 

Tinfoil makers and sellers 

... 


1,000 

... 

... 

... 


c? 

286 

Zinc workers and Kellers 

... 

... 

1,000 

750 

... 

... 

1,000 

750 


g B , 

287 

Lead and ijuick-talvor w orkers and sellers 

... 

250 

... 

2S0 


a* 

^ v. 

288 

General workers in tin, lead and zinc ... 

101 

203 

696 

104 

167 

1*9 



Totul Sub-order 45 

139 

214 

647 

12s 

208 

672 



289 

Iron and steel founders, smelters and 




28 






hellers... 

189 

m 

$34 

167 

80S 


■£ 

290 

Blacksmiths 

US 

234 

621 

180 

210 

660 



291 

Iron and hardware dealers 

1S0 

198 

652 

125 

156 

719 


* J 

292 

Nail makers and Kellers 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


§ ^ 

293 

Lock makers, menders, and sellers 

Weight makers and stampers 

188 

187 

62S 

... 

148 

«S7 


A 

294 

... 



... 

... 



to 

* l 


Total Sub-order 46 

*4$ 

23S 

620 

129 

209 

662 




Total Order XIII 

"" 138 

234 

628 

116 

211 

678 


f 

295 

Glass-blowers, window glass makers, &c. 

219 

94 

687 

... 

200 

800 

296 

Bottle dealers 

149 

340 

$11 

149 

840 

$11 


sl \ 

297 

Glass and Chinaware dealers 

136 

127 

737 

118 

112 

77$ 




Total Suh-ordcr 47 

1$4 

176 

670 

116 

192 

69* 


s . r 

298 

Potters and pot and pipe-bowl makerB 









ami sellers, (Some are also brick and 








:g 


tile makers) 

1$9 

241 

600 

144 

220 

686 



299 

Griudstonc aud millstone makers and 







Is < 


sellers 

i$4 

246 

600 

119 

227 

*$4 


w 1 

300 

Pestle and mortar makers and sellers ... 

235 

294 

471 

400 

200 

400 



301 

Quartz and soapstone powder preparers 








and sellers 

164 

2$0 

$86 

... 

... 

... 




Total Sub-order 48 

»S9 

34 1 

600 

148 

220 

687 




Total Ordor XIV 

i$9 

241 

600 

142 

220 

6a8 

r 

If [ 

302 

Timber aud bamboo agents and dcalors,. 

149 

236 

61$ 

167 

216 

617 


303 

Wood cutters and sawyers 

146 

206 

648 

103 

197 

700 


*1 i 

304 

Carpenters 

144 

233 

623 

130 

212 

6S8 

i 

305 

Coopers and box makers 

7S 

302 

628 

71 

286 

648 

i 

Q - 

“ l 


Total Sub-order 49 

144 

233 

62s 

129 

212 

659 



' 306 

Bamboo and rattan splitters, makers 







5 



and sollers 

1 S7 

239 

604 

149 

2 QQ 

643 

i 

bl) 

307 

Basket weavers and winnowing pan 





sJ 

I • 


makers and sellers 

173 

2 SO 

$77 

, 162 

248 

$9$ 

5 

•a ^ 

8* 

308 

Mut makers and sellers 

181 

* 247 

$72 

194 

2S1 

$$4 


309 

Screen (cliik) makers and sollers 


1,000 


... 

1,000 

1 

•s* j 

310 

Leaf plate makers and sellers, (Are also 





ft 

p J 5 * 


often temple servants) 

130 

1 226 

644 


*$4 

650 

. 

n ^ 

311 

Tooth-stick sellers 

, ... 

364 

t 6a6 

1 ‘"665 

37S 

62S 

► 

dl 

312 

Leaf-tan makers and sellers 

40c 

> 20C 

> 40c 

' 881 

... 



313 

Brush and comb makers and selleiu 

108 

1 20 1 

> 68* 

> 12* 

) 19<; 

) 67S 


o* 

*« 

314 

Broom makers and sellers 

i 15 < 

1 19< 

> 6$f 

) 1$S 

1 221 

1 619 



315 

Pith and bark collectors, workers ant 





l 

t. 

sellers 

143 

r 16; 

> 681 

\ ... 

... 

1,000 




Total Sub-order 50 

. 16! 

i 24 ; 

\ 595 

1 l$l 

1 23 c 

a 617 




Total Order XV 

IS! 

I 284 

$ * 611 

i 18! 

[ 

r w 


r 'Sit 

r 3i6 

lni!ia-rubl>er collectors and sellers 

. 



ill 




p s 

* 5 

S' 2 

317 

318 

Camphor aud gum collectors and sellers.. 
Galluut (myrobolan) collectors and seller 

2$< 

8 27: 

J ilk 

8 ... 

*7$< 

72' 

2 2$t 

1 


7$ti 

s' 

$ a? 

319 

Catechu preparers and sellers 




••• ^ 

• . 
I- 


320 

i Lac collectors and sellers 




*•* 

... 

hi 

» oat 

ii's 

321 

Sealing-wax makers aud sellers 

12 

s *$< 

0 62 

5 ••• 

••• 

»»• 


11 S. 

322 

1 Tar preparers and seders 

>• 


... 


M. 

in 


323 

1 Wax, honey and general minor fores 

t 







s 


produce collectors aud sellers 

17 

$ 24 

9 S7 

6 18 

3 18 

8 7U 




Total Sub-order 51.,.. 


$ 24 

9 S7 

6 1$ 

8 10 

$ 7H 
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of .1,000 persons of each] 

ty age. < 

Rural, 


i i 


•X3 

9 


Distribution of total population of 10,ooo 
persons by occupation. * 


Urban, 


I' 83 ! 

lls 2 
2 lls 
Ua| 

l-S-ifl 


Is' a, . 

s. ill 

2 


l« 


o a a S 

lltlf 

l*«!i 


Rural 


i-ii 

ag|g 

i-a-s!! 


"5 3 4a’ 
& « 

||il 

IsftS I 


2L 

•O A 


si ^ 
c 

.X 

£ 


5S g.v- 

4s.« 

|£ |ll 

w. s •** 2 




2 5 


Urban and Rural percentages of each 
occupation under each age. 


0—4 


| 

& i « 


5—14 


15 and 
over. 




All ages. 


« 


*5' 

f 22 

3 62< 
i,oo< 

9 

3 

8 27 33 

2 

1 

6 7 

37; 6 

3 4 

0 6 

0 4 

4 5 

6 4 

2 58 


. . . 

1,00( 

) 


1 ... 


... 


... 

1 ... 


... 

... 

10 

0 ... 

100 


... 

... 

... 

, ,, 


2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10 


5 

0 5 

0 5 

0 50 

0 ... 

lot 

22 

S 68. 

» 


ij • 

0 

... 

1 1 

... 

■ •• 

0 ... 
0 8 

10 

0 ... 

10 

. 


— 



0 25 7 

5 2 

0 2 

6 7 

4 2 

4 74 

14c 

22 

63c 


8 

9: 35 

4 

1 

7 8 

5! 36 6 

4 3 

8 6 

2 4 

* 5 

8 4 

0 60 

i9S 

i 4 f 

28 

23 

20 

9 523 

1 615 

644 

4 

4 16 

1 

2 1 

4 2,00 

2 2 

5 

6 4 

7 

1 

8 26 

1 

4 S 

5 3,37 

3 3 

b 

3 

? 

9 

2 

1 

3 9 
8 9 

8 9 

7 

2 

2 1 

7 9 
9 9 
8 

3 

1 

9 1 

4 96 

9 91 

0 90 

839 

222 

445 

... 

... 

... 

3 

... 

... 

... 

10 

0 3 

3 6 

7\ 6< 

1 - 

D 4 

0 4 

"56 

M7 

233 

616 

4 

i61 

*! a >°S 

5< 

27a[ 3,46 

3 

8 9 

2 

8| 92' 

? 9 

1 

>| 9i 

141 

28S 

621 

22] 

| 81; 

rj io,oo( 

> 14! 

786) 10,00< 

3 1 

1 8 

3 1 

3 87 1 

8 

5 1- 

t 86 

818 

45 

637 

... 

1 5 

I li 

1 7-5 


... 


... 

10< 

10< 

3 ... 

3 6 

10 

; 3 

D ... 

3* 

10< 

6 

... 

4 3 

10( 

? 8< 

t 69 

>! . 

286 

21 4 

Soo 

1 

1 

j 13c 


... 

2 

71 

2< 

7 

7 2 

91 


i i 4 

306 

111 


1 

; 5 

1 

22g 



4 

61 

3 ( j 

Si 

1 2 j 83 

i’ 

~8c 

>j 20 

161 

242 

597 

55 

i 

201 

1 

9,237 

82 

454 

9,771 

6 

94 

f 

94 

7 

93 

6 

94 

160 

2$0 

590 

3 


sajj 

2 

1C 

207 

12 

88 

14 

86 

17 

83 

16 

84 

218 

304 

478 

... 

... 

8 

... 

... 

5 

17 

83 

7 

93 

8 

92 

10 

90 

164 

2$0 

S86 

... 

... 

... 


1 

13 

... 

100 


100 

... 

100 

... 

100 

160 

243 

. 

S97 

S8 

213 

9,77i 

8 4 

465 

9,996 

6 

94 

6 

94 

7 

93 

7 

93 

161 

242 

597 

59 

218 

10,000 

84 

465 

10,000 

6 

94 

6 

94 

7 

93 

7 

93 

146 

239 

«*$ 

1 

3 

76 

1 

8 

39 

17 

83 

13 

87 

IS 

8b 

is 

85 

185 

214 

601 

8 

11 

23, 

... 

2 

23 

34 

6t 

| 46 

54 

Si 

49 

48 

52 

146 

234 

620 

78 

288 

6,305 

97 

539 

6,76s 

7 

93 

6 

94 

8 

92 

8 

92 

77 

308 

615 

... 

1 

! 11 

- 1 

2 

25 

75 

25 

75 

•»i 

78 

26 

74 

146 

284 

62o| 

82 

303 

6^624 

• 98| 

544 

6,829 7 

93 

7 

93 

8 ! 

92 

8 

9« 

*59 

244 

S97 

15 

57 

1.245 

9 

47 

596 

15 

8S 

14 

1 

86 

12 

88 

16 

84 

*74 

251 

S7S 

17 

65 

1,411 

24 

133 

1,671 

7 

93 

7 

93 ' 

7' 

99 

7 

93 

180 

247 

573 

3 

1 1 

243 

7 

39 

484 

5 

95 

4 

96 

4 

96 

4 

96 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... | 

100 

... 

100 


132 

224 

644 

3 

11 

2S0 

4 

25 

319 

5 

95 

7 

93 

7! 

99 

7 

93 

... 

883 

667 

... 


6 




... 

75 

25 


*9 

73 

27 

... 

... 

1,000 


... 

2 



... 

100 


100 

... 

... 1 

100 

60 

40 

97 

210 

693 

1 

5 

113 


l 

16 

45 

55 

37 

63 

38' 

62 

39 

61 

153 

182 

66S 

2 

5' 

104 

1 

3 

40 

19 

81 

22 

78 

18 

| 

82 

19 

81 

H7 

16S 

688 

... 

... | 

II 

► 1 

4 

4SJ 

... 

100 

... 

100 

1 

... 1 

100 

... 

100 

■ 167 

244 

$89 

41 

154 

3,376 

46 

252 

3,171 

8 

92 

8 

92 

! 

9 

9i 

9 

91 

153 

237 

610 

1*8 

457 

10,000 

144 

m 


m 

93 

8 

92 

91 

9i 

8 

9* 

... 

... 

... 

» 


7 18 

... 


::: 1 

100 

... 

... 


j 

... 

100 

... 

*78 

... 

7*7 

... 





6 


100 



... 

100 

... 

100 

12s 

2 SO 

6*5 

... 

... 



• 

5 


100 


100 


10c 

::: 

100 

l 7$ 

*49 

576 

... 

1 

68 

7 

36 

3,922 

... 

100 

... 

100 

... 

100 

J 

100 

»7$ 

*49 

576 

... 

1 

86 " 

7 

36 

3,933 

... 

100 


100 

... j 

100 

... | 100 

1 


66 
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Occupations by age, &c. 


[Chapter XI. 
[Occupations. 


STATEMENT 


d. 


Ml 

| i 

,3 s 

a 


B.r 


t 

I 

s , 

S< 




Sub-order 


and 


Group. 

o* 


fc 


1 

i ■ 

& 


a' 

a 

n 

of 


& 

I 


A 88 -a 
2 M 


li 

Si- 
s' s 


Jps 


If 


Occupation*. 


Distribution of a total population 
occupation 


Provincial. 


Urban. 


\\ i 

€ 


324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 


346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 




338 

339 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 


Chemists and druggists 

Borax workers and sellcrR 
Saltpetre workers and sellers ... 
Alum, soda, Ac., workers and sellers 
Soap makers Rnd sellers... 

Sulphur workers and sellers ... 
Indigo workers and dealers (i 

planters) 

Madder and logwood workers a 

dealers 

Ink makers and sellers 

Antimony preparers and sellers... 

” e,in « 

Carmine „ ff ... 

Kunkn (red powder) preparers ami sell* 
Pcrfu me preparers and sellers . . . 

Total Suit-order 52... 

Total Order XVI... 


...... i i mmun miu ium.1 nGlIVln 

also shoe-makers) 

Shoe, sandals, boot- makers and sellers .. 

Leather dyers 

Water bag, well-hag, bucket and ghee- 
pot makers and sellers 
Hide, horns and hone dealers ... 
Catgut preparers and sellers ... 

Glue makers and sellers 

Grease prcparerB and sellers 

Total Sub-order 53.. 

Total Order XVII.. 

Total Class D.. 


Bankers and Bank managers 

Money-lenders and Pawnbrokers 

Bill-discounters, &e 

Insurance Agents and under-writers v . 

Money changers and testci s 

Bank clerks, cashiers, bill collectors, 
accountants, &c. 


Total Sub-order 54. 


|352 General merchants 

Icrchants’ managcrs.accountantsVlc 
assistants, &c 

Total Sub-order 55. 


354 Shop-keepers’ clerks, salesmen, &c. 

355 | Shop-keepers’ and Money-lenders’ ser 

j ^ vants... 

356 Shop-keepers otherwise unspecified 

357 Pedlars, Hawkers, &c 

Total Sub-order 56 


358 

359 


Brokers’ Agents, Dubash 
Auctioneers, Auditors, Actuaries, Nuwncs 
public, Appraisers and House-Agents, 

r. 


Total Group a,, 


3 

I 

15 and over. 

0—4 

I 

15 and over. 

14 

2 lt 

64s 

111 

2 17- 

I 726 

11 

23< 

65! 


>4 

857 

l6< 

) 20 $ 

62* 



... 


38$ 

6i< 


665 

333 

11 

id 

216 

671 


224 

724 

12C 

236 

63$ 

141 

238 

629 

io( 

165 

727 

12C 

16< 

706 

194 

194 

612 

43 

87 

870 

13 f 

182 

683 


14S 

235 

617 

19C 

143 

667 

rs 13S 

«S9 

603 

114 

244 

642 

.. 14c 

231 

629 

97 

241 

66a 

189 

2 36 

62$ 

108 

228 

669 

152 

240 

608 

, 104 

227 

609 

y 

*95 

238 

$67 

177 

276 

S47 

171 

286 

593 

137 

221 

64a 

161 

23$ 

604 

148 

235 

617 

201 

234 

S*S 

*79 

207 

S>4 

*8$ 

234 

S81 

MS 

209 

646 

135 

250 

615 

>85 

250 

615 

... 

200 

200 

600 


. 181 

236 

$83 

>S8 

223 

619 

181 

236 

58a 

>S8 

223 

619 

IS© 

236 

614 

129 

216 

65$ 

72 

1S ! 

770 

62 

137 

801 

131 

218 

6si 

112 

211 

677 

158 

247 

S9S 

111 

276 

62 3 

... 

... 

1,000 

668 

... 

... 

1,000 

686 

- 1J 5 

217 

IOO 

214 

88 

210 

702 

88 

210 

702 

124 

217 

659 

101 

208 

691 

123 

232 

*>4S 

118 

21S 

672 

96 

211 

693 

96 

212 

69a 

123 

231 

646 

112 

214 

674 

1 105 

1 

182J 

7J3 

105 

l8l 

7*4 

129 

196' 

67S 

10J 

l8l 

7*4 

126 

210' 

664 

108 

293 

699 

112 

219| 

$69 

112 

220 

668 

j 126 

208 

666 

% 108 

192 

700 

109 

183 

708 

r 

88 

164 

748 

100 

•so 

SSo 

10s 

869 

S*6 

109 

186 

70$ 

88 

170 

74a 
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Section II.— -Occupation Statistics. [Chapter XI. 

Para. 469.] Occupations by age, &c. [Occupations. 

STATEMENT 







Distribution of a total population 
occupation 



Sub- order 

UDd 

Group. 



Provincial. 

Urban. 

3 

■§ 

cl 


si 

3 

Occupations. 

i 

7 

© 

7 

in 

u 

i 

'T3 

a 

c3 

*0 

1 

P-4 

1 

O 

>4 

%> 

09 

E. 

S 

R 

O 

T 

u 

a 

I 

f 

* 

a* 

§ 

r 

na 

P 

cS 

!§■ • 
ji 

r 360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

Farmers of Tolls, ferries 

Farmers of liquor, opium, Ac 

Lessees and superintendents of markcl 

stalls, Ac 

Contractors — otherwise unspecified 
Contractors for labour, Emigration 
agents, Ac 

19c 

14a 

109 

126 

1$2 

171 

22t 

394 

235 

57 

635 

629 

697 

637 

691 

141 

74 

l8c 

ll6 

333 

... 

1$< 

231 

24a 

857 

770 

$84 

64I 

667 

1 



Total Group b 

13$ 

229 

636 

H$ 

238 

6$2 

B 

a 

s 


Total Sub-order 57 

131 

I 274 

64$ 

107 

214 

679 

P 

M 

Jo 



Totnl Onler XVIII 

12S 

217 

6$8 

107 

200 

693 


t 

s- 

d r 

.9 

.1 

s . 

365 

366 

367 

368 

369 

370 

Agents, directors* managers and their 

assistants 

Traffic Managers, Superintendents, und 

Assistants 

Locomotive Superintendents & Assistants 

Auditors, Accountants, &c 

Engineers (when not returned under 

general heading > 

Clerical Staff in ltail way establishment.. 

118 

43 

106 

128 

176 

333 

237 

132 

180 

706 

667 

763 

9S7 

762 

692 

ill 

169 

143 

2$0 

400 

266 

197 

179 

7S° 

600 

K 

634 

678 


M 

0D 



Total Group a 

114 

170 

716 

134 

184 

682 



1- 1 

371 

372 

373 

Station Masters aiulAsHistantB, Inspectors, 

Overseers, Sec 

Guards, drivers, firemen, Ac 

Pointsmen, shunters, porters, signallers, Ac 

174 

13? 

138 

220 

223 

170 

606 

64S 

692 

200 

13$ 

*46 

2 $7 
279 
198 

S43 

$86 

6$6 


1 

~ l 


Total Group b 

141 

178 

681 

147 

911 

642 





Total Sub-order 58 

138 

177 

68s 

144 

204 

6$2 

0 
tJD 
c3 

1 

I 

[«) Cart, carriage 
and Tramway 
owners and 
driver?. 

* N 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

Tram* ay, mail carriage, Ac., companies 

contractors, A c. 

Cart owners Sc drivers, rarfcingAgentH.Ac. 
Livery stable keepers, Ac. 

Drivers, stablc-lxjys, Ac., (nut private 

servants) 

Palki, Ac., owners, bearers, See, 

130 

140 

126 

136 

20$ 

177 

189 

192 

”66$ 

683 

68$ 

672 

119 

1$$ 

6$ 

93 

189 

184 

970 

136 

692 

661 

$6$ 

771 

^3 

9 



Total Group a 

181 

201 

668 

114 

17$ 

711 

8-1 

P 

£ 

*o 

r 

J 

Si 

‘E “ ■< 

379 

380 

Park bullock owners, drivers, &c. 

Pack came], elephant, mule, Ac,, owners 
and drivers 

.147 

136 

287 

23$ 

616 

629 

119 

120 

196 

2$2 

68$ 

628 

S’ 


J 9 cj 

o a 


Total Group b 

146 

287 

617 

119 

21$ 

666 



<© I 


Total Sub-order 59 

137 

216 

647 

H$ 

186 

699 

: 


SS'o - 

V — i 

irf] 

381 

382 

383 

Ship owners, Companies Agents 

Shipping clerks, supercargoes, and steve- 
dores... 

Boa t and ba rge owners, Ac, . ! . ’ ” 

... 



... 

... 

... 


£i 



Total Group a 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 


o’ 

VO 

Working staff of 
vessels. 

JL 

— >, 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

Ships’ Officers, Engineers, mariners, and 

firemon 

Bout and liarge men 

Pilots 

Lock-kocpcrs, Ac., and canal service ... 
Dock and harbour service ... 

Divers (nut for pearls) ’’’ 

147 

165 

66 

216 

228 

267 

1,000 

687 

6op 

*667 

1$4 

141 

71 

2 $6 
"2$$ 
*286 

1,000 

$90 

604 

643 

• 

* 

e L 


Total Group b 

163 

226 

611 

186 

«$$ 

609 





Total Sub-order 60 

162 

226 

612 

136 

*S$ 

609 


i 

a &■ 

I { 

390 

391 

392 

Postal Directors, Postmasters and clerks. 

Postal messengers, runnsrs. Ac 

MesBcngorB (unspecified) 

189 

180 

145 

179 

194 

184 

682 

676 

671 

138 
114 
__ 1$4 

1$4 

20$ 

179 

718 

681 

667 


to L 

* v 

1 

Total Group a 

i»5 

190 

67s 

136 

187 

677 
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of 1,000 person* of eac h 
by »ge. 


Distribution of total population of 10,000 
persons by occupation. 


Urban and ilural percentages of each 
occupation under each age. 


0 — 4 5 — 14 


All ages. 
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Para. 469 .] 


Section XI.— •V^ccupnuiiu owiuuwi 

Occupations by age, &e. 


Lvstjapvur 4U a 

[Occupations. 

STATEMENT 


Distribution of a total population 
occupation 


Provincial. 


Sub-order 

and 

Group, 


Occupations. 


393 Telegraph officers (Government, Rail- 

way and others), and clerical, and 
accounts establishment 

394 Signallers and messengers 

395 Telephone Company’s service 



Total Group b.. 
Total Sub-order 61.. 


201 692| 
190 675I 


396 Warehouse owners, keepers, &c. 

397 Warehouse service 

398 Porters (general) 

399 Weighmen and measurers 

/ 400 Watchmen (not village) 

I Total Sub-order 62.. 


[ Total Order XIX 

Total Class £. 

I 401 Priests, ministers, preachers, mifcsionarics.&c 
\ 40* J Catechists, readers, Zamina mission ser-J 

) " vice, &c 

\ 403 Exorcists, Imil-averters, ainulettiers, &c. 


Total Group a.. 


204 658 

212 649 

215 6S$ 


209, 677 


404 lieligious mendicants, inmates of monas- 
teries, convents, &c. 

40g Church, Temple, Masjid, Pagoda, ghat, 
burial or burning-ground service, 
^ pilgrim conductors, and Undertakers... 


Total Group b.. 
Total Sub-order 63.. 


135 216 


131 211 658 


127 211 


( 406 Administrative and inspecting officials ... 
407 P r * nc U w K professors, and teachers in 
colleges, &(•-., schools, &c. 

J 408 Clerks, &**•» 0,1 establishments of Educa- 
I tional Institution 


$8 346 


Total Sub-order 64.. 


> 4() q Authors, Editors, Journalists, ballad- _ 

makers 

410 K e P ortcris i Short-hand writers, Book 

topyists 

’ 411 Priv** 1 ® Secretaries » ud Clerks 

Public Scribes and Copyists 

4l3 Service in Libraries and Literary Institu- 
tions 


Total Sub-order 65.. 


r 

i 

i 1 


4 I 4 Barristers, Advocates and Pleaders ... " 

41g Solicitors and Attorneys 

4 l ft Law-agents, Mukhtidrs, &c, ... *... 

^ ..m Articled clerks and other lawyers clerks, 

41g Stamp- Vendors... 

41g Petition-writers 

Total Sub-order 66 

C 420 Administrative and Inspecting Stall _ 
(when not returned under general 

head) 

421 Practitioners by diploma 

Practitioners without diploma (Baid, 

J Hakim, Kobiraj, &c.) 

400 Dentists 

Ill Oculists 

. 9 « Vaccinators ... *. 

Midwifery 


Total Group a... 


12$ 12$ 

9S H3 
118 211 

138 , 189 


114 208 678 


112 178 
87 196 

222 111 
4*7 

191 202 
91 l8l 

118 l80 


216 824 
198 200 


9$ 226 679 


18$ 188 677 



»»6 * a 7l M 10a l 40 * 
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Section IT.— Occupation Statistics. 
Occupations by age, &c.' 


[Chapter XI. 
[Occupations. 



Dibitrlmtion of a total population 
occupation 


Sub-order 

and 

Group. 


Occupations. 


Provincial. 


Hospital and Asylum, Matrons, Assistants 
and Apothecaries 

Compounders, Nurses an l hospital, 
Asylum and dispensary service 

Total Group b 


i. m 

1 hU 


I ll 


f tM9. 

t 111! 
I 5jil 

i -? 


Total Sub-order 67 

Administrative and Inspecting Staff ... 

Civil Engineers and Architects 

Topographical, Archeological and Ite- 
venue Surveyor 


Total Group a., 


Draughtsmen and Operators in Survey 

Offices, Overseers, See.. 

Clerks, &c., in offices of the above 

Total Group b 


Total Sub-order 68. 


i$7 ?6o tjS 3 

144 309 547! 

IS? ?79 S&9 1 

127 7.29 644, 

... j 1,000 

1 S7 i 2 7; 716! 

137 33j 53 o| 

145 202! 6 ^ 3 1 


99 21s 686 

110 207 683 

105 211 6S4 

109 ?io 68 1 


174 261 565 

122 ?8s 61s 

iSS 262 s8a 

lot 212 682 

7)Ooo 

153 141 106 

174 348 478 

150 177 673 


9S 216 686 

104 226 670 

IOI 223 676 

106 21 676 


Astronomers ami Meteorologists and 
establishments 


Botanists, N aturalists 
Scientific Institutions 
Metallurgists 


and officers of 


Total Group a., 


Astrologers, Genealogists and Horoscope- ' 

(asters 

Alnmnac-makers and sellers 

Diviners (selectors of well and house 
sites, &c.) 

Total Group b 


Total Sub-order 69. 


199 6S5 

... l,uoo 


199 6S6 

199 686 


92 *44 764 

1,000 


91 143 766 


Painters, Superintendents of Schools of" 

Art, &c. 

Sculptors ... 

Photographers 

Total Sub-order 70 


Music Composers and Teachers 

Bandmasters and players (not military) 

Piano-Tuners _ 

Actors, Singers and Dancers, and their 
accompanists 

Total Sub-order 71 


| |jjj| 


„ Total Order XX 

liace-eoursc service, Book-makers, Jockey, 

Skiknrics, Falconers, Birdcatchcrs ... 
Huntsmen, whippers, &c» 

Total Sub-order 72...... 

Exhibitors of trained animals (Bulls 
^ hours, suakes, monkeys, ’ 

Circus owners, managers, &c, ... 

Cock and pigeon funders ... 

Total Group a 

Buffoons ... 

Story and ballad reciters ... **’ 

Exliibitors of puppets 

Conjurors a ml fortune-tellers ... 

TtoUM Group bat.... 


142 767 


10? 200 698 

1 20 hO 800 

114 204 682 

103 196 701 

111 333 $56 

12S 220 6$a 

89 234 677 

9? *7& 732 

106 196 ,698 

106 199 69S 


90 194 716 


90 194 716 

93 140 767 

42 167 79* 


75 J49 776 % 

100 144 786 
100 300 600 
111 378 $1% 
100 283 6if 
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of 1,000 persons of each 
byoge. 




M* 


i 


n 

7 

* 


*o 


Distribution of total population of 10,000 
persona by occupation. 


;|| ij s.'s |ag 

£ § 1J S.I11 KgJ’Uij 


Utban and ltural percentages of each 
occupation tinder each age. 


0-4 5 — 14 '? *' kl All >k m. 



21 

76 

24 

79 

21 

43 

75 

25 

66 

34 

31 

l 76 1 

1 24 

74 1 

! 26 

6t) 

; 30, 

64 

34! 

66 


! loo 1 


100 


"s; 

8? | 
1 

lS 

83 

17 

* 4 \ 

1 

31 

60 

1 

35' 

6s 

43 

6 7 ; 

33 

65 

35 

45 

i 'i 

55! 

45 

55 

45 

14 

77; 

2; 

78 

22 
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Section II. — Occupation Statistics. 


Occupations by age, &c. 


[Chapter Xl. 


[Occupations. 


STATEMENT 


Distribution of a total population 
occupation 


Suli-ordcr 

and 

Group. 


Jpg! 

| 457 

■.<.§ ~ 1 
a « | 

1 

Z* 

* z 

f 458 
459 

o,a 


nice o r 
entertain 

460 



Tumblers, Acrobats, Wrestlers, Profit 
fdonal cricketers, &c*. ... 

Total Group c 


Swing and merry-go-round keepers 
Tennis and Hacqiict Court, Gymkhana, 

and l»oat club service 

Hilliard room and theatre ownership, 
managership and service 


Total Group d. 
Total Sub-order 73., 
Total Order XXI,, 
Total Class F., 


i$9 232| 609, 

1 59 232 609 

111 111 778 
149 177 674 
148 174 678 

160 233 607 
160 241 599 
128 2I4 658 


(ViJluge, &c„ combined function to be 
Rpccitkil provincially) 

Total Order XXII 


Well sinkers 

Tank diggers and excavators ... 
Hoad, Canal and liailwny labourers 
Quarry men (stone splitters, &c.) 

Miners (unspecified) 

Kicc-pouiulers and buskers 

Total Group a.. 


137 230 633 

137 230 633 

111 111 778 

83 ... 917 

100 67 833 

128 222 655 

117 216 667 

106 199 695 


General labour ... 


Total Group b., 


Total Sub-order 74 

Undefined and disreputable means of 
livelihood ‘ 

Total Sub-order 75 ’ 


4* 


Total Order XXIII f 

House-rent, shares, and other property 

nut bciug land 1 

Allowances from patrons or relatives ... 

Total Group a 

Educational or other endowments, 

scholarship, & e. " 

Mendicancy (not being affiliated to a 
religious order) 



200 

676 

20$ 

696 

18; 

751 

200 

.711 


Total Group b., 
Total Sub-order 76.. 



If! I 


Pension, Civil Sorviccs... ... iit 

Pension, Military Servicoa ... 

Total Group a ‘ " 

Inmates of Asylums, &c. 

Prisoners, under trial 

Prisoners, for debt t ‘‘‘ 

Pri8oncrs f oonvictcd or in Keformatories.&c 

Total Group b...... 

Total Sub-order 77...... "" 

Total Order XXIV “ 

Total Class G ] 

Grand Total, ~~~~ 


191 7<>7 


292 707 



838 $ oq 1 

194 656 

986 

188 761 
218 693 

218 656 

823 626 


167 888 5«8 

1,000 
1)000 


89 207 704 

97 »97 7o6 

115 199 686 
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Occupations by aj^e, &c. 
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of 1,000 ponoug of each| 
by age. 


Rural. 


Distribution of total population of 1 0,000 
penning by occupation. 


Urban. 


Rural. 


Urban and Rural percentages of each 
occupation under cmh age. 


£> — 14 


15 and 


2 

-r 

1 

0 

15 and over. 

IjJ 

2 

sin 

fiti 

■S3X 

m 

2|t5 

1 13' 1 
*•*2. 
•?■§ J 

m. 

-ii- 

3 P 0 

ijiij 

s' 'll- 

c © *a g 
- 2&| 

3 g w 

5 *h- 

- O.G * 

\&W 

1 jHuanon. j 

Ratio p»r 10,000 of) 
each occupation to the 
total Rural popula-J 

lift 

2 *,< 

&g«! 

S s 

iii-i 

u* 

: 

3 

3 

3 . 

c 

= 1 

1 £ 

■§ 

X 

1 

c 

2 

’C 

Ij 

8 

s 

« 

c 

J 

* 

£ 

c 

f 


C 

s 

« 

1 

162 23 

3 60 


b 16 

8 S.S4 

7 

i 

4| 32 

1 

I 

9| 3.S5 

b 1 

? 8 

8 1 

3 8 

7 

>4 

8 

6 13 

87 

87 

162! 28 

3 605 


& 16 

5.34 

7 

4 329,1 3,SS 


8 

8 1 

3 8 

... 

7 

la 

8 

6 13 

... 

i - 

i 

• •• 


... 

5 16 

1 

1 - 
6 ! - 


l 

10c 

... 

10< 

1 

... 

100 


100 

1$1 18! 

667 




4 in' 

3 

4! 30c 


9 

5 ... 

10c 

>! 

4 

9< 

■j 

p 

97 

151 182 

667 



277 ... 

j 3 

36c 


9 


95 

r 

9 

9^ 


8 

92 

164: 234 

602 

8 

2Sf 

8,141 

5j 74 

-'| 8,07 c 

7 

9 

t 

9i 

j 10 

9t 


9 

91 

164 

ij 243 

593 

10 

314 

10,000 1 

Ji 92 

1 

5i 10,00c 

7 

9: 

b 

Q2 

1 10 

l 

90' 

0 

91 

us 

| 218 

647 

318 

10,00C 

10,000 lot 

>| 10,000 10,00c 

19 

81 

22 

78 

1 24! 

?<■ 

I 23 

77 


... 


... 


j 


! - 












... 




... ; ... 








T 

T 


1 

. 

174 

188 

1S0 

174 

101 

2S4 

249 

ISO 

248 

144 

S72 

S63 

700 

578 

755 

1 

3 

16 

4 

17 

90 

7 

25 

131 

2 | 7 

3, 15 

1 ( 3 

21 j 107 

1 2 

8 

17 

4 

1 2 3 

2 

1 

25 

... 7 i 

100 

90 

75 

93 

100 

2 

49 

7 

100 

98 

Si 

93 

100 

'V 

” 4 i 

34 

8 

... 1 

100 

96 

66 

92 

loo 

... | 
3 

35' 

... 8 | 

100 

97 

65 

92 

“5 

218 

672 

5 

26 

37 

8 

; 43 

49 

4! 

96 

S 

95 



94 

6 

94 

160 

287 

603 

25 

137 

200 

35 

177 

203 

6 

94 

7 I 

93 

7, 

98 

5 

i 

93 

151 

224 

62s 

999 

5,466 

7,999 

1,260 

6,489 

7,442 

6 I 

94 

7 

93 

8, 

92 

8j 92 

1$1 

224 

62 s 

999 

5,g6 

7,999 

i,?6o 

6,489 

7,44? 

6 

94 

7 

93 

8 


92 

8; 92 

1$2 

22s 

623 

1,024 

5,603 

8,199 

V95 

6,666 

7/<45 

6 

94 

7 

93 

8 


91 

•r 

92 

171 

234 

595 

225 

1,231 

1,801 

399 

2,054 

2.3$$ 

4 

9 f 

5 

95 

6 

94 

6 

94 

171 

234 

595 

22S 

1,231 

1,801 

899 

2,054 

2,35s 

4 

96 

S 

95 

6 

94 

6 

94 

i$6 

227 

617 

1,249 

6,834 

10,000 

1,694 

8,720 

10,000 

6 

94 

6 

94 

8 

9? 

7 

93 

*45 

221 

634 

14 

78 

248 

2 

12 

90 

31 

69 

38 

62 

42 


58 

40 


60 

111 

210 

679 

5 

28 

89 

3 

16 

174 

9 

9i 

13 

87 

36 


84 

IS 


85 

12s 

215 

660 

19 

106 

837 

5 

28 

214 

21 

79 

26 

74 

29 

71 

28 

72 

- 

m 

H 

2 

10 

30 




100 


94 

6 



E 

R 


4 

*40 


n 

3S6 

1,944 

6,141 

239 

1,230 

9,611 

10 

90 

12 

88 






87 

140 

216 

644 j 

357 

1,954 

6,171 

239 

1,230 

9,611 

10 

90 

12 

88 

15 



n 

r; 

189 


m 



6,508 

244 

1,258 

9,825 

10 

90 

12 

83 

15 


»$; 

B 

85 

119 

24*1 

638 

116 

635 

2,004 

4 

15 

119 

74 

26 

76 

24 

82 



c 


20 

I12 

262| 

626 

85 

466 

1,471 

1 

6 

43 

87 

19 

88 

12 

90 



E 


11 

^ 117 

248| 



BE! 

mm 

5 

21 

162 

80" 

20 

81 

19 

85 

is ! 

84 

16 


III 

40 

1 

J 40 

Mi 

1 



... 

100 

... 

100 


100 


‘ 

■ 

H 

ISO 

19S 

$5$ 

04 

04 

04 

4.4 

1 

11 


100 


100 

1 


99 


100 

4S 

• tk 

9SS 

1 

5 

16 


.4. 

2 

... 

100 



70 


30 

*69 


3 b 


169I 

694 

1 

5 

17 


1 

13 

2 

98 

3 

97 

81 

69 

24 


76 


*4a| 

m 


1,106 

8,492 

5 


B 

"TT 

22 

80 

20 

84 

16 

88 

17 

138 

217 


m 

H9 

esa 

m 


B 

14 

86 

Ts 

82 

21 

79 

19 

81 


RS 

621 

i 

ESI 

EH 



10,000 

7 

98 

8 

92 

10 

90 

9 

91 


•U 

612 

10|OOo| 

in 

lotoool 

10,009 

1 0,000 1 

10,000 

7 

JL 


93 

10 

Ln. 

-4 

. 9 
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Section II.— Occupation Statistics. 
Occupations by age, Ac. 


Chapter Xr 
[Occupations. 
STATEMENT . 


Class', Order and Sub-order of Occupation#. 















a 

CB 

* 3 

« 






i 4 

r 

3 

t 

*33 


a 3 

A ? 

2 ± 

V g 

1 

a 

* 

g 

e 

•a 

A 

i 

4 H JP 

i 1 § 

a* < 

a 


b 

w 

M 

a < 


1 . Service of the Intpci ml and Provincial Govern- 
ment# 

Service of the Local and Municipal Bodies 
3. Village Service 


I.— Administration ... 

4. Army 

5. Navy and Marino 


264 18 27 23 40 36 76 1$ 499 72 38 

8$4 2 12 1 3 872 7 a 

2 32 SS 3S 44 $9 58 40 32S 127 71 

108 26 44 30 42 so 6$ 30 39S 10$ $8 


639 19 32 


7 16 5 16 739 80 


II. — Defence 

6. Administrative service ... 

7. Military and other services 


639 19 32 $ 7 16 S 16 739' 80 39 

790 1 ... 791 169 6 

.000 1000 ... 


III.— Foreign and Feudatory State Service 

A.— GO V ERNMEN T 

8a. IIor#e# aud horned cattle 

8b. Other draughts, animals 

8c. Small cattle 

8. Stock breeding and dealing 

»a. Training ana care of cattle 

6b. Vermin destroying 

9. Subsidiary service# in connection with animals. 


IV.— Provision and care ok cattle 

10. Interest iu land 

11. Agricultural labour 

13. Growth of special produce of trees, &c. .. 
13. Agricultural training aud supervision... 


790 1 ... 791 169 6 

169 25 42 27 38 46 $8 28 433 10a 56 


3 30 101 141 88 94 $2 25 534 

46 93 46 70 607 862 

1 64 142 153 198 238 46 47 889 

2 51 126 148 i$4 181 48 39 749 

305 37 100 21 22 6 1 64 556 


30$ 37 100 21 22 6 1 64 $56 

4 Si 126 148 1 S3 180 48 39 749j 


31 28 

69 


1 6 4 556 49 2 3 S 

•it ... ... ••• 

1 64 556 49 3 $ 


2 23 44 50 75 74 50 24 342 82 6$ 

31 135 46 57 7^ 43 U 411 71 28 

340 81 23 15 15 28 85 21 558 116 U 

1,000 ... ... 1,000 .1. 


V.— Agriculture 

B,— JPASTUltE AND AGRICULTURE 

14. Personal aud Domestic services... 

1 3. Non-Domestic entertainment . . . 
16. Sanitation ... 


VI,— Personal, Household and Sanitary 

Services 


C,— PERSONAL SERVICES 

17, Animal food 

18, Vegetable ftiod 

19, Drink, condiments and narcotic# 


VII. — Food and drink, &c 

30, Lighting ... ... ... ... ... 

31. Fuel uud for Ago ... 

VIII. -U BIT, Fi.iiNG AND STORAGE ... ... .„ 

33. Building material# ... ... , M 

38* Arducers in building ... ... ... M , 

IX. — Buildings ... 

. 34, Kailway plaut ... ,,, ,,, ,,, 

Carts, carriage#, &c 

26. Ships aud boats *.» ... !*! 


2 2 4 S4 SO 7* 73 So 24 349 8l 6l 

2 2 5 57 SS 77 79 5© 25 370 78 $9 


1S7 42 74 $i 60 102 64 27 577 56 43 

635 - 3 37 113 4l 831 $1 43 

463 6 26 2 19 43 42 84 635 156 


*58 42 74 'Si 60 110 63 27 S85 $6 43 

158 42 74 Si 60 uo 63 27 $85 $6 , 41 

108 37 44 32 86 210 158 38 66$ 57 29 

7 6 44 107 49 71 *246 $0 36 679 $1 at 

21 88 84 138 114 2 $2 $6 46 694 19 20 

46 67 84 102 93 182 69 44 687 $9 34 

14 23 41 25 36 91 56 2/ 80$ i$6 91 

97 96 179 39 89 87 90 16 S93 6$ II 

48 53 97 31 38 69 7o 17 423 I07 66 

204. 66 167 15 21 6 $ 4 488 44 48 

66 42 90 18$ 95 75 39 $41 62 it 

77 44 96 225 89 69 27 18 $3$ 60 t$ 

*68 ** ... 11 .„ $79 ... ... 

301 185 72 22 8 41 ®44 vS4 II < 
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Occupations.] Occupations by age, &c. [Para. 460. 

No. 224'. 





















2GG Section II.— Occupation Statistics. [Chapter XI, 

Para. 401).] 

STATEMENT 


Occupations by age, &c. 


[Occupations, 
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I OLITICAL Dl\ ISION8 EXCLUDING 
lvAIEW A\8. 



21 182 1,0 


31 272 


45 »» 

135 47 


46 41 

84 «5 


48 ... 

47 85 


49 97 45 

79 100 76 

8 245 103 

7 87 85 

7 127 250 


18 89 57 

21 16 69 

68 14 53 

152 92 237 

66 86 80 


56 25 61 49 


60 61 

62 108 


9 S 109 16 

47 So 75 47 


1? 39? 5? I 

469 2061 

18 577 340 


29 289 


22 374 

10 458 


S’ I 58 

06 ... 

40 5 


43 S°S SS 74 

445 56 13 


11 389 55 47 

5 56 ?8 

297 60 I4I 

40 289 85 68 

8 604 16 33 

3o 351 64 28 


32 383 


374 41 

458 43 

320 223 


147 ... 1,000 

175 1,000 

86 3 1,000 


42 167 

42 110 

1? 03 

16 297 

42 126 


1,000 2 S J 


3i? 

Ss 

?( 

60 

4? 

83 

16 

8 

321 

12 

234 

713 

2 l(j 

*8$ 

221 

23, 

331 

222 

31 1 

93 

233 

189 

1 ?S 

133 

212 

234 

18? 

22? 

267 

171 

205 

178 

174 

192 

251 

151 

SOI 

88 

700 

307 

226 

176 


8$ 65 

3, 1$1 

22 24I 

93 252 


17 

68 

38 

66 


45 43 

27 - 

68 $4 

62 58 

72 61 

84 88 

60 54 


8o| 68 
80! 68 


66 62 

143 

74 63 

75 64 

88 82 

7 i 49 


61 $6 124 


•7 81 


23 387 

478 


24 464 

15 296 


17 437 

11 280 

23 383 

383 


38 in 

31 114 

32 113 

43 12? 

64 1 39 

49 127 

.. 1 

23 146 


74 193 

74 198 


1 > 000 | 314 187 256 153 


1,000 808 211 

1,000 30S 212 

1,000 290 165 

1,000 31o 289 

1 ,000 297 02 

1,000 896 

1,000 344 144 

1,000 254 409 

1,000 220 182 

1,000 220 iS? 


247 168 66 

247 166 67 

?9 J 183 69 

172 177 59 

254 i8i[ 66 


240 202 
151 las 
239 261 
239 261 



98 110 

5 


805 $3 

633 73 

6 ... 
Sli “5 

509 151 

345 *5 

867 33 


89 1 65 

11 66 136 

13 58 127 


38 134 ... 1 » 000 333 229 1S7! 168 


24 116 3 J i° 00 180 

... 2 1,000. 466 

62 221 ... l.OOQ 1O3 


62 221 ... 1,009 

37 1 3oS lj 1,000, 


34 43? 208 

312 6; ... 

6$ 3 So ?77 


i8| 183 10 i,oou 373 160; 80 196 

20 198 14 i,'» 0 o 331 139! 120 221 


I 388! 392 167 
i 80! 196 175 


36 142 


254 129 263 188 


66 265 i, 000 ... 

204 530 1,000 5 

186 $03 1,000; 3 


39 66 630 

10 204 191 

13 186 251 
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Section II. — Occupation Statistics. 
Occupations by age, &c. 


tChapter XI 
• [Occupations. 


STATEMENT 


Class, Urdcrand Sub-order ol' Occupations. 



7Z 

3-’ 



St 


cS 

s 


•7 



•b 1 

'cj 


< j 



a. 4 -t 

a £ S3 


60. li, Working stall* 

60. Water 

61. a. Postal and other messengers 
61, b. Telegraph and Telephone 

61. Messages 

62. Storage and weighing ... 


XIX. — Transport and storage 


a. Priests, mil Inters, &c 

h. Subsidiary Religions services ... 

Keligion . . 

Education 

Literature 

Law 

a. Practitioners 

h. Sulm hury medical services 

Medicine 

a. Engineers and surveyors 

h. Subsidiary start*. 

Engineering and survey... 
a. Astronomy and natural science 

I). Minor sea nces 

Other sciences 

Pictorial art, sculpture, &e. 

Music, acting uud da ucin g 


5 

81 

104 

1 

23 

158 

297 

5 

81 

104 

23 

158 

297 

435 

18 

42 

45 

57 

44 

4$3 

6 

... 

... : 

25 

... 

436 

18 

41 

44 

55 

42 

392 

83 

170 

2 

i 

8 

9 

127 

75 ^ 

00 

1 

36 

44 

54 

117 

60 

53 

i 

4 o 

| 

48 

78 

110 

24 

74 

1 

19 

209 

282 

. 36 

3 ? 

56 

79 

41 

SO 

49 

31 

59 

68 

71 

92 

d 172 

SO 

74 

55 

75 

88 


10; 2b 21] 221 

75 , 131 . 63: S4 
63; 23 49 ' “ , 

74 ' 127 63 ! 52 

87; 249 133 ! ... 
63! 90 21) ll8 

6$; 106 33) 106 


2 133 

4? 207 30 ... 1 

50 59 108 79. 


490 

705 


80 818 

32 388 

41 46s 

41 £ 586 
10 520 

*7 $36 

2 4 673 

2 785 

23 677 

971 

20 773 

18 73S 

1,000 

32 223 

33 228 

159 824 

53 603 


139 u 


64 27 


79 59 


31 lft 

64 7 ® 


$8 66 

<fr$ 81 

166 8 

100 60 

96 84 


179 130 

179 128 

“49 


XX. — Lkaushij and Artistic professions 

72. Sport 

73, a. Catching, training and exhibiting animals ... 
73. b. Conjuring, fortune-telling and similar 

exhibitions ... ... ... 

73. c. Acrobatic and athletic exhibitions 

73, d. Services of places of entertainment 

73, Exhibitions and games *1 


119 39 57 53 7 i, 81 60; 41 $21 

$6j 190 242 29 26 20 9I 42 614 

100 100 89 67 2 4 ... 1 26 388 


? 3 l 100 185 33 27 1 $ 11 : 70 464 

67 l o| 24I IS $3 39 38; 26 27s 

43 ... I ...I ... ... I ... ... | ... 43 


48 $4 98 27 36' 2$ 23: 44 


$1 89 

69 *-46 

I* •«* 

55 61 


XXI,— S PORTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


$0' 80 *126 27 34' 24 20 44 40$ 60 57 


ft—PKOPESSIONS 


114 42 63 $4 68 77 S6 41 515 69 Sa 


74, a. Earth-work and special h ranches of lalwmr 
74, h. Ccnonl unskilled labour ... ... 

74. Unskilled labour.., 


16 62 99 137] 79 26 69 $9 

2$ 84 36 40 61 93 62 47 


76. U udeiined and disreputable moans of livelihood. 

12 

56 

XXllI.— Indefinite 

22= 

40 

76, n. Properly and allowanci a ... ... ••• 

184’ 

12 

76. b. Charity and endowments 

34 

29 

76. Property and Alms ... ... 

38 

29 

77. a. Pensions ... ... .*> 

7$2 

17 

77. b. Prisoners, &c ... 

2«6 

18 

77, At the public cliurgc ... 

743 

XXIV^In dependent of work .•» 

96! 

28 

i .— indefinite and independent 

1 

38 

38 

Grand Total 

37 

34 


547 43 49 

898 - 67 70 

899 67' 76 

S6l 76I 6$ 


22 40 $0 45 80 103 $4 46 440 69 68 


29 3$ 81 52 79 54 24 

17 10 8 10 9 13 18 

»• ... *•» •# * •»» 741 


856 U3 40 
839 88 . 69 


342 90 

837 70 


42 76 98 si 43 


37| 341 58 54 74 95 55 32 


88 „ 69 
90 * 68 
70 17 


743! 18 11 8 10 9 12 80 841 68 1/ 


383 88 64 

431 72 % 


489 7*j 




70 
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Para. 460 .] 

J - — 

Occupations by age, *o. 



[Occupations. 

STATEMENT 




Ratio per 10,000 to the total population 

Claw, Order and Sub-order. 


•o 

2 

t 

1 

« 

•a 

M 







3 

8 

a 

*> 

£ 

| 


1 

0 

bp 

cO 

» 

• a 
gp 
e 

£ 

i 

t 

kT 

P 

1 

M 

03 

1 

1 

1. Service of the Imperial and Provin 

cial Governments 

2. Service of local and Municipal bodies 

18 

. 28 

1 1,835 

5 « 

9 < 

8 

5 7 < 

9 

9 6 

84 

9 8 

S 20 

7 181 

e 

3 . Villages service 


3 K 

27c 

26 

1 184 

16 

5 171 

so 

l 8$ 

3 21 

!> «.. 

500 

I.— Administration 

46 

J l,4U 

364 

3 S 

26s 

26* 

24 < 

55 

D 44 

S 421 

68l 

4 . Army 

5 . Navy and marine 

5 

975 

81 

8< 

3 5 

1 

K 


5 2* 

* 9 i 

6l 

2 

II.— Defence 

S 

975 

31 

3 C 

S 


10 

1 

2* 

9 « 

63 

6. Administrative service 

7. Military and other sendee 

< 

86 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

1 

i > 

9 

HI.* — Foreign and Feudatory State 










| 


Service * 

A 

86 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i 7 

9 

A. — GOVERNMENT 


J .473 

39 S 

382 

268 

272 

256 

555 

471 

$23 

7 S 3 

8. Stock-breeding and dealing 

9 , Subsidiary services in connection 

24 $ 

IS 

369 

S J 7 

672 

$1° 

468 

215 

299 

419 

73 

with animals 

1 

10 

l 

2 


... 

... 


2 

1 

1 

IV.— Provision and cark of cattlb . . . 

246 

2 s 

370 

S «9 

672 

Si° 

468 

215 

301 

420 

74 

10. Interest in land 

11. Agricultural labour 

12. Growth of special produce of treeH ... 

3,999 

484 

6 

189 

6 

57 

2,721 

4 S° 

14 

3,000 

1,114 

2 

3,739 

411 

4,031 

37 ? 

3,099 

380 

3,651 

372 

3,057 

872 

8,121 

4S i 

4,553 

480 

13 . Agricultural training, & c 




... 


4 

4 

9 

V. — Agriculture 

4.489 

?S2 

8,185 

4,116 

4,151 

4,404 

3,481 

4 , 0*7 

3,433 

3,58* 

5,042 

B.— PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE... 

4 . 73 S 

277 

3 .SS 5 

4 , 64 S 

4,823 

4,914 

3,949 

4,242 

3,784 

4,002 

5,116 

14 . Personal and domestic service. 

15 . Non-domestic entertainment 

$62 

2,444 

6 

700 

714 

533 

4 S 9 

605 

646 

485 

741 

438 

16 . Sanitation 

3 

37 


1 

... 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

6 

VI. — Personal, Ac., Services 

S6S 

2.487 

700 

715 

533 

460 

606 

648 

488 

746 

444 

C.— PERSONAL SERVICES 

5 6 $ 

2,487 

700 

71 S 

$33 

460 

606 

606 

488 

746 

444 

17 . Animal food 

18 . Vegetable food 

19 . Drinks, condiments, Ac 

79 

133 

3 S 8 

?s8 

783 

206 

86 

176 

877 

60 

244 

514 

47 

120 

909 

88 

128 

SS 3 

176 

34 S 

571 

22S 

H 9 

36 l 

94 
1 $2 
S 43 

220 

206 

567 

62 

57 

193 

VII. — Food and diunk, Ac 

S 7 ° 

1 

727 

1,139 

8l8 

1,076 

719 

1,092 

70 S 

789 

893 

312 

20. Lighting 

*21. Furl and forage 

47 

33 

19 

89 

32 

94 

33 

101 

22 

.24 

23 

18 

45 

13 

48 

S 4 

26 

17 

33 

45 

90 

30 

VIII, — Light, wring and forage 

80 

108 

126 

134 

46 

41 

S8 

102 

43 

78 

120 

22. Building materials 

4 

28 

g 

1 J 

l 







23 . Artificers in buikling 

IX,— Buildings 

49 

53 

90 

118 

61 

69 

7 $ 

86 

121 

122 

62 

63 

”’38 
' 38 

17 

17 

80 

30 

S 

60 

65 

8 

41 

44 

24 . Railway plant 

2 

10 










25 , Carts, carriages, Ac. 

l 

2 

12 


hr 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

26 . Ships and boat* 


1 

7 

2 

... 


3 

4 

2 

X. — Vehicles and Vessels 

3 

12 

12 

11 

’ 7 

2 

... 

... 

3 

’’ s 

2 

27. Paper 

2 

2 

2 

a 



g. 




28. Books and prints 

1 

18 

j 

0 

••• 

... 

0 

2 

4 

2 

6 

29 . Watches and clocks, Ac 

30. Carving and engraving 


5 

1 


... 


1 

... 

2 

... 

2 

... 

31. Toys and curiosities 

1 

4 


1 

*** 




1 

... 

... 

32. Music and musical instruments 


2 

... 

A 


... 

... 

6 

... 

1 

... 

33. Necklaces, Ac, ... 

34, Furnitnro 

19 

49 

”’l8 

33 

21 

13 

9 ‘ 

19 

18 

20 

20 

35. Harness 

2 

Q 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

* 1 

... 

... 

... 

36, Tools Bnd machinery 

1 

7 

7 

3 

2 

... 

... 

... 

2 

1 

2 

1 

37. Arms and ammunition 

1 

8 


*** j 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

1 

^I. — Supplementary requirements ... 

27 

i°S 

25 

40 

22 

12 

1 

16 

33 

1 

20 

1 

29 

4 * , 

38. Wool and fur . 

39. Silk ' 

1S0 

S. 

72 

192 

28 

96 

743 

112 

86 

282 

93 

40 . Cotton ... ” 

41. Hemp flax, coir, Ac.., 

42. T)rcss ... ... ... ... 

^XII. — Textile Fabrics and Dress ... 

7 

?49 

6 

116 

628 

11 

70 

1 

254 

341 

”318 

10 

104 

504 

11 

429 

4 

108 

744 

1 

$09 

1 

8l 

620 

4 

534 

i 

4 

186 

«J 

1,086 

28 

636 

4 

184 

959 

6 

S64 

116 

2 

774 

8 

402 

4 

134 

780 

9 

146 

4 

79 

831 
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[Para. 469. 


IN EACH DISTRICT, DIVISION, &C. 


S Political Divisions. 

*§ 2 . cS _ * 

. hn *a & 2 «B a .3 

i I 9 j I lllliel'-tlifl 
«* i * a,><a * 5 l aa l a,g 3 g, 8 gjj 

12S 178 1*6 178 131 186 156 22S 147 M6 175 364 733 l 4 j 89J 155! 62 

36S 256 373 S89 281 9$ 3 $8 281 360 318 317 ’ 4 138 *276' 204I *3$6 392 

490 486 499 $67 412 281 509 506 sio 46s 493 368 90S 421! 293! $11 49$ 

38 ••• 6 4 41 S 2S 12 Qi oa a*7 *c t.R /%, .J •• 


23 27 


2 $ $18 


$1 23 27 25 518 

45 44 


9 13 

9' 13 


$28 438 $0$ 571 453 286 $86 $19 $61 488 


45 44 


7$ 120 91 140 


286 $86 519 $61 488 $20 438 1,467 430 306 SS2| $16 

231 10$ 111 190 72 120 12 187 290 $62 871 113 


76 120 92 141 88 231 106 112 191 74 122 1$ 193 291 568 88, 114 

4,688 4,727 4i5SO 8,940 4 . 77 1 4,893 4,531 4, *43 4,876 6,200 $,iofc 47 1,41$ 3,566 3,622 4,681 4,958 

242 332 843 574 539 397 502 362 977 308I 520 21 220 433 616 412! 606 

*43 ^ 9 2 $ 4 4 5 417 37 3 2 61 4 


$,063 5,396 4,517 
$,l83 5,488 4,658 

$12 342 $63 


4,240 5,099 
4 , 803 ! $,187 

I 

560! 440 


$12 342 $63 

$12 842 $63 

59 19 45 

65 40 i$4 

198 l6l 212 

822 220 411 


25 • 1* 

V 8 3 

2 2 

2 S 

36 23 


66 35 

5 - 


17 *7 ** 


18 26 

?! ::: . 

il ... 


84 150 

5 7 


287 267 691 247 526 535 

18 4 2 9 2 4 

118 99! 1701 100 133 74 

488 4411 8981 445 818 730 


37 3l6 

6 8 

190 368 

6 8 

181 145 

420I 84$! 


24 26 

106^ 76 

6 6 

494 j 2$1 

4 6 

96 Q4 

706 438 
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Para. 469.] Occupations by age, tUs. [Occu pat i o ns. 

STATEMENT 


Cfuss, Order and Sub-order, 

Ratio per 10,000 to tub total population 

| 

I 

JB 3 

1 

M* 

03 

SP 

s 

ua 

i 

1 

£ 

J 


c 

t 

s' 

1 

e 

J 

43 . Gold, silver, &c. 

44 . Brass, copper, &c 

45. Tin, Zinc, &c. 

8: 

K 

1 14 

l 1 

1 11 

1 7 < 

7 3 : 

0 

> 7 

1 1: 

1 9 

1 1! 

8 ?! 

l 12 
> 2! 

1 8 

2 2< 

» 

f> 11 

3 1 

i 9 < 

\ 1 ‘1 

> 96 

I 28 

46 . Iron and steel 

4 C 

) 4 > 

9 S< 

j S! 

5 S' 

7 43 

' 7 

l $1 

1 4 1 

» S! 

i 4 

> 49 

XIII. — Metals and Pkecious Stones . . 

14c 

) 2\\ 

7 16) 

1 135 

1 153 

5 *S 4 

\ 2U 

l l6S 

i iat 

i 17] 

1 177 

47 . Glass aud Chin aware 



? ... 



1 - 





48 . Earthen and stoneware 

8i 

3 | 

5 123 

i 7< 

1 9 ! 

5 105 

f 10 ( 

) ' 8f 

I **"9 s 

r 91 

1 

1 76 

XIV. — Glass, Pottery, &c. 

81 

3 * 

1 12a 

1 75 

s 9 ! 

S 107 

lot 

> 81 

J 95 

t 91 

77 

49 . Wood and bamboos 

91 

8c 

) 102 

95 

1 72 

l\ 89 

1 10c 

> 9 1 

) 8i 

i 91 


50 . Cone, matting, &c„ 

45 

> 24 

1 S 4 

85 

! S> 

t 71 

S 5 

) 4 ‘ 

> 6s 

1 s« 

; 99 

1 39 

XV. — Wood, Cane, Leaves, &c. 

142 

Hi 

1 i$6 

175 

, 125 

J 160 

. 15c 

) 141 

1 144 

i 149 

I 128 

51 . Gums, resins, &c 

52 . Drugs, dyes, &c 

6 

11 

14 

4 

\ 8 

j 44 
1 11 

1 

► < 
t 

i 35 

>: 9 

4 

j 11 

t ... 

14 

i 

i is 

13 

» 11 

9 

XVI.-Druus, Dyes, Gums, &c. 

17 

14 

1- 12 

1 

ss 

. ,0 i 44 

■ s 

14 

i 16 

» 24 

9 

53 . Leather, horns, &e. ... 

. 138 

92 

298 

6S 

292 

'! 71 

117 

91 

94 

132 

160 

XVII.— Leathku, &c. 

i?8 

92 

298 

65 

292 

71 

1 1,7 

9 i 

94 

132 

160 

— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY Ob 






1 

| 





material substances 

1,888 

1.879 

2,631 

2,337 

2 .S 7 J 

1 2,m 

2,901 

2,312 

2,142 

2,418 

1.389 

54 . Money and securities 

55 . General merchandise 

56 . Dealing unspecified... 

57 . Middlemen 

29 

41 

76 

1 7 

98 

77 

278 

aS 

36 

178 

33 

10 

lO 

1 

78 

7 

2 

111 

1 

4 

1 

9 ® 

t 

1 

1 3 

138 

2 

29 

70 

8 

4 

191 

16 

8 

16 

93 

46 

7 

7 i 

106 

S 

XVIII. — Commerce 

1 S 3 

478 

237 

96 

ll8 

104 

143 

107 

214 

162 

182 

58 . Railways 

6 

38 

2 


2 

2 






59 . Road ’’’ *“ 

60 . Water 

61 . Messages 

62 . Storage and weighing ... *** 

S 3 

s 

3 

4 

126 

1 

4 S 

44 

138 

12 

2 

4 

84 

9 

2 

11 

40 

2 

8 

27 

11 

3 

23 

16 

2 

134 

2 

4 

2 

122 

84 

1 

4 

4 

72 

11 

6 

6 

~S 4 

2 

7 

XIX.— Transpout and Storage 

71 

2 54 

1S8 

106 

47 

43 

41 

142 

162 

99 

64 

E.— COMMERCE, TRANSPORT, &c. ... 

224 

732 

39 S 

202 

16$ 

147 

184 

249 

376 

261 

246 

63 , Religion 

64 , Education " 

65 . Literature 

66. Law 

S6 

! 10 

2 

77 

49 

30 

Si 

IS 

S6 

13 

1 

70 

10 

S 4 

11 

1 

S 4 

9 

SS 

6 

78 

14 

S 9 

14 

8 

4 S 

9 

6 

67 . Medicine 

68. Engineering and survey 

69 . Other science's 

70 . Pictorial art, &c. ... ... 

4 

13 

2 

7 

1 

4 

77 

16 

4 ? 

1 j 

1 

21 

7 

, 2 

is 

2 

1 

- 18 

2 

1 

22 

2 

1 

9 

1 

1 

12 

3 

16 

a 

10 

’’ 7 

S 

20 

8 

3 

S 

17 

1 

17 

71 . Music, acting, &c. ... ... .** 

24 ‘ 

87 

41 

1 

26 

22 

3 

19 

27 

34 

f) 

40 

2 

88 

16 

XX.— Learned and Artistic Profes- 



1 



* 






sions 

119 

393 

136 

116 

124 

113 

101 

127 

1S8 

142 

116 

72 , Sport 

73 . Exhibition and gameB ... 

2 

8; 

3 

10 

11 

13 

8 

14 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

4 

8 

11 

8 

6 

3 

6 

XXI,— Sportb' and amusements. 

10 

13 

24 

22 

5 

S 

3 

4 

14 

9 

9 

F.— PROFESSIONS 

i 

129 1 

406 

160: 

j 

138 

129 

118 

104 

131 

167 

151 

i«S 

74 , Unskilled labour 

75 , Undefined and disreputable menus 

1,270 

873 

1,300 

82S 

1,012 

1.05s 

1,222 

L 419 

1 . 91 S 

2,166 

1,182 

of livelihood 

382 

125 

63 S 

600 

3 S 1 

742 

$68 

186 

494 

489 

402 

XXIII,— Indefinite 

i,6S? 

998 

1 . 93 S 

M2$ 

1,368 

1*794 

1 , 78 s 

'1,60$ 

2,409 

1.65s 

l,S 84 

, 76 . Property and alms 

77 . At the public charge 

257 

22 

174 

474 

218 

11 

IS* 

4 

145 

3 

181 

8 

213 

2 

a $3 

S 

191 

22 

too 

44 

322 

*21 

XXIV, — Independent of work 

279 

748 

229 

1S6 

148 

184 

215 

2S8 

218 

*44 

848 

G.— INDEFINITE AND INDEPENDENT. 

L 931 

1,746 

2,164 

i,$8i 

1.S11 

1,978 

2,000 

1,868 

2,622 

1.899 

1,927 

* Grand Total... i 

10,000 1 

0,000 ] 

10,000 .1 

0,000 10,000 

10,000 ! 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 ) 

10,000 

10,000 
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IN BAOH DISTRICT, DIVISION, & 0. 






1 

1 

0 





— 


— 


Political Divisions 

— — - 







d 

*3 
















1 

a 







«* 




1 

i 


Naldrug. 

k ! 

i 

Parbhani. 

H 

§ 

1 

48 

a 

1 

I Gulbarga. 

ki 

0 

JZ 

So 

0 

& 

G 

a 


Karnatic. 

£ 

tt 

I 

r 3 

& 

.J. 

i 

< 

G 

a, 

-n 

I 

1 

1 

! X 

03 

! W 

c 

3 

& 

£ 

Southern. 

8$ 

32 

1 

$s 

68 

11 

42 

60 

8 

48 

62 

15 

2 

47 

72 

33 

1 

85 

8 

1 7 J 

75 

2 C 

4 * 

i. 

! ss 

IS 

i j 

4 < 

4 c 

2 

3*4 

63] 

4 ! 

ij 

39 j 

5 

4 < 

7 

7 15 

1 ... 

J lE 

in 

51 

8( 

l* 

: 5 * 

8 

; K 

5 < 

81 

2 

44 

58 

7 

8 
41 

171 

121 

111 

126 

132 

172 

142 

12S 

; 88 

k> 7 | 

1 

10 

3 41 

193 

1 

1 16; 

1 

14c 

151 

109 

“‘78 

98 

*77 

”*77 

74 

*57 

78 j 67 

"65 

-48! 

l 

"*6< 

> ... 

1 

77 

85 

92 

79 

'"«s 

7 « 

93 

77 

77 

74 

57 

7 »i 67 

1 

6S 

48 * 

6< 

>1 ... 

78 

89 

92 

79 

65 

11c 

*3 

104 

108 

114 

US 

1 lioj 891 59 

76] 

7 * 

49 

9^ 

1 101 

85 

11? 

83 

36 

28 

31 

41 

32 

34 

33 

! 31 

36 

54 1 

4 ^ 

1 

38| 50 

65 

31 

38 

146 

i$S 

135 

149 

146 

149 

143 

120 

95 

130 1 

1161 50 

I 

134 

151 

154 

14a 

121 

12 

18 

11 

18 

9 

10 

1? 

”l8 

*** 8 

... i 

Sj 

11, ... 

1 

2 

11 

2 

14 

28 

9 

10 

10 

17 

13 

11 

18 

9 

10 

12 

18 

8 

Si 

lij ... 

13 

16 

37 

10 

10 

173 

7 $ 

1 S 4 

102 

10S 

’ 158 

129 

70 

291 

i8s| 

* 7 s! * 

192 

108 

134 

129 

169 

173 

7 $ 

1 S 4 

102 

105 

1S8 

129 

70 

291 

i8Sj 

17 S 

l 

1 

192 

108 

134 

129 

169 

1,321 

i,S6i 

1,130 

i.S*S 

1.356 

1,981 

1,417 

1,76? 

1,82$ 

1,330 


1,630 

i 1,292 

1 

2,242 

2,249 

2,316 

1,402 

1,496 

$4 

20 

47 

36 

4 $ 

15 

44 

40 

9 

12 


27 

15 

ss 

18 

5 

49 j 28 

... 

106 

”*76 

"84 

3 

... 

1 

156 

... 

... 


... 

191 

126 

6S 

69 

H ... 

us 

70 

70 

95 

4 

76 

87 


109 

9 

159 

44 

26 

105 1 100 

1 

1 

2 

20 

6 

3 

7 

... 

24 

3 


9 

J76 

is 

9 

5 

3 

8 

203 

127 

i*S 

140 

124 

88 

147 

200 

109 

103 


140 

391 

361 

139 

105 

158 

136 


... 

... 

... 

*”65 


... 

O 

17 



7 

5,249 

21 


1 


5 

30 

37 

33 

43 

11 

43 

39 

29 

S 


25 

... 

134 

61 

48 

48 

27 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 


... 

2 

3 

2 


? 

9 

6 

10 

8 

... 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

... 

5 

3 


3 

159 

24 

2 

3 

2 

7 

2 

... 

... 

l 

... 

1 

2 

6 

1 



3 

99 

23 

1 

4 

3 

2 

34 

38 

35 

46 

67 

13 

46 

S 3 

55 

13 


40 

S.SJO 

208 

74 

64 

S 3 

38 

237 

*6$ 

160 

186 

191 

101 

193 
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Class A. — Government 1 . [Occupations. 

470.— Occupations classed under Government.— This class, 

which is dividod into 3 orders and 7 sub- 
orders, comprises 5*28 per cent of the 
provincial population. In the capital, 
it takes up 24*73 per cent, followed by 
the district of Aurangabad (7- 53). Of 
this class again, the first order, adminis- 
tration, takes up the largest percentage, 
while in the case of the capital, Order II, 
D efcnce, comes in for a good share. In 
the marginal statement the list of orders 
and sub-orders making up this class, as 
well as the strength of each is shown # 
It will be seen that village service and service of the State support the largest 
population under this class. In the case o f the former, the districts of Aurang- 
abad (127) and Itidar (107) take up the highest proportions per mille , while in 
the case of the latter, it is found that over a fourth of the provincial population 
supported by this occupation is found in the capital. The next sub-order in 
point of numbers is the armv, 030 per mille of which is found in the capital 
alone, followed by Aurangabad (80), Parbhani (52), Rnichur (41) and Birh 
(39). Sub-orders 6 and 2, come very near each other, distributed chiefly over 
the capital, which takes up over 75 per cent in either case, and the districts of 
Aurangabad, Parbhani and Gulbarga in the ease of the former and Raichur, 
Nander, Lingsugur, Mahbubnagar and Bidar in the ease of the latter. Lastly, 
we come to the sub-orders Navy and marine, and Army and marine showing 
nil and one respectively. In the original tables sent to the Imperial Census 
Commissioner, 200 persons were shown under Navy and marine. When the table 
came -to be scrutinised in this office subsequently, before the tables were sent to 
the press, the anomaly of an inland district like Aurangabad returning such a 
large number of persons belonging to the Indian Navy and Marine service was 
noticed, and a re-examination of the schedules was ordered. It was then found 
that the entry was due to the mistake of the abstracting establishment, — a mis- 
take that was immediately rectified. The entries in the schedule books wore 
Mallali (ferrymen), which in abstraction were wrongly included under navy and 
marine. 

Turning next to the urban and rural distribution of these occupations by 
age, as depicted in the first statement in this section, it is seen that 28 per cent 
of this class, of all ages is found in towns, the villages taking up the remaining 
72 per cent, as against the urban and rural percentages (namely, 9 and 91) of 
the provincial /population. The reason of the towns appropriating a larger pro- 
portion of this class is that the officers of Government are mainly found in the 
capital and tho towns, the former ol which ah ne, as we have seen, takes up 
1G9 per mille of the total population under this class. Of the orders and sub- 
orders that constitute this class, Administration is the only one, whose per- 
centage distribution approaches nearest to that of the Class. In the case of 
Service of the State, the urban and rural percentages under all ages are almost 
evenly matched. As might have been expected, the rural peicentage ap* 
proaches the maximum in the case of village service, while in the other orders 
and sub-orders, the urban percentages range from 85 to cent per cent. 
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Taking the totai urban population of the province into consideration, wc 
note that this class appropriates 16-01 per cent, while the corresponding per- 
centage on the rural population is only 4-17. The former proportion is mainly 
made up of State service ( 9 -39) and Army ( 5 - 14), while the latter is comprised 
of State service (1*03) and Village service (3-05). Turning next to the distribution 
by age, it is seen that the provincial proportions pertaining to this class are 
658 per mtlle of the age period 15 and over, 209 of the ages 5-14 and 133 
children under five. The urban and rural proportions dill'er slightly from the 
above, inasmuch as the urban adults are 698 and the rural, 642 per mille. 
In the case of each order and sub-order also, the same preponderance of adults is 
noticeable in the case ot the urban population. The reason for this preponder* 
ance is not quite evident except it be that the urban climate is more fatal to 
children, or that the urban population ol this class sends their children to out- 
stations for purposes of education, &c. 


4:71. Occupations classed under Pasture and Agriculture. — 

This is the most important class, as it 
absorbs 47'35 per cont of the total provin- 
cial population. In the case of the capi- 
tal, this class takes up only 2*77 per cent, 
but in the districts, the proportion borne 
to the population of each, varies from 
35-55 per cent in Atraf-i- Baida, 37‘34 in 
Medak and 39*49 in Elgandal to 60"48 in 
liaichur and 65*87 in Lingsugur. There 
are two sub-orders in this class, the first 
of which, referring to pasture, takes up 
but a little over 2 per cent, leaving the 
remaining 45 per cent (nearly) to be made up by agriculture. Under this 
latter order, the two important sub-divisions are interest, in bind and agri- 
cultural labour, which between them make up nearly the whole of the agri- 
cultural population. 


CLASS B.— PASTURE ANI) AGRI- 
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The majority of the persons practising the occupations grouped under 
pasture is found in the districts of Elgandal, Waran gal, Nalgonda and Mahbub- 
nagar with proportions of 180, *153, 148 and 126 per mille respectively, the 
proportions in the other districts ranging Irom 51 in Atraf-i -Baida, 48 in 
Indur, and 45 in Bidar to 19 in Sirpur Tandur, 17 in Birh and 16 in Lingsugur. 
The reason for the Telingana districts returning among themselves 75 per cent 
of the persons belonging to this order is not known, lhc distribution of the 
persons possessing an interest in land as well ot the total persons under the 
order, Agriculture, is pretty uniform, if we hear in mind the size and population of 
each of the districts; but the figures against agricultural labour do not bear out 
a similar remark. The numbers per mille in Mahbubnagar (135), Naldrug (98), 
Bidar (93) and Raichur (90) appear anomalous in comparison with those in 
Atraf-i-Balda (31), JBirh (28), Medak (24) and Sirpur Tandur (17). 

Pasturo and agriculture are essentially rural occupations, wherefore 97 per. 
cent of the population practising them are found in rural tracts. Of the sub- 
orders, there are only two that show different percentages. Subsidiary services m 
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connection with animals are rendered by professional men for whom there is 
a pretty large demand in urban centres, while in the rural tracts the ordinary 
stock-breeder generally combines in himself primary as well as subsidiary 
services. This accounts for the fact that 53 per cent of this sub-order were 
returned in towns. Growers of special produoe of trees are greatly in demand 
in the subuiban and urban gardens of the well-to-do, for which reason 39 per 
cent of this sub-order were also similarly returned. All the agricultural trainers, 
20 in number, were returned in the capital. Evidently a mistake has been 
vA>iuiiiiUed in the comprehension of the signification of this term by the abstrac- 
ting establishment. The proportion that the urban population of this class bears 
to the total urban population is 15*21 per cent, while the rural percentage is 
50*67. The distribution by age periods in the case of the orders and sub-orders 
of this class present no noteworthy features. 
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472.— Occupations classed under Personal Services.— This 

class is made up chiefly of persons engag- 
ed in the performance of personal and 
domestic services. The two other sub- 
orders comprised in this class are scan- 
tily represented. The population of 
this class takes up 5*65 per cent of that 
of the province, composed of 5*62 per 
cent furnished by the first sub-order in the marginal statement and 0*03 by the 
last, In the ease of the population of the capital, personal domestic servants are 
a large group of persons taking up nearly one-fourth of the population. Tho 
reason for this high proportion is that the oriental nobility and gentry are 
concentrated in the capital, and with this class of people, as with the landed 
aristocracy of the feudal days in Europe, pe rsonal service is, up to this day, in 
great demand. 


Considering the territorial distribution of 1,000 persons of this class, we note 
that the capital leads with 158, and that among districts, Elgandal heads with 110 
followed by Bidar (78), Mahbubnagar (74), Indur (63), Warangal (60) and 
Aurangabad (56). In each of the two scantily represented sub-orders, it is noted 
that the capital takes up nearly half the persons. The districts showing decent 
figures against sanitation are those in which municipalities have been established, 
Aurangabad showing the largest proportion per mille . 

Lastly, the urban proportion of this class is 25 per ce'nt. The personal and 
domestic servants also bear tho same proportion, while in the case of the remain- 
ing sub-orders, the percentages borne by the urban population are 69 and 76 
respectively. The proportion that the urban population returned under this 
class, bears to the total urban population of the province, is 15*04 per cent, while 
the rural proportion is only 4*68 per cent. We again note the same features in 
the distribution by age, namely, that there are more adults in the towns than in 
tho villages, except in the case of the non-domestic entertainers. 
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substances. 
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473. Occupations classed under preparation and supply 
_I , of material substances.— Thin is a 

very comprehensive class ami stands 
third in point ol uuiiicricol strength being 
preceded by Class 1>„ Agrieultuiv and 
pasture, and Class (J., Indeliniti' and In- 
dependent occupations. [r comprises 11 
orders and .17 sub-orders and takes 
up 18*88 per cent of the provincial popu- 
lation. Tn the capital, this class takes up 
the same percentage as in the case ot the 
province, while in the districts of the 
Telia gaua, the proportions range from 
21*11 per cent in Warangal to per 

cent in lilgaudal. The only other district 
in which die proportion is higher than 
in the Province is Sirpur Tandur (lfi‘81). 
The orders that each appropriate a popula- 
tion of over halt a million are only two 
in number, namely, XII., Textile Fabrics 
and dress, and VJLJL., Food and drink, &c., 
taking up i/M and 5*70 per cent ot the 
provincial population. In the case of the 
former, the population of the capital hears 
a percentage of 8*41 oidy, the proportion 
rising to such a high figure as U)*8G in the 
district of ElgandaL The percentage of the 
population ol the capital pertaining to the 
latter order is in excess of the province, 
being 7*27, while Atrat-i-JJalda (11*39), 
Elgandal (10*92) and Nalgouda 00*70) 
show higher percentages than the rest 
oi the districts and the city of Hyderabad. 

Order All is made oi 8 sub-orders, ot 
which suo-ordor 40, cotton, takes up more 
than hall the population ot this order, 
followed by wool and fur, and dress, each ol 
which appropriates considerably over a lakh 
of persons. Sub-orders 3J and 41 are very 
sparsely represented. The points deserving 
notice iu connection with these sub-orders 
are that in the case of cotton, the proper* 


CLASS D.— PREPARATION & SUP- 
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substances. 

respectively, although the urban centres yield a proportion of 5*88 per cent to 
this sub-order, in comparison with the total urban population, against 3*24 in the 
case of rural circles. Next in the case of sub-order 38, Elgaudal comes foremost, 
taking up as it docs almost half the provincial population against it. The same 
proportion is made up by the three districts of Bidar, Nander and Naldrug, in 
sub-orler 41. The silk industry is represented most strongly in the districts of 
Indue, Raichur, Mahbubnagar and Aurangabad. In the sub-order, dress, the 
districts of Elgandal, Indur and Bidar take up higher proportions than the capital. 
Bur. it appears probable that this is owing to a mistake in the comprehension of 
the precise meaning of the occupations comprised. The urban population of this 
sub-order however takes up 27 per cent, as might have been expected. 

In the next order, food, drink, &e., which we shall now consider, there are 
three sub-divisions, the last of which alone takes up more than half the popula. 
tion. The urban and rural proportions stand in the relation of 13 to 87 in 
the ease of the wlmlo order, while the rural proportion preponderates to an over- 
whelming degree (92 per cent;) in the case of the preparers of drinks, condiments, 
Ac. Again the urban proportion borno by this order to the total urban population 
is 7'98, as against 5‘17 in rural circles and 5'70 in the case of the province. In 
the capital, the proportion is 7'27, while in the districts, the figures are so high 
as 11*39 in Atraf i- Baida, 10’92 in Elgandal and 1 0*76 in Nalgonda. In the 
case of the sub-orders, the capital takes up almost equal proportions in the case 
of each. The districts however by no means follow the sequence in the capital. 
Sub-order 19 invariably takes up higher proportions, followed by the next higher 
sub-order. 

The order that comes third in point of strength in this class, is XIII., 
Metals and precious stones, taking up l *4*.) per cent of the total provincial popu- 
lation. The workers in gold, silver and precious stones are the most numerous 
(0*81 per cent), followed by iron and steel workers (0‘49 per cent). In the 
capital, this order bears a proportion of 2* 1 7, while in the districts, the propor- 
tions are much less, except in Elgandal (214). The urban and rural percentages 
in this order are 14 and 88 respectively, percentages, which are not greatly 
departed from, except in sub-order 45, tin, zinc, &e., workers, whose urban per- 
centage is so high as 40. Turning lastly to the territorial distribution of this 
order, we find that the district of Elgandal appropriates the highest proportion 
(136 per mill c), followed by Aurangabad (85) and Warangal (76), while the 
capital comes towards the end with only 52 per mille.. The proportions in the 
case of the sub-orders follow the same sequence, except in the case of sub-order 45, 
where the capital (205), Gulharga (223), Aurangabad (157), Bidar (109) and 
Indur (85) take up nearly the whole of the persons professing this occupation. 

Orders XV., Wood, cane and leaves, Ac., and XVI I ., Leather, come next 
in point of strength. The first abovernenti >ned order bears a percentage of 1'42 
to the total provincial population, and the latter, 1 '38. The proportions in the 
capital and the districts do not differ in any great degree frsm the provincial 
proportions except in the districts of Atraf-i-Balda and Nalgonda, where the 
leather workers bear proportions of 2‘9 8 and 2‘92 respectively, or more thin „ 
double the provincial. In the territorial distribution of 1,000 persons of Order 
XV., the district of Elgandal comes first with 107, followed by Warangal ($3)« 
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JJ,d»r 82), Muhbubnagar and Panbluni (72 in end,), the capital . l„, t bat 
one with only 29 jper null., In the of the leather tile capital 

oomes lMt but two, w.th a projnrton of 24 j„- „„7 1„. while the distrieb that 
occupy the highest places are Nalgonda (Ilf,), Kaiehur (95), \ mankind 184 , 

and Elgaudal (80). The rural population of each of these orders is ovt 9 0 neJ 
cent, which shows the distinctive nature of the occupations comprised ' within 
them. 


We shall next cons.der Orders' VII Light, firing an.l forage, and XIV 
Glass, pottery and stoneware, each taking up 0‘S per cent of the provincial 
population. Each order is composed of two sub-orders. In the lirst order the 
urban and rural percentages are Is and 82 respectively, widle in the latter’ the 
proportions are 7 and 93 respectively. If we take the total urban population 
into consideration, the former order bears a proportion of 1 f>3 p« M - cent., while 
the latter takes up only 0 59 per cent. In the ease of the rural population, 
the percentages are 0 73 and 0‘84 respectively. Tin, proportions borne to the 
respective total district population vary considerably. In Order VIII the 
capital appropriates 1*08, the district proportions ranging from l*3t in Mahbub- 
nagar, 1*26 in Atraf-i- Baida and 120 in Aurangabad to 0-41 in Waraimal and 
0-34 in Liugsugur In the other Order (XLVj.the capital shows .such* a low 
percentage as 087, while the districts show percentages so high as 1-23 in 
Atraf-i- Halda, 1-07 in Waraugal and LOO in Elgamlal. Turning lastly to the 
territorial distribution of 1,000 of each order, it is seen that the highest propor- 
tions in the first abov (.mentioned order are found in Aurangabad (107), Mah- 
bubnagar (y7), Parbhaui (89) and lndur (70), while the same positions in the 
latter order are occupied by Elgaudal (123), Waraugal (97) and Kidar (7.5). 

The remaining orders that make up this class are four in number, namely, 
IX., Buildings, XI., Supplementary requirements, XVI., Drugs, dyes, gums, &c., 
and X., Vehicles and vessels, taking up 0'5 i, 0’27, 0-17 and 0 05 per cent of the 
total provincial population respectively. Their urban proportions arc respec- 
tively 16,29, tland 17 per cent, in Order IX., there are two sub-orders, 
building materials and artificers. The territorial distribution of the former 
shows that the capital comes first with 204 per niille, followed by Liugsugur 
(177), Mahbubnagar (167) and ltaiehur (93). In the case of the order itself, 
Nalgonda comes first with 125 per mi/le, followed by Mahbubnagar (96), Warangal 
(89) and the capital and liidar (77 oaeh). The Order, Supplementary requirements, 
is made up of 11 sub-orders, in the case of most of whien, the capital appropriates 
the highest proportions per mi/le. The capital again takes up the highest pro- 
portion of i 35 per mil/e in the distribution of the population returned against 
this order, while the proportions in the districts vary from 99 in llidar and 81 
in iVlahhubnagar to 28 in Medak and 12 in rirpur Taudur. In Order XVI, the 
districts of Warangal and Mahbubnagar come at tlm top with 19U and 188 per 
mill* respectively. Lastly, in Order X, Mahbubnagar oomes first with 210 per 
tnille, followed by the capital (144), rNalgonda (129) and Atraf-i- Kalda (12b), the 
proportions in the remaining districts varying from 50 in Warangal to 2 in 
Bidar and nil in four districts. Although the occupations uiscussod in this para- 
graph are but scantily represented, they are almost all, the products of civilisation, • 
and as such deserve careful study. In the space of this brief review, we regret, 
we cannot enter more deeply into details, M the iuterestod reader will find 
Valuable information in the three statements hereinbefore printed. 



Section IT.— Oooupation Statistics. [Chapter X'l- 

Par.a. 474.] Class E.— Commerce, Transport, &o. [Occupation*. 

474.- Occupations classed under Commerce, &c^-This dassTa 


CLASS E.- 

-( O.UMKROE. TRANSPOUT 




A\I) STORAGE 

259)019 

XVIII.- 

t'OMftlKKCE 

176 ,? 29 

54. 

Money and muri ies 

32,895 

55, 

(jrel 

oral no rrhandisc 

47,349 

56. 

J leuliiig unsjM'dtiiil ... 

87,G61 

57. 

Mid 

■ Urine n — 

8,324 


('0 

iJrok< rs Agents. 



('*> 

Con tear torn, farmers. 


XIX 

. ~T 

KANSl‘0 UT AN [) StoRAUK. 

82,790 

5«. 

Kuihvn^s — 

6,871 


(a) 

Ad imni.s'ration. 



(M 

Working stall'. 


59. 

lion 

■1 — 

61,397 


(") 

( 'arts, carriage*, trains, &<*. 




1‘aek tininials. 


60. 

Wn 

ter;-- 

5,914 


(") 

Vessel owners, Agents, X<\ 



(M 

Working start. 


61. 

M'*s 

s;,ges - 

4,249 


(«> 

P- s nl and other messengers. 



(M 

Teli graph and Telephone 


62. 

Storage and weighing 

4,359 


ing from 79 in Aurangabad and 78 in 


very meagrely represented, taking up as 
it does only 2'24 per cent of the total 
provincial population. The capital comes 
foremost with 7-32 per cent of its popu- 
lation belonging to this class. Among the 
disti lets, those that deserve note are 
Atraf-i- Baida (3*95), Mcdak (3*76), Gul- 
barga (2-53), Indur (2-49), Aurangabad 
( 2 46) and Birh (2*37). The proportion 
that the population ot this class bears to 
the total urban population of this pro- 
vince is 5*28 per cent, while the corres- 
ponding rural percentage is 1*93. The 
urban and rural percentages are 22 and 
7<S respectively. Lastly, the capital 
takes up 1 17 per mille of this class, the 
districts appropriating proportions rang- 
Ugandal to 28 in Lingsugur and 9 in 


Sirpur Tandur. 


This class comprises two orders, Commerce, which takes up 1*53 per cent of 
the provincial population, and Transport and storage, which takes up 0*71 per cent. 
The districts bear similar ratios as in the case of the class. The urban pud 
rural percentages are also similar, with the exception of a few sub-orders, suph 
as sub-orders 61 and 62, where the urban population is stronger and sub-order 
60, which is almost exclusively a rural occupation. In the order, Commerce, the 
capital takes up 113 per mille, the highest district proportions being 89, in 
Elgandal and 87 in Aurangabad. In the sub-orders comprised in this order, the 
district distribution in 55 and 56, appears abnormal. Thus, in sub-order 65 
Elgandal comes first with 319 per mille , followed by Warangal (165), Medak 
(147), Atraf-i- Baida and Nalgonda (146 each), and the capital (68). This leaves 
only 9 per mille for the remaining districts. Considering the fact that there are 
general merchants in every locality, it looks strange that they should be found in 
these districts only. It points to the difficulties experience! in abstraction 
and the defective nature of the entries in the enumeration schedules. In t.he 
next order, the capital (127) and Indur (110) take up the highest proportions 
per mille. Here too, sub-orders 58, 60, 61 ai>d 62 are found massed in tjie 
capital, which is accounted for, by the nature of the occupations comprised the rein . 
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Oocupations.] Class G. — Indefinite and Independent. [Para. 475. 

476.— Occupations classed under Professions.— This class is 


CLASS F.— PROFESSIONS 

148,544 

XX.— Learned and Artistic Professions, 

i 

136,905 

63. Religions — 

(a) Priests, ministers, Ac 

(ft) Subsidiary religious service* . . . 

64,578 

64. Education 

11,368 

65. Literature 

2,840 

66. Law 

4,314 

67, Medicino : — 

(а) Practitioner* 

(б) Subsidiary medical services 

14,895 

63. P ngineering and survey : — 

(a) Engineers and Surveyors 
(ft) Subsidiary staff 

1 ,692 

69, Other sciences: — 

(а) Astronomy and natural sciences. 

(б) Minor sciences 

7,861 

70, Pictorial art, sculpture, &c 

1,358 

71. Music, acting and dancing ... 

27,499 

XXI. — q coRT and Amusements 

11,639 

72. Sport 

2,?39 

73. Exhibitions and games 

( a ) Trained animals 

(ft) Conjurors, buffoons, &c. 

(cl Acrobats, tumblers, &c 

ul) Athletic sports, games, &c. 

9,400 


even more scantily represent* d than the one 
preceding, taking up as it does only 1 -29 
per cent of the provincial population. Of 
the two orders that comprise this class, 
the tirst, learned and artistic professions 
takes up 11 !) per cent. The urban and 
rural percentages are similar to those in 
the case of Class E., Commerce, &c. The 
territorial distribution of the class shows 
that, the capital comes first with 114 per 
mi//e and that the proportions in the 
districts vary from 77 in Elgandal to 30 
in Raich ur and 15 in Sir pur Tandur. 
Order XX is comprised of 9 sub-orders, 
the most numerously represented of which 
is religion, (0 - 5G per cent). The district 
proportions in the ease of this sub-order 
as well as most of the others are uniform. 
Similarly in the case of the two sub-orders 


comprising Order XXI, the district proportions vary but little from tho pro- 


vincial, except in the districts of Raichur, Lingsugur, Namier, Modak, Mah- 
bubnagar and Atraf-i-Balda. Lastly, in the case of territorial distribution of 
1,000 persons of each sub-order, the capital appropriates very high proportions 
in sub-orders. Literature (438), Law (400), Medicine (215), Engineering and 
Survey (896), Pictorial art, &o., (344) and Music, &c., (131). In sub-order, 
literature, the districts showing highest proportions are Aurangabad (166), 
Lingsugur (130) and Raichur (116). In the case of the legal profession, 
Aurangabad ( 100 ), Parbhani (67) and Birli ( 00 ) appropriate highest ratios 
per mil/e. Of the medical profession, Warnngal (127) and Aurangabad (92) show 
the highest district proportions. In the case of engineering, Warangal 
and Indur take up 106 per mil/e each, while in the case of other sciences, 
four districts of Mahratwara and Indur take up proportions of over 126 per mille 
each. The proportions in the remaining sub-orders dcservt no special comment. 


476.— Occupations classed 


CLASS G. -INDEFINITE AND 1NDE- 


PENDENT 

2.228,207 

XXIII.— Indefinite 

1,905,607 

74, Unskilled labour : — 

1,464,327 

(a) Earth-work, Ac. 

(ft) General labour 


75, Undefined and disreputable means of 

441,280 

livelihood 

XXIV.— Independent of work 

322,600 

76, Property and alms . . | ... 

296,144 

(a) Property and allowances 
(ft) Charity and endowments 

77. At the public charge 

26,456 

(a) Pensions 


* (ft) Prisoners, Ac. 



of work, including landed proprietors, 
73 


under Indefinite and Independ- 
ent. — The indefinite and independent 
occupations form a large class taking up 
marly 20 per cent of the population of 
the province, by far the largest strength 
of this class is contributed by the inde- 
finite occupations, which include two sub- 
ordors, unskilled labour and undefined and 
disreputable means of livelihood. Un- 
skilled labour alone appropriates 12*7 per 
cent. In some of the districts, tho pro- 
portion borne by this sub-order rises so 
high as 19-15 (in Medak), the capital * 
showing only 8'73. Those independent 
beggars, pensioners and prisoners, bear a 
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l’ara. 477.] Comparison of percentage^ borne [Occupations, 

by the several orders in different Provinces. 

ratio of 279 per cent to the provincial population, while the district proportions 
are pretty uniform. With the exception of sub-order 77, the population is mainly 
rural (91 per cent). Turning lastly to territorial distribution, we notice that the 
capital takes up only 22 per mille of Order XXIII., while it takes up 96 per mille 
of the last order. Unskilled labourers are found in almost uniform proportions in 
all the districts, Bidar (102) and Elgandal (91) coming at the top. In sub-order 
75, Warangal (144), Elgandal (139) and Mahbubnagar (92) come foremost. In 
77a , the capital and in 77b., Medak take up nearly three-fourths of the respective 
population. 

477.— Comparison of percentages borne by the several orders 

in diff erent Provinces. -After thus completing the discussion of the occu- 
pation statistic? of this Province, we next proceed to a consideration of the 
circumstances obtaining in some of the other Provinces. In the following 
statement, the percentages borne by the different orders to the total population 
of all India, and eleven other Provinces, including Hyderabad, are depicted for 
easy comparison. 

STATEMENT No. 226. 



Order. 

a 

flS 

£ 

< 

Bengal. j 

5‘ 

I 

2 

& 

I 

>- 

(2 

Central Provin- 
ces. 

1 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

Hyderabad. 

Mysore. 

.5* 

2 

i 

I. 

Administration 

0’67 

0-98 

3-25 

2-98 

1-36 

1*82 

2*20 

1*79 

2*45 

4*69 

4*82 

1*95 

11. 

Defence 

0'17 

0-02 

0-23 

0*07 

0-41 

o-ii 

0 01 

0*52 

0*09 

0*55 

0*45 

0*23 

111. 

Other Staten 1 Service. 

0-01 


0*04 


... 

... 


0-08 

... 

0*04 

... 

0*18 

IV. 

Pasture 

0*28 

0-64 

1-37 

1-21 

0*69 

2*47 

0-72 

1*29 

2*01 

2*46 

0*47 

1*27 

V. 

Agriculture 

76*91 

63*19 

58*24 

68*55 

63*44 

64*04 

7200 

55*65 

58*81 

44*88 

66*61 

59-79 

VI. 

Personal & other service 

1*62 

3-51 

2*55 

2*50 

0*78 

2*44 

2*39 

6*73 

296 

5*65 

2*21 

3*91 

VII. 

Food, &c 

6*87 

4*96 

7-56 

2-90 

9*93 

4*10 

5*62 

5*16 

5*90 

5*70 

1*27 

5*07 

VIII. 

Light and fuel, &e. ... 

1-24 

1-06 

1-52 

1*54 

0*91 

2*00 

0*30 

1*04 

1*26 

0*80 

0*47 

1*23 

IX. 

Buildings 

0*27 

0*28 

0’80 

0*62 

0-64 

0*40 

0*38 

0*59 

1*00 

0*53 

0*62 

0*50 

X. 

Vehicles and vessels ... 

0*20 

0-06 

0*08 

o-oi 

0-19 

005 

0-02 

0*04 

0*05 

0*03 

0*02 

0*05 

XI. 

Supplementary 

1 0*21 

0*43 

0*65 

0*35 

0-43 

0-47 

0-19 

0*24 

0*28 

0*28 

0*20 

0*40 

XII. 

Textiles and dress ... 

1-37 

2*60 

542 

3-87 

4*93 

6*74 

1*15 

759 

4*71 

6*28 

2*94 

4*39 

XIII. 

Metals, &c. 

0-75 

i 

1‘13 

1-51 

1-32 

0*91 

1*57 

1*59 

1*64 

1*38 

1*49 

1*49 

1*33 

XIV. 

Earthenware find glass 

U‘55 

067 

0*62 

0-65 

0*50 

0-66 

0*49 

* 1*10 

0*61 

0*81 

0*55 

0*82 

XV. 

Wood and cane 

1 

1*04 

1-17 

1-74 

1*66 

2-86 

1-35 

1*72 

1*96 

1*78 

1*42 

0*67 

1*50 

XVI. 

Dyes, gnn\M, drugs, &c. 

j 0*04 

0*17 

0*12 

0*13 

0-15 

0*1 1 

0*01 

0*21 

0*12 

0*17 

0*06 

0*14 

XVII. 

Leather, 

o-li 

1 

0-48 

T28 

0-82 

0-26 

P37 

0*22 

2*74 

1*38 

1*37 

0*49 

1*14 

XV11I. 

i o miner ec 

0-82 

1 *58 

2-12 

1-82, 
1 ! 

1*73 

1-04 

0*37) 

1*76 

0*97 

1*53 

3*26 

1*63 

XIX. 

Transport, &c. 

1 

' 0-80 

1-27 

2-02 

P02 

2-54 

0*79 

1*32 

1*78 

1*49 

0*72 

0*33 

1*38 

XX. 

1 rufcssiunB 

! 1*87 

i 

1-92 

2-13 

126 

2*74 

1*18 

1*73 

3*12 

1*95 

1*19 

1*56 

1*97 

XXI, 

Spurt and games ... 

! 0*02 

0’03 

0*08 

0-12 

0*07 

0-05 

0-09 

| 0*05 

0*06 

0*10 

0*06 

0*05 

XXII, 

General labour 

1-94 

12*51 

4*54 

4*58 

j 

3*99 

596 

6*76! 2*02 

8*41 

12*69 

9*99 

8*87 

XXIII. 

Indefinite, &c. 

0*82 

0*21 

0*17 

J 0*22 

0*05 

0*14 

0*16 

0*08 

1*16 

3*82 

0*06 

0*54 % 

XXIV. 

Independent 

1*42 

1-18 

1*96 1*80 
1 * 

0*49 

1-24 

0*56 

2*82 

1*17 

2*80 

1*90 

1*66 
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occupations ' “ [Sr.; 478! 


The figures in the preceding statement speak for themselves. It is how- 

°J“ '"tT 8 e r ( fe ' V P 0il “ s - >“ “>e first Urtler, Administration. 
Hyderatad come, first with 4-69 per cent, followed by Mysore (4-32), while in 

B r.t, eh Provtnce, Bombay comes first with 3-25, followed by the Bertns (M8) 

and Madras (2 i.i). In Pasture, Hyderabad and the Central Provinces come at 
the top with proportions nearly double that in all India. Hyderabad shows the 
owest percentage (44-88) against Agriculture, the highest being found in Assam 
76-91 and C<*k( 7W0> In Personal and domestic service, this province yields 
the palm only to tho Punjab. ThcVnly remaining orders where this Province 
shows the highest percentages arc XXII., General labour, XXIII Indefinite 
*■’ a “ d Independent, in the last of which, howev’er the Punjab a!!’ 

boats Hyderabad by 0*02 per cent. The queer oriental notions that prevail in 
this province as well as tho nature of the surroundings must, in a great decree 
account for the abnormal proportions above pointed out. 


478. Features of City distribution of occupations. — It will 

be instructive to note tho percentages home by er-ch order of occupation to the 
total population of the more important provinces and of their respective capitals, 
* with the urban and rural proportions in all India, as well as with each other! 
With this object, the following statement is given. In it, besides the all India 
proportions in urban and rural circles, the percentages in the Provinces of Bon- 

gal, Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad as well as in their capital cities are 
shown : — 


STATEMENT No. 227. 


Order. 


I. Administration 

II. Defence 

III. Ollier States* Service 

IV. Pasture, A c. ... 

V. Agriculture ... 

VI. Personal and domesti< 
service 

Pood, Ac. 

Light and fuel, Ac. 
Building 

Vehicles and vessels 
Supplementary 
Textiles and dress 

. Metals, Ac. 

XIV. Earthenware and glut 
XV. Wood and cane 
Drugs, dyes, Ac. 
Leather 
Commerce .. 
Trampo-t, &c. 
Professions ... 

Sport, Ac. ... 
General labour 
Indefinite, Ac. 

I r dependent 


VII. 

VIII. 
IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 


XVI. 

XVII. 

xvm. 

XIX. 

xx. 

XXI. 

XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 


All India. 


Bombay, 


Bengal, 


Madras. Burma, I Ilyderaliad. 


Rural. 

Urban. 

. 

1 . 

aS 

X 

s 

S 

Total 

Calcutta 

i 

1 Total. 

LC 

ea 

u 

n 

a J 

Total. 

I 

j 

j Rangoon 

j Total. 

! 

'as 

lmt 

>4 

1*60 

1 

1 ’ 

5*26 1 3*25 

3*20 

l 

0*98| 

i 

3’87| 

2*45 

4*98 

1 *36 

i 

4-34 1 

4*69 

14*12 

0*07 

1*73 

0*23 

0*76 

0*02] 

o*47 

0*09 

1*46 

0*41 

1*63 

0*55 

9*75 

0*11 

0*83 

0*04 

0*03 


... 1 


0*01 


0*06 

0*04 

0*86 

1*32 

0*8*2 

1*37 

0*21 

0*64- 

o*17! 

2*01 

0*32 

non 

0*50, 

2*46 

0*25 

84*26 

17*13 

58*24 

6*94| 

63*19, 

2*79 

58*81 

3*62 

G3-44 

2*24 

44*88 

2*52 

3*33 

9*38 

2 ! 55 

8*95 1 

3*5 li 

1 5*08 

2*96 

9*66 

(t*78 

8*71 1 

5*65 

24*87 

4*49 

10*67 

7*56 

6*02 ‘ 

4'96 

7*51 

5*9' 

10*13 

9*93 

13*24, 

5*70 

7*27 

1*13 

2*10 

1*52 

0*52 

l*06j 

l*04l 

1*26 

1*07 

0*91 

1*43 

0*80 

1*08 

0*36 

1*87 

0 80 

1*51 

0*28 

'.•12 

1*00 

2 37 

0*64 

0*93 

0*53 

1*13 

0*04 

0*20 

0*08, 

0*361 

0*06i 

0*17, 

0*05 

1 0*32 

0*19 

0*36 1 

0*03 

1 0*12 

0*28 

1*63 

9*65 

2*76 

0*43 

3‘48 

0*28 

3*66 

0*43 

1*85 

0*28 

1*05 

3*75 

10-49 

5*42 

15*82! 

2*60 

4*47 

4*71 

6*71 

4*93 

5*67 

6*28 

1 3*41 

1*13 

3*29 

1*51 

2*62 

1*13, 

3*o8: 

1*38 

, 4*07 

0 91 

3*12 

1*49 

, 2*16 

0*81 

0*92 

0*62 

0*24l 

0*67! 

0*43] 

O' 61 

0*30 

0*50 

1 0*29 

0*81 

: 0*37 

1*40 

2*39 

1*74 

3-2()| 

1*17' 

2*i2; 

1*78 

2*74 

2*86 

1 6*40 

1*42 

1*13 

0*11; 

0*36 

0*12; 

0*15 

t»*l 7 1 

0*301 

0-12 

0*4O| 

O' 15 

i 0*27' 

0*17 

i 014 

1*09 

1*68 

1*28 

1*15 

0-48 

2*32 

l 38 

0*86 

0*26 

0*77 

1*37 

0*92 

1*25 

5*23 

2*12 

11*28 

l*58i 

8*63 1 

0*97 

5*59 

1*73 

j 7 94i 

1*53 

! 4*78 

rofi 

1 4*38 

2*02' 

8*66‘ 

1*27' 

10*08, 

1*49 

7*15 

2*54 

: 13*52 

o*7v 

1 2*54 

l *60j 

j 5*53 

2*13 

5*16| 

1*92' 

7*01 1 

1 *95 

' 10*08 

2*74 

! 4*61 

1*19 

3 93 

0*05 

0*09 

0*08 

O-Ofi ; 

0*03 

0*05: 

0*06 

0*08 

0’07 

0*18 

0*10 

0*14 

8*771 

1 9*78 

! 4*54, 

15*45 

12*51' 

7*5o| 

8*41 

j 17*59 

3-99 

1 1 8*50' 

12*69 

8*73 

0*51' 

1 0*89 

0* J 7 

1*10 

<1*2 1: 

13*63' 

1*16 

1 *38 

0*04 

| 0*82 

3 ‘82 

1*25 

» 1*48; 

1 

3*45 

1*96 

3*851 

1 

1-13! 

1 

3*68 

1 

1*17 

t “ 

0*49 

2*62j 

2*80 

7*48 


The above statement brings out the points noted in tin* last para., in bolder 
relief. The city of Hyderabad conies first in Order I., Administration with 14*12 
per cent, against 4*08 in Madras and .V26 in’ the urban centres of all India. 
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Para. 479.] Comparison of Caste and Occupation returns. [Occupations, 

This cannot fail to show that the administrative element is very strong in this 
Province and especially at the capital. In Order II , Defence, Hyderabad yields 
a percentage of over four times what it is in urban India as well as in any of the 
Presidency towns. This is due to the large numbers of the Regular and irregular 
Troops of His Highness the Nizam and the Hyderabad subsidiary force can- 
toned within the limits of the capital. Coming next to personal and domestic 
services, the survival of medieval feudalism and its numerous retainers in 
this city, gives such a high percentage as 24*87, which is more than double the 
percentage in the other towns, except Calcutta (15*08). In the case of the orders 
classed under supply of material substances, Hyderabad lags considerably behind 
the other cities, which unmistakably points to the fact that in the race for mate- 
rial comforts, Hyderabad is still a long way behind the times. The same remark 
applies to commerce, transport, &c., and Professions. In general labour, the 
lowness of the percentage in this province, may be accounted for on the grounds 
of diminished commerce and extended scope of employment as domestic 
servants, service in the army, &c. Coming to the last order, Hyderabad comes 
very high with 7*48 per cent, the nearest approach being made by Madras, with 
only 5*45 per cent. 

479.— Comparison of Caste and Occupation returns— Before 

concluding this section, it will not be uninteresting to compare the statistics of 
caste and occupation, collected at the Census. It is however necessary to men- 
tion that such a comparison cannot be too closely instituted. For instance, the 
castes Dher and Mang were classed under agricultural labourers in the caste 
chapter, and showed a total population of 1,572,581. In the occupation table, 
however, agricultural labour claims only 557,459 persons. This great difterence 
shows that the grouping of castes by hereditary or traditional occupation does 
not bring out results of any great practical value, especially as the modern ten- 
dency is to break away from iron caste rules and follow occupations that yield 
the best returns. An attempt is however made to institute such a comparison 
in the following statement. 

STATEMENT No. 228. 



Casta 

Table. 

Occupation Tabic. 

Carte*. 

Clus* and 
Group, 

Population, 

J 

Sub-order A Occupation. 

Snb-ordcr. | Occupation. 

Population. 

Barber* 

D. 18 

D. 17,19, 

118,803 

23,25, 

59 

258tofc 1,290 

85,741 

Aitizan* 

20 & 21 

334,930 

44 A 45 

304 A 305 

336,834 

We Avers and Cotton cleaner* 

0.23 A 25 

362,140 

38-41 

... 

590,976 

Washermen 

D. 24 

193,997 

... 

63 

157,901 

Oil protwere 

D. 27 

85,699 


116 

53,385 

Potter* 

D. 28 

107,015 

... V 

298 

91,488 

Fishermen 

D. 35 

135,734 

... 

81,82 & 385 

61,614 

Toddydrawt r*, Ac. 

D. 36 

286,213 

... 

i 97 A 98 

271,885 

Leather worker* 

D. 38 

116,343 

... 

339 A 341 

i 

137,698 
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480.— Remarks on the COmparison.-We have taken the artisan 
castes as including goldsmiths, coppersmiths, carpenters, blacksmiths and 
masons. The Cas^e Table figures in relation to these castes show the least diver- 
gence of arfy in the statement from the corresponding occupation statistics. In 
fact, the latter show a slight excess, which can be accounted lor by other than 
the artizan castes above noted practising the occupations herein comprised. The 
only other caste in which the occupation figures show an excess is that of 
leather workers. In the case of the remaining castes given in the above state- 
ment the excess is in favour of the Caste Table, which points to the modern 
tendency of the rising generation departing from the trodden paths of their 
ancestors. 


Section III.— PROPORTIONS OF THE SEXES. 

481. — Statistics. — In the two subjoined statements, the statistics relating 
to the proportions of the sexes in the various classes, orders, &c., of occupations, 
are depioted. The first statement depicts the average number of females per 
1,000 males belonging to each occupation, of each age period, in the Province, 
'in tjwn and country respectively. In the next statement, in which only the 
classes, orders and sub-orders are taken into consideration, the average number 
of females per 1,000 males are shown for the oapital and for each district and 
division. 
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Para. 481.] 


Section III, — Proportions of the sexes. 
Statistics. „ 


[Chapter XI. 
[Occupations. 

STATEMENT 


Class, Order and Sub-order of Occupations. 

i 

l 

a* 

3 

* 

3Q 

S 

< 


i s 

1 

S5 

! 

OS 

■3 

a 

Jp 

w 

Indnr. 

Medak. 

Total Telingana. 

i 

t£ 

P 

g 

< 

Birh. 

1. Service of the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Government* 

871 

517 

1 

78S! 

630 

797 

655 

900 

679 

1 

sis 

855 

8,4 

2, Service of the Local and Municipal 
Bodies 

1,026 

9o6j 

1,333 

6$6 

7ui 

984 





j,8iS 

... 

S,ooo 

U. Village Service 

6281 

776 

820 

631 

961 

759 

829 

i,US 

I. — Al»MlNl8TR\TIO\ 

878; 

618 

663 1 

863 

784 

77i 

748 

899 

789 

488 

1.0S3 

4. Army 

646 

842 

Li99i 

973 

7«5 

1,183 

8,s 

475 

678 

608 

728 

5. Navy and Marine 








... 



II.— Defence 

646; 

843 

i,»w| 

973 

725 

1,183 

84 5 

475 

678, 

608 

728 

6. Administrative service 


J 





2,000 


653 

109 

136 

7. Military and other services 

... 1 

... ! 

1 

... 








III,— Foreign an ii Feci, a Tory State 
Service 

j 


i 

... 


... 

... 

2,000 


653 

109 

136 

A.— UO VKltNMKN T 

77? 

634 

696 

865 

783 

784 

749 

868 

766 

442 

1.025 

8. a. Horses and horned cattle 

793 

268 

221 

598 

389 

365 

422 

175 

38ij 

712 

$02 

8. b. Other draught aniiimls 

687 

... 



1,889 

... 


1,0561 


500 

8.0, Small cattle 

8Sl 

6$o 

430, 

740 

683 

663 

601 

635 

749 

379 

8. Stock breeding and dealing 

830 

567 

4S5 

485 

647 

602 

55i 

466 

554! 

647 

728 

455 

9. a. Training and cure of cattle 

850 

86 

1,145 


526 

333 


264 

8o$ 

678 

9. b. Vermin destroying 


... 

... 





... 

... 

9, Subsidiary services in connection 

with animals 

850 

86 

1,145 


526 

333 


264 

647 

80S 

678 

IV.— Provision and care ok cattle ... 

838 

564 

487 

488 

647 

602 

551 

1,006 

555 

728 

457 

10. Interest in land 

‘ 1,719 

893 

777 

881 

929 

84$ 

915 

896 

879 

953 

935 

1 1. Agricultural labour 

124 

1,920 

1,907 

2,326 

851 

i,i8i 

^62 

1,344 

1,202 

1,370 

952 

915 

1 2, Growth of special produce of treoK.&c. 

940 

121 

600 

173 

SiSi 

i,7So 

484 

699 

1,237 

39 

13. Agricultural training and supervi- 
sion 

1,222 


... 



... 



1,222 



V.— AGRICULTURE 

1,186 

985 

98s 

966 

947 

809 

9S8 

926 

929 

953 

935 

B.— PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE 

M49 

932 

913 

882 

912 

782 

933 

871 

88l 

95o 

9?S 

14. Personal and Domestic services ... 

8l6 

881 

1,444 

828 

864 

802 

965 

801 

903 

82 a 

801 

15, Non-Domestic entertainment 

809 


... 

13,000 

615 


... 

962 

1,089 


16. Sanitation 

1,022 

615 

1,000 

4,000 

173 

140,000 

4»346 

181 

1,249 

386 

VI,— Personal, Household and Sani- 




.828' 








tary Services 

819 

881 

1,443 

862 

806 

970 

807 

90S 

833 

797 

C —PERSONAL SERVICES 

8l9 

881 

1,443 

828 

862 

806 

970 

807 

90S 

833 

798 

17. Animal food 

970 

891 

861 

931 

L577 

114 

885 

642 

987 

971 

847 

18, Vegetable food 

910 

1,364 

975 

783 

1,303 

898 

829 

782 

952 

931 

i,i93 

19, Drink, condiments and narcotics ... 

996 

948 

806 

968 

864 

921 

688 

896 

888 

866 

694 

VIL— Food and drink, &c 

954 

998 

854 

943 

960 

945 

770 

844 

915 

898 

811 

20. Lighting 

961 

1,120 

862 

926 

1,204 

.970 

965 

978 

991 

943 

961 

21. Fuel and forage 

1,893 

1,113 

1,173 

1,482 

1,219 

1.556 

947 

1,315 

1,261 

2,042 

1,156 

VIII, — Light, kihing and forage 

1,677 

1,134 

1,089 

1,177 

1,211 

i,074 

954 

1,100 

1»139 

1,1 d8 

996 

22. Building materials 

940 

822 

280 

590 

243 

1,076 

523 

... 

589 

1,333 

2,709 

23. Artificers in building 

893 

646 

789 

811 

640 

756 

727 

703 

756 

730 

959 

IX. — Buildings 

902 

66$ 

693 

809 

630 

758 

721 

s 680 

742 

756 

1,108 

24. Railway plant 

S4I 

... 

1.098 


... 

6 % 



804 

««• 

... 

25. Carts, carriages, &c. 

757 

547 

275 

500 


3,857 

700 

8, $00 

... 

26. Ships and boats 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


X, — Vehicles and Vessels 

821 

547 

1 1,098 

*7$ 

500 

518 


3,8 $7 

717 

8,Soo 

|M 
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Occupations.] Statistics. [Para. 491. 

No. 280. 


S' 

1 

I 


726 

lit 

781 

».$«> 

j.Sooj 


784 

302 

231 

800 

1.800 

1.800 

301 

9*8| 

1,09 

70I 

9«8 

917 

82s 

6,500 

826 

826 

841 

1M0 

8S7 

9$8 

1,016 

M®7 

MU| 

761 

7461 


76s! 

798 

786j 

605 


761 

8,S°o 

1,098 

980 

2,880 


60S 2,330| 


784I 

23$1 

? 6 | 

225 

1,043 

1,04a 

2SOj 

9S9 

899 

821 


949; 

981 

683 

1,625 


98S 

429 

i,o9S 

4S9 

2,S4S 

2,S4S 

478 

944 

1,850 


986 

966 

788 

”666 


684 788| 

684 788| 

982 1,069 
949 1,265 

954 757 

955 9$4 


994 

704 


982 

1,1271 


9$8 973 


1,041 

796 


322 

869 


803 8l8| 


39(2,600 ... 

89* 2,600 ... 


8|3 

726 

7SS 

679 

679 

947 

947 

7 Sol 

361 1 
... 1 
i,nol 
S8o| 
941; 
... | 

941 

581 

9S4 

1,126 

1,302 

971 

964] 

8as| 

1,2971 

838 

838) 

i,ns 

848 

9S9| 

978 

981 

1,076 

1,008 

14,166 

848 

890 


856 

814 

842 

92 

92 


822 

700! 

*57»| 

697 


697 

916 

1,360 

$,*8S 


944] 

933 

777 

12,000 

779 

779 

99? 

1,223 

1,329| 

1,153 

939| 

1,617 

1,049 

909 
• 909! 


E 

I 

E 

■a 


& 


797 

956 

729 

749 

680 


661 

151 

JSI 

742 

420 

200! 

72s, 

464 


if) 

S 


Political Divisions excluding 
Railways. 


12 

l5 


1 

< 


902] 960] 899I 


... 1,225) 
865: 791 


S8l 

8361 


I 


i,274j 

467 

944 

1,070! 


916! 

599 

91S 

1,166 


956! 26,111 


9S7 

943 

797 


93 S' 
9i3 


807 
2,600] 
1,031: 4i7So 


798 1 8u 

998; 8u 

973| i,S!4 
i,H4 676 
861! 806 


94i 


S09 


967! S02 

1,290 1.SS4] 


1,034! 

i,oS8j 

820 

831 

796 

796 


1,003 

203 

631 

$871 


839| 

625 


1,458 

850 

870 

3SS 


8361 6251 355 

382! .. 


382 
88o| 

S81I 
... | 
557 

- - 57 I' 

1,274 9*6 


S18 838] 

4 7 9| 798 

7641 733 

633| 761 

880' 1,188] 


8S0 

634 

918 

1,331 

1,433 

976 

964 

927 

1,576 

t 934 ’ 

984 

796 
1 ,028 
823 

86 

925 

2,497 

1,906 

039 

883 

' 854 

428 

656 

586 


91 S' 5°9 


i,379 

837 

865 | 

563 


500 

509 

62 


563 62] 669 

371 450I 5?o 


822 

1,036 

756] 

782 

669] 


371 

846) 

S66j 

726 

638I 

1,053 

1,053 

642 


1,188 

773 

9S8| 934! 

i,i73 1,254] 

1,090 2,121 


968 

966) 

859 

1,000 

860 
860 1 

1,003! 

974 

1,031 

1,018 

1,054 

936 

1,006 1 

583 

1,192 

1,006! 


155 

949] 

858] 

4,6oo| 

1,723 


4501 5 ?0 | 

4671 768] 

... ; 412 
870 

5,000; 644 

1,666 S44| 

841 

841 

1,000 546) 

69 919I 
1,000 1,212 
1,666 877 

... 1,222 

400 947 

467 922 

678 86? 

... 884! 

705 1,193 


789 

i,777 

894 

857 

83 4 | 


834 

2,000 

2,000 

857 

414 

1,889 

673 

56 

954 

954 

S61 

1,06?] 

1,037 

562) 


861 681 864 


861 

1,027 

833 

8691 


87$| 

88 ? 

1,841 


1,240 

566 

875] 

822 

428] 

656 


S86 


916 

887 1 


748] 

714 

758 

755 

1,086 


1 ,086 


851 

687! 

617 

671 

666 ] 


882; 845 


767 

409I 

286; 

6 o6j 

S4l 

743| 


743| 

541 

873 

>■75* 

489 


964 

903 


1,410. 

823; 

848' 


1,028 

667 

822 


566 651 


756 1*1 *7 
... I 1,111 
4,228| 583 


68l 864 

... 986] 
363 98o| 

333 880 1 

I 

j 

243 j 9i 7| 

... ] 965! 

3,000! 1,33$ 


832 

832 

988| 

95’ 

8S6I 

I 

906 

954 

1,134 


I 


• i 

3,ooo.i,io?l 1,009] 


285) 

266! 

?7o| 

487 

487 


649' 

793 


379 

796 


780 775 


592' 

712, 


90 

2,266 


674 ; 1,839' 


1,046 

1,046 

1,067 

1,018 

888 

921 

9»S| 

1,221 

1,131 

294 

750 

718 

6S9 

659 


666 | 

151 

151 

816) 

413) 

500 

7?s| 

49° i 
848 

848 

492 

944 
l ,460 
1,182 

951 

941 

824 
990 

825 

82$ 

941) 

1,078 

854 

910 

968 

1,391 

1,06s 

2,00s 

800 

836 

726 

776 


S66| 

371 

371 

846 

436] 

843 

1.052 

1.052 

S3?j 

944 

1,108 

>.759 


957 

952 

807 1 
4,600 

1.714 


860! 

860 


6si 
657 

6$7 

753 

3c*S 

690 
$7“ 
718 

718 

S80 

915 
1,907 
702 

1,222 

1,000 

947 

829 
809 
1,015 

831 
831 
l,oi9| 950 


a 849 

885 


$90 

919 

1,705 


1,140 

577 

862 

819 

428 

1,119 


946' 


1,056 

958 


980 

1,101 

1,445 


1,363 

910 

788 

808 

841 

$86 


6$l 


81 
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[Chapter XI. 
[Occupations. 
STATEMENT 


Class, Order and Sulnorder of Occupations. 

n 

«e 

5 

« 


t 

£ 

53 

4 

4 

27. Paper 

28. B<s>ks and Prints 

29. \Y atchcs, docks hihI scientific 

instruments 

30. Curving and engraving 

31. Toys and curiosities 

32. Music and musical instruments ... 

33. Necklaces, garlands, sacred threads, 

bracelets and beads, &e„ 

34. Furniture 

3ft. Harness ... 

3«, Tools and Machinery 

37. Arms and Ammunition 

1,019 

910 

787 

*55 

600 

9 2 S j 

1,002 

500 

889 

M$2 

981 

T 

>.185 

3001 

j 

1,334 

417} 

1.077! 

XI.— Sr ITLKMKNTAKY KEql’ IKEMENTb.. . 

9Si 

9S6! 

38. Fool ami Fur 

39. Silk 

40. Cottou ... ... 

41. JJemp, (lax and coir, &o 

42. Dress 

67 s 

1,043 

87S 

871 

877 

762| 

8S7 

748! 

L4S2 

XII. — Textile Fabrics ano bless 

8S0 

964 

43. Cold, Silver and precious stones ... 

44. Brass, Cop|>er and Bell metul 

4ft. Tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead ... 
46. Iron and steel 

878 

1,031 

846 

826 

953 

1,007 

333 

1,198 

XIII.— Metals ano Precious Stones ... 

876 

1,036 

47. Glass and China ware 

48. Earthen aud Stoneware 

1,447 

975 

919 

XIV. — Glams, Porxry and Stoneware 

986 

919 

49. Wood ami Immboos 

50. Caue, matting and leaves, &e. ... 

9? 2 
1,765 

790 

IMS 

XV.— Wood, cane and leaves, &c. ... 

986 

873 

51. Gums, Rosins and similar Forest 

produce 

52. Drugs, dyes, pigments, &c. 

800 

711 

800 

593 

XVI.— Drubs, dyes, bums, &e. 

] 712 

652 

53. Leather, horns, bones and grease... 

| 817 

668 

XVI. — Leather 

817 

668 

D. — PREPARATION & SUPPLY 01 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES 

9So 

931 

54. Money and .securities 

55. General merchandise 

56. Dealing unspecified 

57. «. Brokers* agents... 

57. b. Contractors, Farmers 

57, Middlemen 

1,186 

903 

912 

811 

1,032 

991 

766 

1.169 

3 

899 

9P0 

XV111.— Commerce 

967 

834 

58. a. Administration 

58. b. Working staff 

58. , Railways 

59. a. Carts, Carriages, Trains, 8 cv. ... 

* 59. b. Pack animals 

59. R<wd 

60. a. Vessel owners, Agents, &c. 

867 

844 

852 

609 

846 

645 

b 2 3 
5?3 

396 

675 

432 


1 

i 

i 

1 

S3 

1 

J* 

« 

i 

8 

as 

■3 

e 

1 

Indur. 

j * 

at 

1 

Total Telingana. 

*6 

£ 

i 

e 

a 

< 

i 

1,148 

( 

857 

! 

... | 

132 

683 

84)000 

657 1,570' 2,4?8 

62$ 


76 ' 


3 Si 666 

... 

1,000 

750 i) 5 °o 

7 So 


... : 


... 


760 

200 



... 

... | 

... 


... 1 

1397 , 



18 

576 

1,000 

428 


... 1 

V 78 



... 

... 





926 3,400 


799 

I1O65 

1,014 

980 

847 

63 1| 

1 

939 

860 

1,042 





60 

... 

552 2»2SO 

312 

783 


i,n8j 

7.50° 

1,328 


985 

912 

729 

1,000 

1,000 

833 ; 

1,067 

1,400 


839 

778 

7*5 

750 

871 

2,971 

875 

1,400 

l.l8S 

559 


789 

1,039 

947 

683 

1,426 

1,187 

957 

973 ; 1,020 

993 

804 

844 

874 

1,122 

884 

895 

740' 1,008 

2,768 

4,000 

G 590 

289 

1,362 

2,64$ 

1,870 

1,268 

699 

971 

843 

8,9 

2,688 

1,203 

9 S 5 

1,062 

1,114 

78 S 

436 

116 

803 

537 

88l 

334 

632 

779 5,778 

91 2 

1,113 

1,348 

765 

768 

1,043 

929 

944 

98l 

97s 

873 

916 

1,028 

1,132 

972 

989 

954 

854 

918 

898 

897 

9$3 

948 

901 

921 

939 

946 

623 

1,023 

944 

843 

1,384 

725 

962 

644 

654 

556 

1,083 

7 M 

500 

2*797 

1,070 

1,004 

»> 5 S 9 

7,500 

878 

8l6 

751 

913 

828 

752 

86s 

854 

94 S 

875! 

i 

886 

854 

928 

974 

838 

qoS 

871 

890 

I 

1 





1,436 1,800 

M 

771 

802 

938 

875 

928 

932 

884 1,103 

884 

77 i 

802 

938 

875 

928 

932 

88s 

1,103 

884 

740 

910 

889 

769 

937 

! 828 

838 

833 

918 

728 

927| 832 

95 o 

995 

1.340 

922 

1,020 

966 

734 

925 

863 

822 

9 S 7 i 

1,020 

869 

872 

929 

G °57 

4,333 

3 S 6 

4,049 



765 

... 

*»• 

964 

1,106 

743 

023 

996 

‘869 

873 

1,092 

846 

1,038 

>,605 

417 

1,378 

991 

960 

811 

l,06l 

846 

542 

606 

290 

401 

559 

785 

546 

978 

956 

542 

606 

290 

401 

559 

735 

546 

978 

956 

880 

869 

873 

934 

945 

903 

909 

943 

889 

1,031 

519 

J. 5 B 

i,os6 

812 

1,183 

1,032 

948 

1,033 

1 2,000 

444 

1,824 

1,139 

... 

1,204 

1)215 

42 

... 

992 


277 


30, $82 

1,546 

1,207 

992 

1,089 

3,000 




90 


761 

611 

... 

496 

515 

274 

1 337 

2,401 

219 

749 

887 

900 

505 

5»5 

274 

337 

2)245 

219 

7 So 

721 

900 

959 

1,020 

L 585 

1,120 

4,142 

i,i 97 

1,169 

964 

1,073 





• A 


867 

1,500 

... 

1,000 

2,808 

419 



* 105 

785 

450 

154 

1,000 

2,808 

419 

... 


105 

806 

545 

154 

617 

798 

552 

8g8 

287 

490 

497 

1,037 

202 

707 

148 

1,000 

900 

1,343 

1,032 

929 

730 

668 

6 $0 

578 

588 

900 

6 S 3 

749 

630 

986 

55 $ 
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t 

Political Divisions excluding 












. 


Railways. 


1 

! 

=3 

54 

i 

'p 

«s 

1 

s 

a? 

P 

•s 

ft 

| 

! 

95 

* 

I 

f 

c 

0 

i 

k 

So 

« 

9 

a 

«3 

E 

X 

US 

i 

E- 

jS 

« 

f 

•a 

03 

Provincial Total 

a 

•1 

h 3 

* 

G* 

t- 

« 

A 

p 

a- 

35 

£ 

£ 

•B 

1 

4 

£ 

i 

< 

800 

1,000 

666 

738 

417 

* 

>.> 7 i 

576 

666 

1,000 

• 

1,500 

333 

1,214 

852 
61 1 

... 

811 

937 

S23 

5.350 

1,111 

191 

1,212 

863 

770 

559 

1,076 

866 

... 

... 

... 

333 


200 

333 

... 


1,800 

1,800 


778 


750 

200 

1,800 

787 





... 

... 




1,400 

... 


333 


655 

• •• 


600 


... 

44 

... 



... 


1,896 

9,550 

7 20 



594 

•** 

... 

... 


1,321 


... 

1,000 

1,000 


1,060 

600 


2,666 

333 

9 ?S 

1,116 

i f m 

972 

692 

2,964 

1,260 

851 

1,568 

1,372 

312 

70 S 

1,062 

1,25° 

1,160 

857 

1,313 

$42 

965 

668 

873 

7 H 

1,234 

500 

846 

966 

667 


1,00? 

764 

1,091 

1,014 

604 

i, 5°5 

916 

873 

1,134 

933 

831 

902 

880 

1,127 

1,080 

384 

860 

6a*i 

i, 5 i 7 

918 

7»4 

1,074 

246 

838 

1,167 

128 

689 

480 


764 

774 

1,000 

1,095 

465 

2,232 

1,000 

871 

21 


277 

453 


1,091 

844 

1,000 

639 

1,383 

736 

121 

855 


*.469 

1,174 

1,206 

738 

883 

1,067 

597 

778 

1,201 

800 

1,000 

973 

1,094 

S84 

1,112 

878 

957 

* 8$i 

864 

866 

1,020 

971 

884 

921 

95 > 

1,369 

969 


899 

S90 

925 

88? 

945 

756 

700 

1,131 

1,071 

*.854 

833 

1,200 

804 

6,000 

740 

2 , 45 ° 


1,723 

1,528 

2,725 

i, 2 5 i 

2,307 

1,334 

1,243 

984 

1,211 

1,040 

l,OSl 

970 

1,212 

1,307 

1,128 

300 

1,072 

1,277 

883 

1,066 

1,118 

884 

•.S »7 

938 

7*9 

450 

| 500 

906 

395 

5.3 4 

1,192 

1,600 


846 

684 

577 

1,102 

1,105 

752 

1,211 

798 

854 

860 

a, 278 

1,007 

1,071 

982 

98s 

1,023 

521 

969 

878 

1,121 

1,000 

972 

1,007 

1,2 08 

896 

1,012 

997 

1,004 

1,006 

973 

1,201 

1,221 

1,101 

44S 

1,011 

1,039 

924 

1,020 

1,073 

967 

944 

887 

906 

873 

889 

908 

«S 3 

845 

939 

8S4 

... 

91? 

9? 2 

90 2 

918 

876 

90 8 

614 

S 99 

79 S 

907 

29 $ 

706 

1,040 

lS6 

7 >o 

894 

571 

S ?7 

916 

883 

714 

795 

1,016 


722 

506 

2,000 

843 

1,332 

103 

l88 

57 i 

136 


696 

914 

821 

2,390 

137 

821 

1,088 

970 

924 

826 

9l8 

807 

956 

87 S 

865 

500 

885 

880 

811 

916 

893 

1,008 

9 Si 

876 

889 

870 

828 

884 

784 

844 

905 

838 

421 

890 

9 ii 

828 

S8S 

841 

940 

1,500 

... 

... 



?. 9 SS 


814 


837 


1,984 



2,954 


1,447 

1,072 

914 

961 

924 

1,129 

982 

824 

909 

1 

915 

922 

856 

955 

860 

931 

1,072 

914 

961 

924 

1,129 

982 

824 

814 

909 

837 


916 

9?2 

854 

957 

860 

937 

894 ; 

87s 

928 

924 

879 

89 S 

743 

S62 

874 

813 


860 

860 

843 

891 

833 

851 

92 5 j 

1,001 

1,180 

1,047 

731 

1,020 

804 

974 

1,117 

983 


95 i 

1,043 

810 

994 

987 

1.117 

899 

902 

992 

949 

843 

923 

758 

903 

967 

869 


891 

918 

828 

91? 

878 

[ 920 



1,000 



18: 


1,333 


1,333 

•• 1 

764 

4,:- 00 

667 

100 

1,333 

800 

1,293 

856 

812 

763 

91 S 

911 

2,301 

984 

740 

i ,579 


969 

884 

899 

983 

1,327 

667 

1,296 

856 

81? 

763 

91 $ 

908 

2,301 

999 

740 

i ,578 

... ! 
1 

89? 

i,o?9 

715 

977 

1,327 

685 

8aJ 

825 

930 j 

920 

955 

, 

918 

847 

719 

954 

819 


725 

588 

517 

938 

825 

702 

834 

82S 

930 

920 

9 SS 

918 

847 

719 

954 

819 

... i 

725 

670 

5 J 7 

938 

| 

S2S 

• 

702 

1,056 

905 

968 

95 * 

1,003 

90b 

S83 

972 

1,06? 

954 

430 

931 

919 

877 

1 

959 

964 

939 

1,125 

1,005 

874 

1,191 

1,108 

1,009 

M 55 

6 S 7 

2,000 

1,203 

429 

l,036 : 

882 

1 ,046 

1,041 

1 1,111 

1,12* 

... 

950 

... 

792 


200 


200 

273 

1,208, 

1,159 

1,420 

797 

; 200 

1,077 

1,046 

1,065 

533 

1,023 

595 

916 

1 , 3$4 

949 

685 

1,043 

200 

1,015 

1,251 

900 

1,039 

i ,°47 

754 


803 

413 

1,125 

800 

... 

1,095 

739 

2,930 

385 

1,149 

325 

3,000 

847 

2,138 

81? 

740 

64 

24,9$$ 

2,444 

10,600 

5,056 

1,0s 5 

721 

5 ii 

721 

1,297 

4,423 

409 

1,329 

650 

989 

778 

326 

17,616 

1,66s 

10,600 

3,229 

4,130 

757 

560 

944 

3S1 

l,276j 

4,117 

412 

1,096 

854 

990 

>iOS6 

1,016 

866 

1,103 

709 

992 

1,338 

875 

779 

1,059 

323 

1,078 

1 

1,223 

117 

1,030 

1,048 

887 




... i 


103 

... i 

86? 

... 1 

833 

5o6 

711 


780 

103 

833 

867 


i 

3,000 


• • 

1 , 348 ! 

1 ,87 1 i 

•876 

1,200 

1,014 

620 

73 ? 

208 

879 

1,014 

8l 2 



3,000 

667 

1 

561 

1, 3631 

876 

1,200, 

1,006 

613 

730 

208 

780 

516 

1,006 

829 

ig 

317 , 

1,48$ 

832 

411 

717 

626 

2,379 

5,600 

713 

646 

858 

777 

533 

341 

8931 

304 

688 

640 


565 

782; 

454 

930 

643 

548 

776 

691 

492 

744 

494 

76l 

66a 

$ 06 , 
*** ! 

$$4 

663 

2,606 

68l 

794 

4$1 

742 

659 

... 

648 j 

692 

617 

... 1 

! 

735 

1 - 

1 

605 

530 
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Section III. — Proportions of the sexes. [Chapter XI. 

Para. 481.] Statistics. [Occupations. 

~~ STATEMENT 


Class, ( rderand Sulwonlcr uf Occupations 

Hyderabad. 

2 

§ 

i 

«U* 

5 

ae 

M 

M 

1 

OS* 

fi 

# 

' 1 

1 s 

j « 

i £ 

« 0 . b. Working stall' 

1,2 SC 

58 

I 

0 72 

73 

1 

8 697 

60 , Water ... 

1,3 S f 

S80 72 

73 

8 697 

61. a. Portal and other messengers 

<} 3 £ 

630' 57 

3 Sl6' 848 

61 . h. Telegraph and Telephone... 

84* 

1,000' ... 

617 57 

... 

999 

61 . Messages ... 

935 

3 Sl6 850 

62 . Storage and weighing 

1,12$ 

653 46 

I 

2 ,S 00 i 222 

1 

XIX.— Transport and «t» -rack 

790 

1 

453 ' 63; 

1 

1 

647 6ll 

B.— COMMBHCE, TItANSl’OliT AN 1 ) 

901 

66o, 773 

884 1.170 

STORAGE. 

»>.'!. a. PriohtH, ministers, Ac. 

63 . h. Suhridiary KrligiuuB bcrviccs 

961 

1,41c 

>: Q?. 

1 

1,164 

1 

i 

l; 1,133 

8?8 

756; 815 

1,043 

953 

63 . Religion 

821 

8 ?5 

839 

1,05c 

1,045 

64 . Education 

1,091 

70* 

673 

648 

621 

65 . Literature 

878 

6,OOC 

667 

?,l 43 

889 

66. Law ... 

88 S 

3,000 

1,?25 

640 

384 

67 . a. Practitioner 

1,315 

1 ,01 a 

913 

936 

833 

67 . h. Subsidiary medical services 

938 

3 57 

625 

857 

67 . Medicine ! 

1,183 

935 

910 

1,002 

834 

6ft. a. Engim-ers and surveyor* 1 

702 

750 

2,000 

102! 

68, h, Subsidiary stall ... ... ...j 

1,14* 


739 

91 

619 

68. Engineering and survey ... 

816 


724 

I96 

455 

69 . a. Astronomy ami natural science ... 



69 . b. Minor sciences 1 

829 

75 ? 

800 

1.143 

667 

69 . Other sciences 

820 

75 ? 

800 

1,143 

667 

70 . Pictorial art, sculpture, Ac. 

966 

167 

483 

1,036 

155 

7 1 . Music, acting and da n cing 

3,181 

995 

828 

1,163 

632 

XX. — Learn bd ani* Autistic; profession* 

1,242 

S74 

8?4 

1,000 

864 

72 . Sport 

894 

S48 

1,394 

806 

1,034 

73 . a. Catching, training and exhibiting 
animals... 

840 

5 , 57 i 

640 

1,066 

73 . b. Conjuring, fortune-telling and 
similar exhibitions 

1,020 

3,232 

1,230 

842 

534 

73 . v . Acrobatic and athletic exhibitions... 

21307 

1,470 

1 , 5 °° 

1,580 

193 

73 , d. Services of places of entertainment 

384 

73 . Exhibitions and games 

3 ,$S 6 | 

3,122 

1,222 

1,057 

2.87 

XXI. — Sports and am usementb 

2,491 

1,640 

1,298 

1,000 

361 

F.— PROFESSIONS 

1 

i,?7o| 

960 

883 

1,000 

837 

74 , a. Earth-work and spocial branches of 
labour 

i 

1,006' 

984 

1,620 

1,020 

3.567 

1*513 

74 . 1 ». Cunenl unskilled labour ... 

1,278 

L 753 

1,887 

2,011 

74 . Unskilled lal>our 

1,273 

1,703 

1,868 

1,893 

1,539 

75 . Undefined and disreputable means 
of livelihood 

I 

i, 427 j 

806 

872 

i f io8 

860 

XXIII, — Indefinite 

i, 297 | 

1,324 

1,343 

1,639 

1,207 

76 . a. Property and allowances ... 

1,6451 

5.588 

644 

2.571 

9,379 

76 . b. Charity and endowments 

819 

942! 

1,000 

872 

828 

76 . Property and Alms 

892 

956 , 

995 

875 

859 

77 . a. Pensions 3 

77 . b. Prisoners, Ac 

1230$ 

63J 

906 

872 

L 550 

324 

77 . At the public charge 

1.2l7j 

9 ° 6 j 

' 87 ? 

L 5 So 

3 ?S 

XXIV, — Independent of work 

1 ,o86| 

953 

992 

886 

846 

0 .— INDEFINITE AND INDEPENDENT 

1,201; : 

1,278 

1,303 

1.539 

1,1 68 

Orand Total 

932 j 

966 

975 

953 

947 





<S 





i 

1 

E 

) *4 





a 

1 


p 

So 

s 

*5 

! 1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

*£ 

w 

p 

2 

1 m 

e 

< 

a 

80c 

) 36 

T 

6 61! 

1 691 

6 S6: 

3 692 

80c 

) 36 

6 61I 

1 691 

6 56l 

3 692 

723 

19 ) 

5 | 58c 

! ••• 

’ ll 

7 89I 

7 6 (* 

1 1,100 
5 

721 

2O! 

3 58c 

> 76i 

1 891 

l 1,100 

90c 

» 78 : 

2 2,80* 

> 89 ! 

co 

00 

r 804 

855 

63 ! 

i 733 

66; 

> 963 

' 587 

1.075 

1,309] 970 

94 * 

> 964 

985 

868 

96 * 

1 

> 7,312 

1,141 

1,073 

362 

95 i 

795 

1 861 

95* 

1 1,253 

819 

905 

809 

> 1,561 

954 

1 , 23 $ 

1 788 

798 

1,091 

508 

' 614 

78? 

636 

3,000 

1,068 


1,45s 

901 

2 

2,500 

79 ? 

786 

919 

668 

786 

779 

1,042 

1,017 

988 

1,066 

1,041 

166 


1,000 

871 


2,000 

75 ? 

1,042 

1,012 

982 

1,066 

1,084 

1,300 



600 


1,666 

1,647 

192 

924 

95 o 

2,250 

1,500 

1.647 

192 

747 

975 

2,250 

6,000 

*896 

693 

841 

82S 

1,401 

6,000 

896 

693 

841 

828 

1,401 

281 


... 

684 


1,105 

1,400 

1,124 

i ,299 

1,063 

740 

943 

968 

1,125 

995 

939 

872 

1,095 

4,000 

9lb 

1,077 

388 

*375 



1,000 

1 . 0 S 7 



722 

406 

482 

1,218 

7,833 

898 

700 

1,312 

1,129 

182 

1,605 




384 


696 

ce 

0 

6ll 

1,173 

836 

1,095 

1,897 

910 

663 

1,173 

691 

1,067 

938 

966 

1,077 

1,003 

920 

892 

2,033 

1,899 

1,741 

2 342 ' 

1,505 

1,051 

981 

1,445 

1,672 

1,662 

1,656 

9,026 

1,163 

1,900 

1,453 

1,530 

1,905 

1 » J 59 

981 

1,179 

835 

928 

1,042 

1,007 

1,401 

1,418 

1,345 

1,389 

1,624 

1,124 

2 , 67 S 

3 , 5 l 6 

2,923 

?, 2$7 

$, 84 i 

2,690 

986 

1,048 

1,034 

942 

826 

890 

992 

1,087 

1,049 

963 

881 

% 

909 

1,423 

970 

1,194 

956 

909 


.. 

14 


4,000 

1,423 

412 

1,145 

956 

906 

1,000 

1,093 

958 

998 

886 

905 

L 459 

1,367 

1,308 : 

1.330 

U 5 

1,091 * 

94 i 

1,004 

1 

983 

958 

969 

1,078 
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Namier. | 

Naldrug. 

Bldar. 

'5 

i 

Sirpur Tandnr. 

Total Mahratwara. 

Gulbarga. 



M78 

48 


646 

4,45o 

... 

... 

1,478 

43 

... 

646 

4,450 

488 

194 

1,000 

2.195 

500 

1,120 

4,500 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

$oo 


488 

194 

1,000 

*,149 

500 

937 

4,5 oo 

281 

... 

81s 

667 

26,000 

953 

805 

S82 

S09 

728 

680 

4,744 

697 

897 

944 

879 

78s 

932 

833 

911 

1,229 

628 

802 

1.30s 

1,228 

1,333 

919 

Sii 

1,078 

1,082 

71s 

i t oo6 

98 

871 

788 

l,0$o 

1,070 

728 

1,017 

120 

873 

781 

522 

1,079 

1,07s 

56i 

304 

78 s 

462 

... 

... 

... 

100 

... 

17 

77 

778 

920 

8,7 

913 

3,000 

795 

i,66j 

892 

497 

877 

889 

... 

298 

8,681 

... 

... 

... 


857 

1,094 


892 

497 

877 

889 

783 

806 

867 

1$6 

... 

7,000 

2,000 

1,708 

i,53o 

733 

SS6 

... 

7,000 

2,000 

1,708 

1,542 

733 

1,112 

1,182 

i,245 

1,000 

J.S74 

1,083 

,.577 

1,112 

1,182 

3,245 

1,000 

1,S74 

1,114 

1.577 

466 

898 

1,017 

540 

1,291 

"779 

789 

889 

1,011 

840 

308 

271 

849 

808 

1,08a 

800 

308 

1,268 

517 

788 

265 

$00 

... 

... 


333 

209 

... 

7S9 

1,873 

3,631 

7,882 

246 

1,346 

716 

764 

560 

i,573 

428 

... 

661 

976 

724 

1,069 

1,298 

75S 

317 

899 

833 

77a 

l t O$2 

1,071 

83S 

3$l 

872 

748 

877 

1,017 

847 

830 

279 

9S» 

80S 

8,086 

86s 

636 

1,363 

1,800 

1,103 

1,051 

7,852 

1,221 

1,201 

1,089 

1,447 

1,28s 

1,279 

*.844 

1,218 

1,189 

1,09s 

1,448 

1,280 

1.271 

9i« 

1,289 

691 

1,104 

941 

976 

1,008 

>,*46 

1,222 

1,081 

1.097 

1,375 

1,213 

1,222 

4,547 

9,000 

2,829 

1.197 

161 

3,029 

15*777 

8$0 

847 

948 

859 

1,86s 

891 

976 

687 

8S1 

97S 

862 

1,729 

913 

1,049 

S,aop 

4,000 

1,181 

776 

2,000 

932 

4,000 

805 

5.*©P 

4,000 

1,181 

776 

2,000 

933 

80S 

889 

8$* 

977 

858 

• 

*1,731 

914 

1,046 

7,88? 

1,161 

1,064 

i»o$4 

1,419 

1,161 

1,197 

97 i 

9S7 

978 

962 

982 

966 

975 


tH 

X 


5°4 

504 

496 

684 

517 

$62 


57? 

762 


596 

769 

748 
8 $9 
280 
848 
724 
57 1 
719 

783I 

783 

863 

863 

1,01s 

$83 


697 

1,063 

2 o8 | 

S8 i 

676 

$00 

S94| 

611 

68s! 


M89 

1,198 

2,290 


1,239 

2,7*7 

958 

996 

7o4| 

701 


987 

1,178 

969 


i£> 

a 

a 


w 

I 

H 
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Kailw a vs. 


£ 

y < 


89s 

1 ,026 


711 

713 

710 

3 $o 

89 s 

i,o?6 


7 U| 713 

710 

350 

1,032 

76? 

? 4 S 

774 

: 477 

6 so 

1 , 16 -s 

5 * 0 

333 

636 

«S 7 

805 

l.C'f 0 

1,011 

l S? 

419 

7S6 

479 

651 

! 1,183 

3,500 

897 

413 

89? 

1,204 

1 

45 S 

«>. 

465 

750 

601 

677 

696 


74 <• 

788 

981 

579 

98 ? 

1 ,006 

880 

96 ? 

938 

773 

269 

1,080 

1,??0 

i,oSo 

86 S 

1,070 

809 


864 

68 h 

943 

1,01 5 

1,013 

805I 269 

899 

799 

980 

I.0O6 

762 

693 

143 

776 

814 

646 

65 ? 

917 

5?7 

310 

$19 

1.647 

876 

17 

685 

995 

77 

875 

1,121 

61.7 

766 

992 

740 

1,600 

927 

739 

S81 

1,017 


57 i 

1 ,000 

903 

, 597 

3,1 ?3 

7,000 

99 ? 

842 

1,545 

9?7 

738 

897 

1,0? 5 

667 


333 

60? 

1,300 

$*»? 


737 

777 

846! 1,455 

4 H 

1,0,? 

667 

75 o 

667 

817 

1.443 

4 ?S 

1,070 

842 

i,i 59 


1,052 

1,001 

933 

1,056 

842 

1.159 


1,05? 

i,o $5 

033 

1,056 

814 

919 


7 ? 1 

36 

1,281 

1,084 

835 


1,069 

i,i 59 

834 

704 

961 

812 


931 

887 

890 

885 

1,031 

719 


930 

708 

1,285 

1 

849 

1,600 

1,007 


680 

54 

780 

457 

984 

799 

... 

1,253 

704 

J,o6q| 

1,361 

740 

755 


7S7 

1,004 

5^4 

554 

1,106 

905 


875 


987 

816 

... 

866 

773 

887 

838 

989 

809 


959 

763 

993 

840 

963 

812 

469 

920 

881 

921 

881 

1,92 3 

1,151 

581 

7S 5 

1,309 

1,466* 

1 ,o')S 

1,24? 

i»? 5 ? 

350 

1.418 

1,479 

1.741 

i,:*o 

1,244 

l ,?49 

488, 

1,413 

1,477 

1,7?? 

1,3 ? 4 

2,775 

1,200 

1,138 

961 

893 

904 

1,0/1 

1,299 

1,243 

1 

vQ 

O 

1,291 

l, 3?4 

1,343 

1 , 7 $? 

1,317 

3 , 4?6 

58 

?, 75 i 

?, 39 o 

3 ,n ?7 

3,847' 

951 

9631 

600 

9 i 9 

1,016 

1 888 

854! 

96? 

1.O06' 

351 

943 

1,033 

9 oi | 

; 8S1 

i ,393 

W 

S 75 

1,144 

l,H 5 

744 ; 

809 


... 

500 

30 



! 4,ooo 

1,393 

863 

773 

1,107 

731 

744 

901 

966 

1,004 

508 

955 

1,026 

897 

880 

1,217 

1,199 

581 

1,235 

1,283 

1,261 

1,185 

991 

977 

556 

964! 

969 

962 

966 


i^s 

1,0? s 

r, -o| 
6 2 < 
6 ’9] 
962 


6S4 

981 


777 

8S9 

679 

760 

S>7 

974 


005 

(■oS 

n>4 

S?5 

8S 

1,098 


648 

813 


1,029 

1,325 

99i 

966 

885 

896 


778| 1.170 
571 790 

776 1,129 
702 
1,1 36 
892 


907 

907 


1.159 781 

M59 777 

919 924 

843 1,612 


8 S4 1,139 

74 i 858 

1,078 1,874 
1 ,1 1 S 2,510 

68? 10,066 
9 ° 5 3 S+ 

8 S6 3,31 s 

i 

877 , i, 9 J 3 

I 

Si 1 1 1,177 


1,050, 

♦ ,?41 
l,?36j 
1,239 


nS9 

1.529 

i,S0S 

894 


1,237 i,3M 


3,49S 

92?| 

9Si 

915 

912 


951 

1,198 

976 


1.7' '7 

873 

9l8 

1,221 

63 

1,209 


1,0$4 

1,242 

941 
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Para. 183.] Error in Table XVII.C. [Occupations, 

482.— Sex proportion. — III the brief space of this review, we shall 
not attempt anything more than a cursory examination of the provincial pro- 
portions of the sexes in the classes and orders. Taking the classes, we observe 
that A comes last with the lowest proportion of 70S females per 1,000 males 
Of the three orders that compose this class, Administration conies first with 782, 
the proportion tailing to 520 in Order HI., other states’ service. The reason 
that appears most patent for this abnormal proportion is the custom, prevailing 
among the members of this class, of remaining bachelors as in Order II., Defence, 
or of leaving their women folk behind in their native homes, whenever they go 
in quest of employment, But the fact of Order II., showing a better proportion ; 
than III, is inexplicable. Next, in Class C., the proportion, though much higher^ 
is still far below the provincial mean. Here wc have 8G4 females to 1,000 males, 
against 001 in the province. Thogreatest diversity in the sexes is noted in barbers 
and indoor servants. Classes B., D., E., and Jj\, approximate very closely to the 
provincial ratio, with proportions varying from 920 in F., to 932 in E. Of the 
ordeis comprising these classes, the lowest proportion (540) is furnished by Order 
IV., Live-stock, followed or rather preceded, by X., Vehicles and vessels (674)^ 
XIX., Transport and storage (077j, XVII., Leather, &e., (72 j) and IX., Buildings, 
&c., (780). Perhaps the nomadic habits and temporary sojourn in foreign lands, 
characteristic of some of the occupations comprised, may be answerable for the low 
proportions. Again, Orders Xll., Textile fabrics and dress, (1,01 1), XVIIL, Com- 
merce, ( i, 078 )aiul VIII., Light, firing and forage (1, 1 03), show proportions tending 
to the other extreme. It is difficult to trace these anomalies to their true causes. 
Lastly, (Jla>s G., shows such an abnormal figure as 1,235. This is contri buted by 
Order XX11L, Indefinite, including the very largely represented mass of general 
labourers. 

Section IV. -OCCUPATIONS COMBINED WITH 
AGRICULTURE. 


483. — Error in Table XVII. C. — The statistics of occupations combin- 
ed with agriculture, were issued as a Supplementary Return, in the shape of Table 
X \ II. (J., and this section is devot* d to a discussion of the figures calculated thereon. 
But before we proceed to au actual discussion of the statistics, it is nocessary to 
point out that the figures m column 3 of our printed Table XVII C., uro wrong. 
In accordance with the instructions oi tiic imperial Census Commissioner, already : 
quoted in the first section of this chapter, as well as from those contained in a . 
circular subsequently issued, it is evident that the figures in column 3 of this 
Tablu, ( viz .— Total persons returned under each, in 'fable XVII A. ; including - 
those combining it with agriculture), ought to coincide with the totals found 
in Tables XVII. A and B. In the case of our Table, such is not the case. No 
pains were spared to •trace the cause of this discrepancy , which however, was 1 
unfortunately detected after the Tables had been issued from the Press, The ! 
instructions given to the abstraction establishment as well as’ to t the Assistant in 
charge were carefully scrutinised, with the result that they were found to be in 
perfect accordance with th #se issued by the Imperial Census Commissioner. The 
mistake probably arose from the abstracting establishment, that was told Off to 
this duty, having taken the total population of those territorial units only, whore 


ChhjterXt.] • Section IV.— CombmeU Occupation^ 31!l 

Occupations,] Occupation combined with Agriculture. [l’ura. J8 I. 

there wore found any fureou^Wdug ngric^'^^T^^hcr 
occupation. The elact cause of error t, not known and it cau sorro no useful 

z f z:z xz: “ out - m —■ * * 

. . 48 t'7 h ° OOUpa ; tion ® oomb “ edwitIlA S™ulture.-l,,tl,oi,.li,„v 

statement, the percentages l„r„o by each .«-npatiu.i to the total of, he combined 
occupations, as well as the percentages of the combined Hgures to the total ol 
the occupation concerned, are shown# 

STATEMENT No. i>31. 


Occupations. 


Percentage l/^ntago 
ofeacltfe. 

the total of h K“ r V H i° ~d 
combined ? 

occupations. 0 * cu I"‘ tlo 1 11 = 

concerned. ^ 


Occupations. 


IVrcciilujo 1 >' r, ''iitagc 
of curb t„ ‘•'""I’lncl 

tin- total „f h «" r ' » K> 
<*< > it 1 1 ti nod * u,! “ 

occupations. WT,, P ntlu « 

COUfOMUkl 


3. Office Superintendent!*, 

& c 

4. Messengers, Constables, 

&c 

Service or Impbrial and 
Provincial Governments. 

8. Headmen when not 

agriculturists 

9. Accountants 

11. Watchmen and other 

menials 

VILLAGE SkRVICB 

12. Officers 

13. Non-CommissionedOffi- 

cers and Privates 


25. Cattle breeders 

26, Herdsmen 

31. Sheep and goat breed- 
ers and dealers 

Stock breeding & dealing, 

35. Ilorso and elephant 
breeders, &c. 

Subsidiary Services ro 
Stock 

46. Betel-leaf growers, &c. 

51. Market gardeners, & c. 

52, Gardeners, seedsmen, 

&c. 

Interest in Land 

69, Barbers 

63. Washermen, &c. 

66. Indoor Servants 

Personal and Domestic • 
Services 


1‘5 I 21 
o-i 


14-1 33 

9'5 I 


74. Sweepers, &c. 


I 97. Country spirit scllers.tNcc. 
j 93. Toddydrawurs uud sel- 
| ltTrt 

105. Ndt preparers and 

! * Hors 

106, Awita-tidu, &e. ( sellers 
1 09. Gnxrrs and general 

condiment dealers ... 

Drink, (.oniumrntm and 
NAItOOTH'i . 

! 16. < hi pressers and hellers,, 

118. v il nike dealers 


125, Firewood and gruss 

gatherers 

131. lluy, Su., contractors 
uud dealers 

Fuel and Forage 

137, Stone uud murblej 

workers ... ...I 

138. MtlHOllh ... ...j 

141. Mud wall and root | 

builders 

Artificers in Huielmni; ,.i 

l 

153. Pujxir makers, &c. ...| 

Paper, &<• ' 

' 189. Bangle makers uud m l- 1 

1 1 • f 8 1U glllhS... 

192. lleml makers and sellers 
194. Flower garland makers 
and sellers ... 

Necklaces, Huacki.ets, &*•... ! 

i 

220. Blank* l wcuvtrs andj 

sellers ... ...! 

221. Woollen cloth mnnufuc- 1 

carers and sellers ...j 

Wool and Fur J 

228. Silk weavers aud dealers 


79. Batchers 

SI. Fisherman, Ac, ' 

Animal Food 

S3. Grain dealers... 


231. (yot'on dcarers, Hr. 

233. Cotton spilin' rs, Hr, 

234. • otton weuvi rs, He, 
237. Cotton dyers ... 


Vegetable Food 
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Para. 484.] Occupations combined with Agriculture. 

STATEMENT No. 231. -Concluded. 


[Chapter XI* 
[Occupations. 


Sub-order. 1 

Occupations. 

Percentage 
of each to 
the to al of 
combined 
occupations. 

Percentage 
of combined 
figures to 
total of 
occupation 
concerned. 

Sub-order. 

Occupations. 

Percentage 
of etch to 
the total of 
combined 
occupations 

Percentage 
of combined 
figures to 
total of 
occupetoB 
* concerned. 


1 

• 241. Ilomp rope makers and 








sellers 


3*1 





41 

J UTK, FLAX, 001 It, &C. 


0’6 


387 . Lock keepers, &c. ... 

0* 2 

12*1 


247. Tailors and darners ... 


0’1 

60 

Water 

0* 2 

10*6 


250. Hosiers and haberda- 
shers 

257. Piece-goods dealers ... 



399, Wei g kmen and mea- 
surers 


0*2 

42 

Dress 


0*1 

62 

Storage and Weighing ... 




260. Gold and silver workers 

P 1 

3'8 


401. Priests, & c 


0*9 


Gold, Silver and Precious 




402. Catechists, &c. 


5*7 

0*9 

43 




403. Exorcists/ &c 



Stones 

1* 1 

3*7 


404. Religious mendicants, 

&c. 

405. Church, temple conduc- 

tors, Sec. 



2S2. General workers in 
brass, &c 


0’3 


0* 8 

0* 2 

8*0 

1*7 

44 

Brass, Copper and Bell 
Metal 


0’1 

63 

Religion 

P 0 

5*0 


290. Blacksmiths 

Iron and Steel 

4* 4 

26*6 

64 

407. Principals, Sec 

Education 



46 

4' 4 

25*9 





298. Potters, See 

Earthen and Stoneware ... 

5* 3 

19-0 

65 

411. Private Secretaries, See, 

Literature 



48 

5* 3 

185 




304. Carpenters 




422. Practitioners without 




10* 3 

30’9 


diploma 



49 

Timber and Wood 

10- 3 

30’fl 

67 

Medicine 


0*1 


310. Leaf plato makers, &c.„ 


0-1 


437. Astrologers, &c. 

0* 2 

7*3 

50 

Cane work, matting, &c. ... 



69 

Other Sciences 

0* 2 



323. Forest produce collectors 


0*3 


440. Painters, &c 


16*4 

51 

Gums, wax and similar 



70 

Pictorial Art and Sculp- 




FOREST PRODUCE 


0’3 


ture 


15*6 


338. Tannors Sec 

339. Shoe-makers, Sec. 

341, Water-l»ag makers, See. 

0* 2 

5‘ 6 

4’ 0 

9*0 

20*0 

28-9 


444. Band Masters and 
players 


0*8 

53 

Leather, Sec 

9* 8 

20’4 

71 

Music, Acting, Dancing ... 


0*1 


347. Money lenders, See. ... 




448. Shikarics ... ... 




P 6 

24*7 

72 

Sport 



350. Money changers and 


testers 


0’1 



54 

Dealers in Money and Secu- 




462. * Tank diggers and 
excavators 




rities 

P 6 

15’3 


464. Quarrymen ... 


• Mill 

0*1 


352. r General merchants ... 


0’2 


466. Kicc-pounders and 

buskers ... 

0* 8 

30*2 






467. General laboul* ... 

55 

General Merchants 


0’2 






356. Shop-keepers unspecified 

3- 3 

14’0 

74 

Unskilled Labour 

0*87 

0*2 


Dealing unspecified 




468. Undefined and disre- 



56 

3' 3 

12*3 


putable moans of 
livelihood ... 




361, Farmers of opium, 




V 0 

0*7 


liquor, Sec 


0*2 

75 

Undefined, &c 

1*0 

0*7 

57 

Middlemen, Sc c 


0*1 


472. Mendicancy ... 

0* 1 

0*2 


375. Cart owners, &c. 


0*1 

76 

Property and Alms 

n* 1 

0*2 


37 7. Livery stable keepers. . . 


10*4 




378. Palki, Ac., owners, 
bearers, Se c 


0*3 


473, Pension, Civil Service.. 


0*1 


379. Pack bullock owners, 


77 

Supported at thb Public 




drivers, &c 

0* 3 

3*6 


charge 


0*1, 

69 

Koad 

i 

O’ 3 

1-7 

mmm 

Total 

100 
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[Para. 485. 

In the above statement, the highest percentage ’of the combined occup.- 
tons m found in l Sub-order 3, Village service, the overwhelming majority of 
which comes under the heading ' tenants'. This sublet takes up nearly half the 
total population returning combined occupations. The reason is notdilhcnlt to 
seek. This sub-ordcr includes thevillagcheadnien.thcaoceuntantsand the vilhe-o 
menials and watchmen, who combine agricultural pursuits with their profession 
of collecting the land revenue for Government, which at the best, yields but a 
pittance. The two former are hereditary owners and cultivators of land, but, as 
the return shows, the practice is more generally that of tenancy. In the case of 
the village menials and watchmen, however, there is a large proportion of persons 
returned as owners or occupants. Evidently therefore this backward and oppress- 
ed class of poople both own and cultivate the little strip of land allotted to them 
in the village economy. The carpenters, leather workers and personal and 
domestic servants come next in order, appropriating 10*3, i)’8 and 8*4 per cent 
respectively ot the persons returned as practising combined occupations. In the 
caste chapter, we have seen the part played by the carpenter in the village and 
this, no doubt, accounts for his community coming in for such a large percentage. 
The majority of the carpenters and leather workers appear as tenants. It may 
be stated that the leather workers as a class arc not very far removed in the social 


scale from the village watchmen and menials and the remarks in this case apply equal- 
ly well to this down trodden caste. The nature of the occupation of indoor ser- 
vants justifies the entry of by far the largest number of them as owners of land. 
The remaining occupations deserving notice are Potters (5 3 per cent), black- 
smiths (4*4), shop-keepers unspecified (3*3), money lenders (L*ti), fishermen 
(1*2), toddydrawers and sellers (1*2), gold and silver workers (i*l), religion 
(1-0) and undefined and disreputable means of livelihood (10). It is also curious 
to note that astrologers and medical practitioners without diploma figure in this 
statement, with proportions however insignificant, while astronomers, and diplo- 
maed medical gentlemen are conspicuous by their absence. Religious mendicants 
appear to be well of, as they constitute 0*8 per cent, most of whom are however 
tenants only. Rice-pounders and buskers come on a par, with 0*8 per cent, 
returned as wholly owners or occupants. It does not need much insight into 
agricultural matters to conjecture that these are not very far removed from the 
condition of the village menials who arc occupants of their scanty acres, or rather 
square yards. 


486. — Comparison with other Provinces. — In the following 
statement the percentages borne by the persons returned against each as pTaetising 
the occupations comprised therein, together with agriculture, to the total num- 
ber of persons of that order, in this province, are compared with similar propor- 
tions in other provinces. The statement is sufficiently self-explanatory and 
needs no remarks. 
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Section IV.— Combined Occupations. 


Para. 185.] Comparison with other Provinces. 

‘ STATEMENT No. 232. 


[Chapter XI. 
[Occupations. 


Order. 

1 

i 

Bombay. 

Punjab. 

i 

£ 

Hyderabad. 

1. Administration 



^8*01 

33*44 

17*40 

2*90 

28*56 

II. Defence 

... 

... ... 

1*07 

1*19 

7*55 

0*05 

0*01 

III. Other States’ Service 



26*85 

6*33 

4*96 


0*50 

IV. Pasture 




6'89 

5*64 

7*04 

0*94 

0*58 

V. Agriculture 

... 







VI. Personal and other service ... 




11*20 

10*14 

4*71 

2*65 

4*24 

VII. Food, &c. 




7*68 

4*55 

6*32 

1*97 

1*89 

VIII. Light and fuel, &c 




5*15 

11*56 

806 

3*97 

2*58 

IX. Buildings 


... ... 

5*66 

5*21 

4*24 

1*10 

0*41 

X. Vehicles and vessels 




8*42 

3*26 

1*75 

0*34 


XI. Supplementary 

... 



5*67 

5*80 

2*00 

1*21 

0*26 

XII. Textiles and dress 




4*73 

4*08 

5*65 

2*16 

0*35 

XIII. Metals, &c 

... 

IM 

8*95 

12*07 

9*31 

2*76 

10*46 

XIV. Earthenware and glass ... 




14*42 

15*36 

6*56 

1*64 

18*47 

XV. Wood and cane 




8*48 

13*94 

2020 

2*72 

20*85 

XVI. Dyes, gums and drugs, &e. 

... 



5*15 

4*44 

8*69 

0*42 

0*09 

XVII. Leather, &c. 




9*05 

15*34 

7*75 

1*31 

20*46 

XVIII. Commerce 




8*96 

11*56 

12*08 

10*28 

9*01 

XIX. Transport, &c 




4*79 

7*93 

6*40 

1*32 

2*06 

XX. Professions 




12*25 

11*07 

14*42 

3*78 

3*03 

XXL • Sport and games 




2*77 

5*97 

6-18 

0*37 


XXII. General labour 




0*84 

2*05 

2*42 

1*01 

0*19 

XXIII. Indefinite, &c. 

... 



0*46 

2*96 

1*03 

1*37 

0*72 

XXIV. Independent 

... 



3*33 

7-03 

7*69 

2*82 

0*13 



Total 

. 6*54 

9*24 

7*96 

2*54 

5*21 
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CHAPTER XII 


ADMINISTRATION. 


PART I.— ENUMERATION. 


Section I.— PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

486. — Appointment of Provincial Superintendent.— When 

intimation was received l>y Ilis Highness the Nizam's Government of the intention 
of the Government of India to take the Census of the whole of India on a date to 
be fixed thereafter, in February 1891, immediate steps were taken to organise 
a Department for the carrying out of the operations. As, at the time, the 
undersigned happened to be in Hyderabad without any substantive appoint- 
ment, he received instructions to undertake the work, for which purpose 
he was appointed Nazim (Superintendent) with the rank of Under Se- # 
oretary in the Political and Financial Department. The undersigned took 
charge yf the Census Office on the f. ' anc * f° rt hwith proceeded to 

organise the Department. 

The difficulties he had to contend with, throughout his tenure of office, were 
by no means light. In order to familiarise himself with the work, the under- 
signed called for the records of the last Census (1881), which was the first and 
only one that, at the time, had been taken in these Dominions. But few of the 
records were forthcoming, and even those that were, were incomplete, not kept 
on any system, and in a bad state of preservation. 

487. — Help from the Census of 1881 . — One coulcl naturally have ex- 
pected to derive considerable help from the records of the Census of 1 881, in 
moulding the work of the current one. But, for various reasons, the Superin- 
tendent was disappointed. Besides the incomplete, unsystematically arranged 
and badly preserved records, that came into his hands, he would take the liberty 
of pointing out a few facts which wont considerably to render them practically 
useless. 

(1) . The appointment, in 1881, of Superintendents vvho were perfectly 
innocent of the English language, and who consequently could not study 
Census literature except in meagre or unreliable translations, which must 
be accepted as utterly insufficient to create the right sort of spirit or 
appreciation of the magnitude or importance thereof. 

(2) . The appointment of three successive Superintendents, thereby 
not allowing sufficient time to each, to grasp the subject or do continu- 
ous work. 

(3) . The meagre instructions that were issued to District officers 
regarding the operations of tlio Census. The branch of work being 
entirely new, full instructions were necessary. 
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(4). The instructions wcre*~in manv 7 • 

r;ur;Lrr„: ut - Thi ’ a wm - 

Cental' Offi^^ai^h^Zrtdle i^Z 'Zri T""^ 
ta the present inelance, it »as neces Jv i, I „ I j " J ” ne 

“;i fflw t “ pby the Ui,tr,ct 

( 6 ). No report was written or published. Thus the work of this 

Census has been particularly heavv esiwiJK, , i 1,118 

,, « , , . ,, * v '-’ especially where comparisons with 

the figures of the last Census had to be instituted. 

The above are the most glaring defects in the Census of 188!, which 
however are such as to justify the Superintendent in the statement \l » i 
makes bold to record, that the Census of 1891 should be considered the «£rf 
..ts kind vn these Dominions, in which, proper precautions were taken to obtain 
as correct figures and results as the circumstances of the case allowed Neither 
completeness of detail nor unimpeachable accuracy are claimed for tin's- results- 
but errors must occur in every first attempt, which have, however been reduced 
to a minimum. 


488. — Other difficulties. -Many Other difficulties were experienced in 

obtaining subsidiary statistics, even of an approximate nature, in regard to every 
branch of the administration having a direct or indirect bearing on the subject 
of the Census. No complete survey records were avail ible, showing the 
correct areas of the Districts and Taluqs, nor of the Jagir and Diwani 
territory separately. And generally, every information called for from other 
departments was very slow in forthcoming. There wore some exceptions 
no doubt, but the rule was otherwise. In some instances, the information 
called for, oarne too late for incorporation in the body of the Report 
and in others, no replies have yet been received 1 * 

489. — Public Notification of the Census.— The Census was in- 
augurated by tUe issue of a Government Notification in the Politic il and Financial 
Department (Census;. It was published in the Jar i la (Government Gazette) 
of the 25th Theer 1299 Fash (2nd June 1891 J ). A translation of this Resolution 
is given in the Appendix to this chapter, this Resolution was drafted by 
the Superintendent, approved by the Census Committee* appointed by Govern- 
ment and finally sanctioned by His Excellency the Minister. The object of 
the notification is explained in the following extract. “His Highness’ Govern- 
ment has now resolved to co-operate again in this work of imperial importance 
and to have a Census taken at the same time throughout these Dominions also. 
His Excellency the Minister hopes, that all the officers of the Government, 

♦President:— Nawab Vicar-ul-Umrah Bahadur, lie venue MininUr. MciuIxth. - Nawab MoMn-uI-MuIk Bahadur 
Political and Financial Secretary; Nawab lutcHur Jung ►Uahadur, iicvenuo .Srcrctury; Nawab linal-itl-Mullc Bahadur* 
Jfldncational Secretary; Nawab Pattch Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Home *S cretary ; Nawab Akbar Juag Hafiaiar .0 SI* * 
Commissioner of City Police ; Hui ilukamcband, tf. a., and the ou^rmtcndcut, Assistant Secretaries in tile AiiiiuuTf 

•ad Financial Department 1 
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Jagirdars and the public will earnestly give aid in this work, and desires that 
all the help required of them may be given ungrudgingly for a work from 
which every class of His Highness’ subject? is certain to derive some good 
Special steps will have to be taken for the management during the Census 
operations of the Jagir of any person who may be fouud to bo opposing or 
obstructing these operations in the Jagir, but it is hoped that the necessity 
for an action naturally so uuploasant to him will not be allowed to 
arise.” 

This Resolution was intended to prepare the officers of Government and 
the Jagirdars in a general way, for the Census work ; and was in substance 
based upon the Imperial Census Commissioner’s circulars of 1881 , as far as they 
were available. In the preparation of this notification, the Superintendent 
had largely to depend upon the incomplete records of a past decade, especially 
as the valuable and exhaustive instructions of the Census Commissioner for 
India had not reached the Government of His Highness. This also accounts 
for the many alterations and corrections that had to be made in subsequent 
circulars. As a general rule, the circulars issued for this Province were based 
on the instructions received from the Government of India, modified or 
enlarged, however, to suit the requirements of these Dominions. The tran- 
slations of tho more important of these circulars, &c , will be found in the 
Appendix, and details regarding them are given under their appropriate 
subjects. 

490.— Previous enumeration Of 1881— At this Census, a greater 
variety of information was collected than at the last. It has already been 
pointed out that there is reason to believe that tho results of this Census are 
more accurato and trustworthy, on account of the greater care taken and the 
supervision exercised. The headings for the enumerator's schedules at the 
two Censuses given below will show the progress made in the quality of the 
material. 


SCHEDULE 1881. 


J Serial munkr of , 
1 each inmate. 


Condition, »> whe- 
ther married, un- 
marri 'l, widow or 
widower. 


►*. 

'r 

Religion &e. 

4> 



-T3 >» 

aM 


1 “ij5 /H 

a‘ li 

1 Name. 

[<S 

£ 

43 

03 

I 

| Religion. 

HU 

<5 3 ^ 

| Mother tonga 

Place of birth 

Occupation o 
also of hoy 
females whe 
do work. 

1 

a 

W 

Xitki 

I ’S | 

1 iyi 

. .3 

<-• n ♦ 

1 

2 

'3 

1 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 | 

9 J 

10 

11 

19 
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Section II.— LISTS, MAPS AND HOUSE NUMBERING. 


491.— Major divisions of the Province.— In this Province, the 
registration of houses and the distribution of the country into circles and 
blocks was commenced in In some districts, the operations were 

commenced sooner and in some later. Taking the Province as a whole, the 
first thing done was to divide it into three major portions with a view to the 
administrative facilities they offered as well as to the preservation of the dignity 
and importance of the highest noblemen, feudal and other, who own and 
administer extensive areas. The major divisions were as follows: — 

A. The territory, the Census of which was taken directly under the 
Census Department, by the officers of Government. This division included the 
sixteen Diwani districts, the Sarf-i-Khas district of Atraf-hBalda as well as the 
Sarf-i-Khas taluqs and villages situated throughout the Dominions which 
was included in the respective districts, and the city and the suburbs (Moglai 
jurisdiction). 

B. The territory, within the jurisdiction of, and census, sed by, the highest 
noblemen of the State. This privilege of conducting their own census was 
granted to the nineteen noblemen and Jagirdars of position and influence, 
who enjoyed a similar indulgence in 1881 also. This division comprised, the 
taluqs and villages belonging to the .following : — 

(1.) His Excellency Nawab Sir Asman Jab Bahadur, His Highness the 
Nizam’s Prime Minister. * 

(2.) Nawab Sir'Khurseed Jah Bahadur. 

(3.) Nawab Vicar-ul-Uinrah Bahadur. 

(4.) The late Nawab Mukhtiar-ul-Mulk Sir Salar J urig. 

(5.) Rajah Kishen Pershad Bahadur. 

(6.) Nawab Nizam Yar Jung Bahadur. 

(7.) Nawab Pakhrul Mulk Bahadur. 

(8.) Nawab Mukkaram-ud-Doulah Bahadur. 

(9.) The late Nawab Shamsheer Jung. 

(10.) Nawab Shahab Jung Iftikhar-ul-Mulk Bahadur. 

* (11.) Nawab Imdad Jung Bahadur. 

(12.) Nawab Askar Jung Bahadur. 
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(13.) Nawab Rashid- ud-Doulah feahadur. 

(14.) Rajah llai Rayan Bahadur Anantavant. 

(15.) Rajah Shoo Raj Bahadur Dharmwant. 

(10.) Nawab Munir Jung Ashja-ud-Doulah Bahadur. 

(17.) Nawab Kiyam-ul-MulkMumtaz-ul-Umrah Bahadur. 

(18.) Hazratha Janaba Vahid-un-Nissa Begum Saheba. 

(19.) Nawab Sirdar Jung Bahadur. 

C. The territory under the jurisdiction of, and censussed by, the Residency 
authorities. This (h vision comprised the whole of tho Railway line running 
through the Dominions, tho suburbs of the Residency Bazaars, Secunderabad, 
Trimulgherry and Bolarum, and the British cantonments of Iiaichui 1 (Yermerus), 
Mominabad, Jalna, Aurangabad and Hingoli. 

492 - Sub-division into Circles, &c.— Having thus, in the first 

place, settled the main divisions of the country according to the agency by 
means of which tho Census was to be taken, the next thing to be done, was to 
obtain from the District officers a rough estimate of the number of the different 
forms required for tho enumeration. For this purpose, the districts, and the other* 
major divisions of the country had to be sub-divided. The unit of sub-division 
was the block, representing the area, the enumeration of which would be 
entiusted to one enumerator on the night of the final Census. A convenient 
number of blocks went to make up a circle , which would be placed under a 
Supervisor] and a number of these latter were grouped into a charge under a 
Charge Superintendent,. This rough sub-division enabled the Superintendent 
to form an approximate estimate of the number of forms, books and instruc- 
tions required in each district. 

493— Boundaries of Census divisions.— The unit of census division 
was the block. It was laid down that the block should be of such size and 
density that it can be compassed without difficulty by the enumerator in a 
few hours after nigiitfull. Ordinarily tO houses or about 300 people was 
iixed as the maximum lor a block, but in compact villages, where the enumerator 
was a resident official, the size was increased to 100 houses. Ten blocks' went 
to form a circle, under a supervisor, a number of whom were subordinate to 
one superintendent of a charge, which in ordinary cases was a Taluky Patti 
or Municipality . 

49A. — Circle Lists.— Tae list showing the circle^ in the Tehsil was 
called the fehsd List ; the list showing the blocks, Villages and Wards in a 
circle was called the Circle List ; and the list showing the houses in each 
village or ward was called the Village or Ward List . On the appointment of a 
supervisor, lie was furnished with an extract from the fehsil List, (Census 
Registers Aa, and Ab), in so far as it related to his circle, and this extract 
was called the Circle List. I he form of this List Was the same as that of the 
Registers Aa, Ab, for rural charges and urban centres respectively. 

496. — Manner Of Preparation. — As we have already seen, the 
* Circle List was an extract from the Tehsil List, known as Census .Registers, Aa 
and Ab. Circular No. li, dated tho mh Zikaida 13U7 H., printed in the Appendix 
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gives the form prescribed for these Registers. Th7 ^p^mHon o' these li7s 
was entrusted to the District officials. To ensure accuracy, it was directed 
that the list should be carefully scrutinised by the Taluqdar of the district 
and compared with the topographical or revenue survoy maps. This list was to 
have been prepared and submitted within one month from the date of the 
circular above referred to. 


496. Manner in which the Village List was prepared.* — As 

this list represents the number of houses in each village and ward, the preparation 
ot the list was subsequent to the operation of house numbering or rather 
was contemporary with it. From the nature of the list, it had to be entrusted 
to the same officials and agency as was entrusted with the house numbering. 
It is unnecessary to enter deoper into the subject here, as the difficulties 
experienced, the errors detected, consequent on the misunderstanding of the 
instructions issued for house numbering, are dealt with in a separate paragraph 
below. 


497.— Block Lists.— It has already been seen that the unit of division 
was a block, which was ordinarily to contain 60 houses or 300 persons, while 
the maximum in particular instances was fixed at 100 houses. A form of tko 
block list, called Census Register B., was supplied along with Circular I. The 
block list " would contain all buildings intended for, or used as human dwellings, 
whether actually occupied at the time or not, and at the end, unnumbered 
camping grounds, places where llanjaras stay, and other places whoro persons are 
likely to be found at night" The following was the form prescribed: — 

Village. Block. Circle. 


Serial number. 


Description of building 
or placo. 


Principal occupant. 


Remark*. 


In the last column of the list, a note was to be made .* gainst any bouse 
to which a private schedule was to be supplied. 


498 .— Difficulties experienced in preparation.— Various diffi- 
culties were experienced in the preparation ol the block list, owing to the agency 
entrusted with the work not fully comprehending the definition of the word 
« House.” A reference was made by the City I’olicc Commissioner who set 
forth in an elaborate style the difficulties experienced by him. Replies to all the 
points raised in the reference were given. The occasion was taken advantage of, 
to send round copies of the reference with the replies thereto in the form of a 
Circular (No. 9) to the district authorities for information and guidance. 


499.— Charges, Circles and Blocks.— The following statement 
gives the numbers of -each census division in each district as well as the capital. 
Looking at the average figures for the province, it will be seen that an average 
block comprised 262 persons, the range of variation being from 626 m the 
capital to 185 in the sparsely populated district of Sir pur T andur. This a vorage 

* The rignlfication - oTiho^c rnT “T»toir7 il'wf K > r*» ‘ VilkW refer* to ratal eh.rgc*, 

and 1 ward * refers to urban centres. 

85 
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is lower than the standard in British India, and this is a further proof^fthe 
accuracy of the work done at this Census. Similarly the average number of blocks 
per circle is also pretty low, thus showing that the supervision was also efficient. 

STATEMENT No. 233. 





Number of 

Average number o 

F 

Districts, &o. 

PopulatioT 

I* 

1 

e 

1 

ncT 

a 
\ 0 

Blocks. 

Circles per 
Charge. 

Blocks per 
Circle. 

Persons per 
Block. 

Remarks. 

Atraf-i-Balda 

3,89,78 

* 65 

261 

J 1,61< 


i 

24 

2 

Mnhbubnagnr 

6,74,64’ 

71. 

371 

2,991 


S 

22 

5 

Nalgonda 

6,24,61* 

27 

19 

l,94f 


1C 

32 


Warangul 

8,53,121 

56. 

433 

2,929 

fc 

7 

29 


Elgandal 

10,94,601 

46 

515 

3,595 

11 

7 

30-1 


Imlur 

6,89,598 

l 

52 

369 

2,482 

7 

7 

258 


Module 

3,64,735 

25 

214 

1,461 

9 

7 

250 


Aurangabad 

8,28,975 

32' 

j 

426 

3,298 

13 

8 

251 


Birh 

1 6,42,722 

20 

285 

2,415 

14 

8 

266 


Nunder 

6,32,629! 

29 

338 

2,514 

12 

7 

252 


Naldrug ... 

6,49,272 

H 

320 

2,363 

14 

7 

275 


Bidar 

9,01,984 

49' 

j 

422 

3,204 

9 

8 

281 

This statenx nt includes 

Parbiiuui 

8,05,335 

22 

372 

3,072 

17 

8 

262 

the figures of the Jagirg 
of exempted noblemen 

Sir] ui r Tandur 

2,31,754 

n l 

101 

1,255 

9 

12 

185 

and of Samastans. 

Gulbarga... 

6,49,258 

1 

4l! 

428 

2,678 

10 

6 

242 


Raich ur 

5,12,455 

1 

3G ( 

245 

2,310 

7 

9 

222 


Lingsugur 

6,20,014 

28 

1 

401 

2,685 

14 

7 

231 


City, and Chuddergbat MuniripalitioH 
M'lth Secunderabad, &c., and Railways. 

4,21,629 

1 

32 

136 

1,292 

4 

9 

326 


Total 1 

,15,37,040 

665 5,834 

43,979 

9 

8 

262 



600 .— Towns.— In a previous chapter, the definition of a “town” 
eon casually given.. In the absence of anything specific, contained in 
our circulars, the following is a comprehensive definition. A town denotes 
(1) every continuous group of houses inhabited permanently by not less 
than 5,000 persons, (2) every area administered by a municipality, and (3) every 

group of houses- having some distinct urban characteiistic, such as market, fair, 

&o. In practice, however, the term was applied only to villages whose popula- 
tion came up to, or exceeded, 5,000 people. Such towns within this Province 
included all the areas administered by municipalities. But those villages which 
are the head-quarters of taluqs, but whose population was below the standard 
5,000, were excluded, although such villages had distinctly urban characteristics, 
such as market, fair, &c. In our discussions in the second part of the first chapter, 
the number of the taluq head-quarters has been touched upon. Their list* 
;less towns), with their population, and the district in which they are situated 
is given hereunder, for the sake of future reference. 
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District. 

Name of Taluq, 

Name of Chief Town 
in Taluq. 

i 

Total | 

1 

X 

3 

0D 

U 

1 

£ 

1 

Atraf-i-Balda 

. Eastern Tchsil 
Western do. 
Southern do. 
Northern do. 
Patlnr 

... 

Amburpct . . . 

. Aasafnagar 
. Shahalmd ... 

. Mirchal 
. Durwair 


3,026 

1,306 

3,805 

2.772 

2,024 

1,535 

731 

1,047 

1,378 

066 

1,491 

575 

i,8 $8 
1,394 
i,os8 






Total 

13.933 

6,557 

6,876 

2 

Mahbubnauab 

Makhtal 
Ibrahimpatan 
Koilkonda ... 
Nagar Karnul 
Kalwakurti ... 
Jadcharla ... 
Patti Pargee 

Patti Amrabad 
Patti Narkhoda 

... 

. Makhtal 
. Ibrahimpatan 
. Koilkonda ... 

. Nagar Karnul 
. Kalwakurti ... 

. Jadcharla 
. Pargoo 
. Amrabad ... 

. Narkhoda ... 



4,411 
4,549 
1,833 
2,040 
2,315 
2,922 
1,973 
2,353 
! 1,148 

2,172 

2,278 

924 

072 

1,177 

1,485 

904 

1,203 

566 

2,239 

2,271 

909 

1,068 

1,138 

1,437 

979 

i,iSo 

582 





1 

1 

Total 

23,544 

11,771 

ii,773 

3 

Naluosca 

Dovalpalli ... 
Devarkoiula 
Suriapeit ... 
Weinalkuiida 


Miriulguda ... 
Devarkoiidu 
| Suriupett 
Hhongir 


2,592 

2,018 

2,674 

4.938 

1,369 

1,010 

1,381 

2,432 

1,?23 

999 

1.293 

2,506 






Total 

12,222 

6,201 

6,021 

4 

Warangal 

Khammarn ... 
Paklml 

Paluncha ... 
Madni 

Kandikonda... 
Vardannah Pctt 
Cliiryal 


Ktmmmam ... 
Narsavam Pett 
Paluucha ... 
Madra 

Mankota 

Vardan uah Pett 
Chiral 



3,666 

1,348 

2,776 

1,206 

1,515 

2,088 

4,151 

1,880 

672 

1,405 

621 

806 

1,062 

2,126 

1,786 

676 

1,371 

585 

709 

1,026 

2 , 02 s 






Total 

19,518 

9,976 

9,549 

5 

Elgandal 

Lakshetti Pett 
Sultan Abad 
Sarsilla 

Jamikunta ... 



Lakshctti Pott 
Sultan Abod 
Sarsilla 
Jamikunta ... 



1,559 

1470 

4,164 

3,053 

805 

773 

2, 1 02 
1,582 

754 

697 

2,062 

i,47i 






Total 

10,246 

5,262 

4,984 

6 

Incur 

Aola 

Patti Bcemgal 
Kamareddi ... 
Yellareddi Pett 
Baswada ... 

• 

\«i>apo<»r ... 

Ik nilgai 
Kamaodli ... 
Yellareddi Pett 
Baswada 



Uo4 

3,550 

2,070 

3,143 

4,576 

036 

1,800 

079 

1,530 

2,273 

9 .' 8 

i,7 So 
1,091 
1,613 

2,303 






Total 

' 

15,203 

7,518 

7,68s 

7 

« 

Mroak 

Kalabgoor 

Andole 

Tekmal 

Kamavam Pett 
Chief Subadari 



Sangareddi Pett 
Andole 

Tekmal 

Ram ay am Pett 
Putanchcroo 

i 

4,993 

2,926 

3,509 

3,413 

3,152 

2,524 

1,403 

1,718 

1,751 

1,670 

2,469 

1,523 

1,701 

1,602 

1,482 






Total i 

|_ 

17,993 

9,066 

8,927 

8 

Aurangabad 

( 

] 

] 

] 

« 

• 

Amba 

Sandapur 

Cannrn 

Ihokardan ... . 

Kh aid ft bad (Sarf-i-Khas) ... 
Jilorb (Sarf -i-K has) 

Amba 

fi'andapur ... 
Kanarh 

Bhokardan ... 
Rao/.u 

Silorh v . 

1 

1 

::: 

4,448 

2,774 

2,093 

2,212 

4,016 

1,929 

2,154 

1,442 

1,018 

1,087 

1,942 

932 

2,294 

1,332 

1,075 

1,12$ 

2,074 

997 




_L 


Total 

13,472 

6,575 

6,897 

% 
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STATEMENT No. 234.— Concluded. 


Serial number. 

Dintrict. 

Name of Talnij, 

1 Name of Chief Town 
| in Taluq. 

Total. 

i 

i 

9 

Bum 

Ashti 

Gewrai 

Patodn (Sarf-i-Klian) 

Aahti « 
Gewrai 

Ptttoda 



4,124 

4,383 

3,962 

2,097 

2,249 

2,037 

2,027 

2»U4 

1.9*5 





Total 

12,469 

6,383 

6 ,o 86 

10 

Nalduug 

Naldrug 

Kallam (Sarf-i-Khiis) 

Bcemll do 

Parcndn do 

Naldrug 

Kalla in 

Boemli 

Parenda ... 



3,472 

3,812 

4,049 

3,543 

1,751 

1,959 

2,031 

1,775 

1,721 

1 .&S 8 

2,018 

i,768 





Total 

14,876 

7,516 

7,86o 

11 

Bidar 

Annul (Sarf-i-Khan) 

Nilonga 

Karimoongi (Sarf-i-Kluw)... 
Warval Itajura ... 

Patti Jokal 

Aurad 

Nilnnga 

Junvara 

Kajura 

Jokal 



3,558 

4,142 

2,139 

4,552 

3,439 

1,835 

2,064 

1,091 

2,243 

1,722 

1,723 

2,078 

1,048 

2,309 

1,717 





Total 

17,830 

8,555 

8.875 

12 

Pakhjiam 

Nana Hingoli 

Jantoor ... 

Aundbn 

Palam 

Narsi 

Jantoor 
Kalampuri ... 
Palam 



3,259 

4,712 

4,859 

3,003 

1,604 

2,404 

2,424 

1,540 

», 6 ss 

7,308 
3,43 s 
1,463 





Total 

15,833 

7,972 

7,861 

13 

Nander 

Biloli 

Iladgaon 

Snrbur 

Biloli 

Hadgaon 

Lat 

... 

2,836 

2*229 

2,660 

1,322 

1,147 

1,343 

1,514 

1,082 

1,817 





Total 

7,725 

3,812 

8,918 

14 

Sirpuh Tandlr 

Sirpur 

Iiujura Manakgadh 

Sirpur 

Ha jura 

... ... 

2,626 

2,267 

1,251 

1,097 

1.375 

1,170 





Total 

4,893 

2,348 

7,545 

15 

Gulharua 

Maliagaon 

Scram 

Chimholi 

Gurmatkal 

Andole 

Mahagaon ... 
Seram 
Chincholi 
Gurmatkal ... 
Jorgi ‘ 



2,534 

4,245 

3,745 

4,315 

1,821 

1,278 

2,134 

1,855 

2,165 

958 

1,256 

2,111 

1,890 

2,150 

863 





Total 

16,660 

8,390 

8,270 

16 

Uaiuh^r 

Y argara 

Alpur 

Samastnu Aranrdiinta 

Yaragra 

Alpur 

Amardiinta... 



4 2,872 
3,940 
2,565 

1,465 

1,929 

1,296 

1,407 

2,011 

1,269 





Total 

9,377 

4,690 

4,687 

17 

LlNtiSUG UU 

Sindhnoor 

Knahtagi 

Shahpur 

Sindhnoor ... 

Kuphtugl 

Shahpur 



4,763 

2,952 

3,026 

2,392 

1,478 

1,430 

2,87* 

1*474 

1,596 





Total 

10,741 

5,300 

5,441 
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501 ;. _B0UlldarieS Towns. In the cases oTtowi^' ad ministered by 
municipalities, the census boundaries corresponded with tl.o ordinary municipal 
limits. Each municipality was regarded as a separate charge and was sub- 
divided into circles and blocks. Owing to the closeness of the house sites, 
the block, the unit of division, was in many instances, taken to include 100 
houses. Where tho houses of a village and its hamlets, including <l/irnn,rahs, 
formed a continuous group with the standard population, the group was’ 
taken to represent a town. The boundaries of such places coincided with 
the ordinary village boundaries, as comprised in the revenue “mama.” 


60S. — Sub-division into Wards and Suburbs.— The only ‘town’ of 

sufficient magnitude and importance within the Dominions, whose subdivision 
into wards and suburbs need be noted is the eapital. That part, of the city 
within the Moglai jurisdiction is administered by two municipalities, termed 
respectively the City and the Chadarghat municipalities. The limits of the City 
municipality were divided into 6 wards, named (1) Mir Chowk, (2) Sultan Sliuhi, 
(3) Aliabad (in), ( 4 ) Husani-i-Aluiu, (5) Yakutpura and (0) Aliabad (out). Tho 
Suburban municipality proper was divided into (1) Afzalguuj, (2) Begum 
Bazaar and (3) Karwan. 


The limits of the capital, under the ordinary jurisdiction of tho British 
authorities, to whom was therefore entrusted the census thereof, comprised 
(1) the Residency Bazaars, (2) Secunderabad, (3) Trimulghorry and (4) Bolaruin. 

503.— Maps.- -All superintendents and supervisors were supplied with 
the maps of their respective charges and circles, [n the case of the districts 
which had been surveyed, the maps issued by the Survey Department were 
available and no difficulty was experienced. But in the ease of the remaining 
districts, tracings from the Ordnance Survey maps, for the area concerned, were 
prepared and utilised. 


604.— Definition of House. — In the statement of the subjects for 
consideration at the Census Conference, the Imperial Census Commissioner made 
the following remarks regarding the definition of a house fo. the purposes of 

the census : — 


" The first question is the statistical object of the Return of house*, and 
according to the conclusions reached, the definition must bo lramod. In 1881, 
two definitions were successively prescribed and in part applied. TJie first 
waft that of a family homestead, with the (‘lenient of coinmensality put 
prominently forward. The second was that of a building, irrespective of 
family, the main feature being that of separate and independent communication 
with the public roadway. The one is inconsistent by the terms of tho definition 
with the other.” 

The Conference however came to the conclusion that no definition of a 
house could be given which would admit of application in every part of India. 
The Conference moreover opined that chc return of houses was of insignificant 
statistical value. Considerable liberty was therefore enjoyed by the Provincial . 
Superintendents in this matter, provided they did not lose sight of the 
fundamental object, which aimed at a oompelcte enumeration of the persons* 

6ft 
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In the North-West Provinces, the following definition was acted upon: 

“A house is the dwelling place of one or several families having a separate 
entrance from the public way. Provided that where such a dwelling house consists 
of an enclosure inhabited by four or more independent families, the parts of 
the enclosure inhabited by each family may be considered separate houses. For 
Gonsus purposes, a shop or store house will not bo a house unless some one reside 
in it. It however any person is likely to be found in it on the census night, it 
will be treated as a house.” ' ’ 

In this Province a house was defined as “ the dwelling place of one or 

more families with their dependents and servants, having a separate principal 
entrance from the public road, street, lane, or other thoroughfare.” This 
definition was misunderstood and misapplied in many instances which recessitated 
detailed explanations with specific examples. 

505.— Houses in the City.— The numbering of the houses of Jagir- 
dars and tin; palaces of llis Highness the Nizam and the higher noblemen 
in the city, presented exceptional difficulties. The following extract from 
the Imperial Census Commissioner’s inspection notes on the Census arrangements ' 
(printed in the Appendix; will show the difficulties encountered and the°mamier 
in which they were got over: “A matter of considerable importance in the city is 
the numbering of the palaces of Jagirdars. The instructions regarding this 
have not been carried out, and often a single number appears against each of 
these buildings in the Register. The enumerator or the person preparing the 
block list has probably no moans of access to the interior of the main portions 
of tli ehaveh ; so all the numerous independent houses (according to the census 
definition), which exist inside the outer enclosure should be separately numbered 
by tlie persons who take the census of the palace. This is advisable to prevent 

a completely wrong average of persons per house being shown against certain 

quarters of the city. I visited the palace of Sir Salar Jung, and could see that 
y treating separately squares, offices, guardrooms, soldiers’ quarters and 
sen-ants’ houses, the whole could ho easily treated as a block instead of a house 
and sub-divided accordingly. Probably the other palaces present few greater 
difficulties.” . 6 

500.— Bmldingg>ot counted as houses.— buildings not ordinarily 

occupied by persons, could very well have been omitted from the class of houses. 
Hut it wo"&ld have led to defective enumeration, as persons might have beeu 
fouud in such places on the night of the final census, who would have 
escaped enumeration, owing to the building not finding a place in the block list. 

It was to prevent such omissions that all buildings intended for human habita- 
tion, whether occupied or not at the tune, as well as camping grounds, &c., were 
ordered to L>e shown in the village lists. 

507. -Occupied and unoccupied houses.— Thi» brings us to the 
subject of occupied and uuoecupied houses. The list of the former was of prac* 
tioal use and importance. Xne object of the Block or House List is to ensure 
complete enumeration as we have already pointed- out. But the entries of 
Unoccupied houses, though not taken oogmsauoe of iu the compilation of the * 



im 
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census results, may lead to the error of double ommmTatio^ as for instance a 
mjm who was enumerated in his house, as well as in an “unoccupied'* house 
where he might have gone to spend the evening. Again, according to the in- 
structions, a^page was to be left blank for each unoccupied house, cmnpin* 
ground, &c„ wherefore a large expenditure of paper would be entailed, especially 
if the number of such places was recklessly multiplied, lint as the primary 
object of a census is to ensure a correct return of every human being living on 
the census night, a little extra expenditure in this way ought not to be grudged. 
As regards double enumeration, it can be easily obviated by the insertion of a 
few words in the Instructions. At all events, we are inclined to attribute our 
correct enumeration to this safeguard of having our list ot houses, occupied and 
unoccupied as complete as possible. 1 


Mosques, temples and ashnrUianas, Ac., were numbered and considered as 
houses, as travellers often put up in these places for the night ; but. cow sheds, cattle 
pens, barns and godowns were not numbered or treated as houses. Shops which 
were unoccupied at night were similarly treated. Though some shops had 
servants sleeping in them at night, they were not treated as houses because the 
servants did not cook their food on the premises, but took their meals at their 
respective houses, where they. were enumerated along with tln-ir families. In 
the larger towns such as Hyderabad, Gulbarga, Aurangabad, &c., the shops were 
reckoned as places of abode, in consequence of persons being found living in 
them. There were certain small village temples, so small as not to allbrd 
accommodation even for a single individual, which were numbered ami treated 
as houses in literal obeuience to the instructions which contained the word 
‘temple*. In some returns, these ‘yuilis’ or tiny tcmplos were shown as occu- 
pied, the name of the occupant being of course the petrified idol, the villagers 
worship, whose occupation was that of granting boons and blessings to those 
who bowed before his shrine ! 


608. — The return of occupied houses.— The schedule books 
contained a page, after the instructions, for enumerator’s abstracts, which woro 
ordered to be filled iu, immediately after the final enumeration and sent to the 
respective supervisors, who, in their turn, had to submit them to the charge 
superintendents concerned. These abstracts reached Llm Census Office, through 
the District Head-quarters, where the provisional statement was prepared and 
despatched to the Census Commissioner for India. These several statements 
from the districts were telegraphed to the Census Superintendent, where there was 
telegraphic communication, while from places not so favourably situated, the 
returns were received by ykungi'u post (special messengers). In this state- 
ment, only occupied houses wore taken into consideration. I he careful scrutiny 
whioh the preliminary record underwent and tlio detailed instructions that were 
issued to prevent the vagaries noted in the last paragraph were generally suffi. 
cient toensure a correct return of occupied houses. A few errors were subsequent, 
ly detected in the figures, but they were promptly rectified and the corrected 
figures were telegrayhe’d to Simla to enable the Imperial Census Commissioner 
to oorreot his provisional statement accordingly. 

’ 5Q9 —The Fa mil y. — >A. house sometimes contained several rooms or 
Suites of apartmeuts each in the occupation qf a separate la mily. In order tq 
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ensure the enumeration o*f all the families residing in a single house, each 
of such rooms, &c., in the occupation of a separate family had to be marked’ 
with a sub-number. On the doorway leading to the public thoroughfare, the 
number of the house corresponding to that in the block list was affixed, and 
a sub-number showing the number of families was affixed underneath the hottee 
number and separated from it by a horizontal line, thus, 2 ^. A misapprehension 
of the instructions in certain districts led to the sub-number being used! 
to denote not the exact number of families living in the house, but one less, 
the house number itself being taken to represent one family. Thug" 

represented live families, the number 280 representing a family and the 
sub number, tour more families. This was remedied by the necessary alterations 
oeiug made in the sub-numbers. These numbers were utilised solely for the 
purpose of preventing any persons being left out of the general enumera- 
tion. JSio attempt was made in this Province to extract a separate record of 
families from such figures. 

610. — Series of house numbering. — As has already been seen the 
main object of numbering houses was to guide the enumerator round and to 
ensure no house being omitted. The numbering of houses was taken in hand 
and done simultaneously with the preparation of the Circle Lists, in order thaft 
there might be no difficulty in distinguishing the blocks, when finally sanctioned. 
It was directed that the house numbering should be continuous for the whole 
village or town, except in cases where it was so large as to contain more than 
one circle, under which circumstance, the houses in c&ch circle were numbered 
consecutively with the circle letter prefixed as JJ. 72, C. 130, D*. 475, &c. The 
circle letters wore generally the letters of the alphabet of the vernaculars of the 
province except in the ltosidency jurisdiction. In the circle lists, the blocks 
were distinguished by consecutive numbers. Around the last house number in 
the circle, a double circle was painted to distinguish it as such, while round the 
last house number in the block, a single circle was described to show to the 
enumerator on the final night k that that was the last house he had to deal 
with. 

Whore several tenements were approached* by a single doorway opening 

on the public road or thoroughfare, the main or rather the commencing nuittber 

was first painted and underneath it, separated from it by a line or enclosed 1 ill 

brackets, the remaining numbers were given on such doorway, in order td 

show thtfenuuicraoor as plainly as possible the number of bouses comprised in the 

enclosure. Tuus J'-V) indicated that besides the house numbered in 

the List, 1^ other houses were situated within the enclosure on the door of whifih 

the above numbers were painted. To prevent confusion, back doors of hoUSeS, 

whose front doors had the serial house number painted on them, were marked ith 

a cross enclosed in a circle thus— (*) . Regarding the numbering of new houses* 

completed during the period that intervened between the time of the hoiisfc 

numbering and die final Census, special instructions were issued which directed 

thai such houses should have special numbers given them. ‘Thus a new house 

. between the numbers 45 and 46 would be marked 45 A. If, in this interspace, 

two or more houses had sprung up, the numbers were t o be 45 A, 45 B, &o. 

■ * iU i he town oFlhrh cer*tu houses hid boon atogfctocr left out, and when the error wm (Uncovered, the 

wm ittggeeted hi in the we ot new hooiei, 
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611.- Affixing Of house numbers.- The numbers on houses were 
marked on a conspicuous place, generally on the street door, so as readily to 
oatch the eye of the enumerator. But in the case of 'Ihcnraras, where the 
dhera and the lower castes live, the high caste Hindu enumerators declined to 
go near the houses. To meet this difficulty, the numbers of houses were written 
on pieces of cardboard or painted on tin or wooden plates and given to the low 
caste occupants of houses, who were called upon to produce the same by the 
enumerator on his rounds. The system of cardboards and tin or wooden plates 
is likely to lead to confusion, especially if we remember that the oecupants are 
called together by the 1 atwaris and the wooden boards, Ac., bearing the ln>uso 
numbers are distributed. In such a distribution, besides the likelihood of the 
village officials mixing up one number with another, there is the greater proba- 
bility of a man, for instance, who offers to take charge of his absent neighbour’s 
number, mixing up his own with that of his neighbour. Such a system was 
fruitful of error and confusion, but as the instances where it was had recourse to 
were comparatively small, the matter deserves but a passing notice. 


612.— Method of affixing house numbers.— Tiio house numbers 
were marked on the wall next to the door or on the door itself, witli tar; or a 
black ground was first prepared with tar and white numbers were painted on 
it. In some villages, the people objected to the colour black, in which instances 
orders were issued to affix the numbers with red ochre (deni) on the white 
chunam walls or on a painted white disc. The practice of painting the 
numbers on the doors is open to objection, for the numbers are visible only 
when the doors are closed. In the case of shops, the difficulties are greater, 
because the shop-keepers open their door, which in instances are folded back, 
and articles placed in front, thoreby necessitating great fuss and trouble in 
finding out whether the place had been numbered at all, or what the number 
is. Again, shop doors are movable., which is another cause <>f inconvenience 
to the enumerator. Such difficulties were experienced more in the towns 
than in villages. 

613— Municipalities and house numbering.— In towns adminis- 
tered by municipalities, and in the capital, house numbering in common with 
all the work connected with the Census operations, was entrusted to the 
Municipal authorities. The Municipal institutions within tin* Nizam s Domi- 
nions differ from similar ones in British India and elsewhere, inasmuch^ as the 
former, unlike the latter, arc managed entirely by the State. No municipal, 
cess is levied, nor are there house taxes, water taxes, sanitary taxes, &c. 1 he 

numbering of houses within the limits of each municipality is therefore consi- 
dered a superfluous operation in ordinary times and is therefore not enforced. 
The houses had therefore to be specially numbered for Census purposes. In 
fact, house numbering had to he undertaken in every municipality. Although in 
the City and Chudderghat municipalities the houses had municipal numbers, those 
were not suitable fof Census purposes, wherefore fresh house numbering had to 
be undertaken in accordance with the instructions of this department. Mr. Baines, 
th% Imperial Census Commissioner, inspected the house numbering in the city and 
the suburbs on the 29th November 1390 and remarked that the house numbering 
in the city was far hotter done than in Poona Mr. Baines also inspected the 
house numbering in the principal bazaars of Gulbarga as well as in the military lines 
87 
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in the same town on the 24tb December 1890 and remarked that the work 
was being done quite in accordance with his instructions. 

514. — Agency for house numbering.— The services of the ordinary 

revenue establishment in the districts and of the municipal establishments in the 
larger towns administered by municipalities, were utilised for the purpose of house 
numbering. From the Report of the Taluqdar of Aurangabad, it is seen that the 
house numbering of the Aurangabad Municipality had to be undertaken by the 
district revenue establishment, owing to the Mohtamim having other press of 
work. 

515. — Removal of house numbers.— 1 he festival of Dipavali 
having intervened during the period of the preliminary Census arrangements, a 
circular was issued to all concerned to take the necessary precautions to prevent 
the house numbers being effaced by whitewashing for the said festival, a practice 
of universal prevalence among the Hindus, and to satisfy themselves by inspec- 
tion, subsequent to the said festival, that the house numbers were intact. The 
instructions contained in the circular were communicated by the district 
authorities to their subordinates, with instructions to carry out the same. 
The Reports received from the various districts as well as from the two muni- 
cipalities in the capital show that sufficient precautions were taken beforehand 
to prevent effaeeinent of the house numbers. It is also seen from the same 
reports that there were not wanting instances where house numbers were 
actually effaced. In such eases, the original numbers were carefully and 
correctly restored, with a warning to the offending occupants, while the report 
from Nander shows that certain shop-keepers who had been guilty of the removal 
of house numbers on their shops were fined various small amounts. The 
Nander Report however does not say whether such removal was wilful or was 
only the consequence of carelessness, but we may presume, from the fines being 
considered necessary, that such removal partook of the elements of the former. 
The Reports from the City Municipality as well as Aurangabad show that police 
arrangements were made to prevent eflacemcnt. 

Speaking of Aurangabad, reminds u$ of the blunder committed in that 
district by the misunderstanding of the instructions issued from the Central 
Census Office. The circular directing the taking of the necessary precautions to 
preserve* the house numbers intact during the Dipavali whitewashing, was 
misconstrued into an order for fresh house numbering, and from the reports of 
certain Tahsildars communicated to tlie Provincial Superintendent by the Taluq- 
dar, it appears that operations for house numbering de novo had commenced. 
The Report of the Taluqdar further disclosed a lamentable state of affairs. The 
first Taluqdar appears to have entrusted the whole of the Census work to the 3rd 
Taluqdar, who seems to have woefully misunderstood the instructions issued 
from the capital. This promising officer was responsible fpr this order for the re- 
numbering of the houses after Dipavali. Urgent directions 4 were issued to stop 
the operation and the District Taluqdar was requested to exercise more supervision 
and to take greater interest in the Census arrangements and no time was lost in 
impressing upon him the imperial importance of the subject. The mistakes 
were subsequently rectified. 
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6 ^ < T~ Ge i neral . ^ ema -rkS.— Simultaneously 'with the receipt of the 
Reports from the various district officers intimating the completion of the 
house numbering emphasised by Abstracts of Census Register B., a few similar 
Reports from certain of the exempted noblemen were received. But from infor- 
mation received from the district officers, it was found that the Naibs and 
agents of many of the exempted noblemen in the mofussil had taken no steps 
to complete the preliminary arrangements. It was therefore found indispen- 
sable for His Excellency the Minister to address special instructions to such of 
the noblemen as had paid little or no attention to the Census arrangements 
within their respective limits to push on the work without delay. These orders 
of the Government had the desired efiect and house numbering was completed 
in proper time. 


J rom the Progress Reports received from the various districts, it was found 
that the Sikhs in Anandgiri, a cantonment in the district of Atraf-i-Balda, gave 
trouble by opposing the affixing of numbers on their houses. The Taluqdar 
made a reference to the Inspector f«oner d of Police, who passed the necessary 
orders to the Sikhs, whereafter, the operation was conducted without any 
further difficulty. None of the other Reports brought to notice any similar 
obstruction on the part of any community or class of people in any other part of 
the Dominions. 

During the tours of inspection undertaken by the Provincial Superinten- 
dent prior to the actual enumeration, numerous irregularities were noticed in 
regard to house numbering in some of the districts, notably Nalgonda, Medak, 
Gulbarga and Naldrug. In every town of any importance that was visited, 
meetings were called of all the district, taluq and village officials found in the 
neighbourhood who had been entrusted with the carrying out of the Census 
work and copious verbal instructions were given. The circulars and instructions 
were carefully gone over and all difficulties and doubts cleared. Sometimes, 
as in Bidar, the respectable inhabitants were invited to attend meetings with 
a view to explain to the masses the real objects and importance of the Census 
and thus disarm ignorant opposition. 

517. — Pre limin ary Record. — The district authorities were n quested 
to despatch to the Census Office in the capital, a few hooks taken at random 
for every taluq from the preliminary record. It will be noted that these books 
differed from the specimen entries which were called for at an earlier stifge of the 
operations, inasmuch as the books formed part and parcel of the record of the 
actual population, which had only to be checked on the final night. These 
books were carefully scrutinised at Head-quarters and all inistukos found were 
rectified. The errors were confined to the column referring to caste and ns 
sub-division and to occupation. In the case of the latter, the word “ dependent” 
was found to be occasionally omitted. This, however, was an error that could 
not have materially affected our statistics, as no distinction between ‘ worker ’ 
and ‘ dependent ’ was preserved in the abstraction and compilation of the results. 
The sub-divisions of castes weie a more important matter. Renewed iustruc- , 
tiions embodying these errors; and how to avoid them were issued to the various 
district and other authorities entrusted with the supervision of the Census 
work. 




518. Grades of th.6 Agency. — The grades of the agency employed 

STATEMENT No. 235. were three:— (1) Charge super- 

intendents, (2)Supervisor8 and 



Number of 

Average number of 

Districts. 

Sujjcrin- 

tendents. 

Super- 

visors. 

Enumer- 

ators. 

Enume- 
rators to 
a Super- 
visor. 

| Emime- 
[ r a tors to 
a Super- 
intendent 


Atraf-i-Balda 6.5 263 1,642 I 6 25 


Malibu bn agar 

71 

Nalgonda 

27 

Warangal 

56 

Elgandal 

46 

liitfur 

52 

Medak 

25 

Aurangabad 

:i2 

Birh 

20 

Nander 

29 

N aid rug 

2.1 

Bidar 

49 

Parbhttiii 

22 

Sirpur Tandur 

11 

Gulbarga 

41 

Baichur 

36 

Lingsugur 

City and Cbudderghat 
Municipalities with 
Secunderabad, Sc c., 

28 

and Kail ways 

32 

Troops 

5 

Grand Total 

670 j 


383 

3,021 

8 

43 

191 

1,945 

l 10 

72 

4,14 

2,934 

! 7 

52 

515 

3,595 

7 

78 

369 

2,482 

6 

48 

214 

1,461 

! 7 

58 

432 

3,314 

1 8 

104 

285 

2,415 

! 9 

121 

338 

2,514 

I 7 

87 

320 

2,363 

7 

103 

439 

3,241 

7 

66 

381 

3,112 

! 8 

141 

101 

1,255 

12 

114 

428 

2,678 

6 

65 

245 

2,310 

9 

64 

401 

2,685 

7 

96 

141 

1,317 

9 

41 

22 

93 

4 

19 

5,902 

44,377 

8 

67 


NJ?yXh\n statement includes the agency employed by the exempted noblemen. 


( 3 ) Enumerators. The margi- 
nal statement gives the num- 
bers of each grade of the 
agency employed at this Cen- 
sus. As the records of the 
Census of 1881 are not in 
existence, a comparison of the 
respective numbers at the 
two Censuses is impossible. 
Under the rules, each taluq 
was divided into two or more 
charges according to its extent 
and every such charge was ' 
ordinarily allotted to a super- 
intendent. Similarly the 
average number of blocks 
apportioned to each supervi- 
sor was ten. The statement 
further shows the averages. 


in practice, in each district. 


619. — Agency in Towns. — The only town, under the administration 
of a powerful municipal committee, within the Dominions, is the capital 
and it is therefore enough if wc confine our attention to the agency employed 
here. Tho agency in the mofussil was drawn mainly from the official classes 
and was, with the exception of a few paid clerks in each district, wholly 
unpaid. In the city and suburbs however, it was found indispensable to 
engage temporary hands for the Census work. The following statement shows 
the average number of persons employed on Census duty in tho City and Chud- 
derghat municipalities, with the period during which they were so employed and 
the attendant cost to Government. 
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STATEMENT No. 23(5. 


r 

Average 





Items. ( 

number 

^persons 

Total amount 
disbursed. 

Remabkh. 

i 

employed, 





A.— Tim City Municipality. 


• 




1. Draughtsmen 

5 

448 

8 

3 

These were employed from Mthir 1299 F, to Dye 
1300 F. @ Its. 25 each for 4 months. 

2. House numberere 

52 

3,471 

0 

6 

These were employed from the middle «f Mehir 1299 
F. to tho end of Bahman ^ Its. 15 each for 4$ months. 

3 # Enumerators 

288 

8,633 

8 

3 

At Its, 15 each from beginning of Isfandar 1300 to 
end of Farwardl 1300 F. 2 months. 

4. Supervisors 

41 

1,770 

7 

6 

14 men (g) Ks, 25 per mouth and 27 (tf) Ks. 20 per 



mouth, Isfandar and Far ward i as above 2 month*.. 

Total City Municipality 

386 

14,323 

8 

6 


B, — Chuudebghat Municipality. 




1 


1. Enumerators 

52 

5,872 

" • 

These men were employed from the beginning of Mehir 
1299 F, to tho end of Ardibehisht 1300 F. 8 months 





| 

at Ks. 15 each. 

Total both Municipalities 

438 

20,196 

MM 




620 -Village officialS.-Nearly the whole of the preliminary work 
was carried out in the districts by village officials, mz, the Patwan and the 

Patel if the latter knew to read and write. This class was entrusted with the 
work of house numbering and the compilation of all the preliminary lists and 
the record of inhabitants also, while it took no mean part in the final enumora- 

j : r: nr: 

Superintendent to make the rcc „i,ed fr „ m ,n„ di.iriofs, 

fact, however no requisition for any t ^ ^ quite adequate to 

which clearly shows that the ordinary a 0 Y • 
conduct the Census work. 

621 — Special eeneue '«***%« 1^,“^ 

Taluqdar of Mahbubnsgar 'f tht find enumeration, to facilitate the 

special eatabliohment up t0 * h ' t'L ' the already overworked district staff, 
Censna cork, and to somewhat relieve tb. abej ^ ^ of 

a committee was appointed to consi e o, G incurring nf special expenditure 

this committee, the Government sanctione Cen8USj g 0 f Rs. 30 per mensem 

in each district, to be debited to the head of oensu , 
for S mi. b any one of the following three way. - 

’* (1) The appsinbnent of one clerk on Rs. 30 per mensem. 

(2 v The appointment of two clerks on Rs. 1* each per mensem. 

* e 1 . t u„ u«id thirty Rupees as extra remuneration 

(3). The payment ola part f h ^ ^ ^ m off f„ r Census 

dnty n ^n°addition to bis legitimate work, and the cater— oi 
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a special clerk on the balance, whose time will be entirely taken up 
by the Census work. 

The clerks thus employed were ultimately sent up to the Central Census 
Office in the capital with all the District Census books and papers after the 
final enumeration. 

In addition to the above establishment, the following scale was sanctioned 
for 5 months. 

(1) . The appointment of an extra Census clerk on Rs. 15 for each district. 

(2) . The entertainment of a special Census clerk in each Taluq on Rs. 12 

per mensem. 

(3) . Contingent expenditure for each Taluq of Rs. 2 per mensem. 

The Taluqdars were specially enjoined to see that no extra clerk was enter- 
tained till the necessity for the same was fully demonstrated. The Taluq clerks 
were appointed for five months only, as they were, immediately after the pre- 
liminary enumeration, to tako all the papers and books relating to the re- 
spective Taluqs, to the District Head -quarters, where the same were to be 
assorted and despatched to the Central Office in the capital. 

622.— Charge superintendents. — The Taluq was divided into two 
or more charges, each under a superintendent. A few supervisors’ circles were 
entrusted to each superintendent, but in such a way that the superintendent 
had not to travel a long distance in checking the supervisors’ circles. The Taluq- 
dars, in consultation with their Tahsildars were requested to prepare a list of 
persons who were sufficiently well qualified to act as supervisors and superin- 
tendents. 

At the preliminary enumeration, the charge of a superintendent was usually 
a Taluq, and the charge superintendent was the Tahsildar. On the final occasiou, 
it was ordered that a Taluq should be divided into two or more superintendent's 
charges according to tho number of villages contained in the Taluq. The charges 
wereentrustedtotheTahsildar,theNaib Tahsildar, the Peishkar,the Tahsil Record- 
keeper and the Girdavar (Revenue Inspector). The nature of their ordinary 
duties requires a good deal of travelling about ; and, being responsible officers, 
there is reason to believe that the supervision exercised by them, so far as it 
went, was efficient. In the Census economy, the supervisor is the principal 
checking officer, and, being the ordinary subordinates of tho charge superinten- 
dents, the circumstance of their being empowered to supervise the work of the 
supervisors had a most salutary effect. 

The instructions to superintendents printed in the Appendix clearly set 
forth their duties. 

* 

- 623. — Enumerators. — The enumerators wore recruited from the class 
of village officials such as Patels and Patwaris. The sendees of the literate 
relatives of the Patwari, and in their absence, the services of the village Bania, 
who is invariably literate, were utilised on the final night. The Patwari was the 
enumerator of his village, but where the village contained several blocks, to 
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the Patwariwas assigned „„ e block. During the preliminary operation, on 
enumerator had hi enumerate several blocks. On the final Census night however, 
help was received from the various district offices, and the Taluqdar of the 
district, in eon.ult.tion with the Provincial Superintendent had made an 
equalisation of the available unpaid agency by a redistribution over local 
areas. 

Instructions to Enumerators.-— The instructions to the 
enumerators for making the entries in the schedule were translated into the four 
vernaculars of the Province and supplied along with tlu* schedule books. In- 
structions in the shape of questions and answers, based on the model of the 
North-West Provinces catechism were also printed in the vernaculars and 
circulated for their information. The charge superintendents and the supervi- 
sors were entrusted with the work of seeing that such instructions were properly 
understood by the large staff of enumerators. A further check was exercised 
when the specimen entries in the schedule were checked. The instructions to 
.enumerators relating to the entries in the schedule, are printed in the 
Appendix, 

626.— Characters written by the Enumerators.— The characters 

written by the enumerators differed in different districts. It has already been 
seen that, in this Province, four vernaculars had to be dealt with. The charac- 
ters written, however, agreed with the characters in which the UfEcial records 
of the respective districts were kept. The following statement shows the 
characters written by the enumerators in the different districts as well as in 
the capital. 

STATEMENT No. 237. 


Districts, &c. 


Number of Enumerators writing 


Urdu. Mahratti. Tclugu. Cannrcso. I 


Remarks. 


Atraf-i-Bald a 

Mahbubnagar 

Nalgonda... 

Warangal 

Elgandal... 

Indur 

Medak ... 

Aurangabad 

Birh 

Nander ... 
Naldrug ... 
Bklar ... 
Farbhani... 
Siipur Tandur 
Gulbarga... 
Baichur ... 


Chudderg'bat 


This statement excludes the 
enumerators employed 
by tho Residency and 
Railway authorities. 


Total , 


16,209 


3,160 
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620.— Supervision during the work.— The work of supervision 

was specially entrusted to the supervisors of circles, who generally had ten 
blocks in rural charges and as many as fifteen in towns. Regarding the 
appointment of supervisors and superintendents, who formed the superv ising 
agency, it was early laid down that groat caution was to be exercised in their 
selection. The more intelligent Patwaris, together with Deshpandyas, Desh- 
mukhs and other Rusumdars were appointed supervisors. All the subordinate 
officials of the Revenue, Customs, Educational, Postal and other Departments 
that could be spared for the work were appointed in the different grades, 
according to their qualifications. The higher ranks of the police were algo 
employed on the work, even the services of the lower ranks having been 
utilised for the enumeration of the travellers and other floating population. 
Special care was however taken in the selection of superintendents, only those 
officials and other responsible persons, whose activity and intelligence could be 
relied upon, having been appointed as such. In the capital, the services of 
Mansubdars were also utilised, who were selected from a list framed by the 
Mohtamim of the Mansab Department. 

The instructions issued to supervisors and printed in the Appendix defined 
their duties. Efficient supervision appears to have been exercised in most 
of the circles, as the results testify. As we have already seen, another 
reason to believe in such efficiency is the fact of the superintendents having 
been drawn from the superior official ranks in all the districts. 

627. — Progress Reports. — Inthclast para, of Circular No. II., the Taluq- 
dars of districts and other responsible officers entrusted with the carrying out 
of tho Census operations, were requested to send fortnightly Progress Reports 
commencing with the 15th Shahrewar 1299 Fasli. It is with extreme regret 
that the Provincial Superintendent has to record that many of the Taluqdars 
failed to send the Progress Reports punctually and regularly. The incomplete- 
ness of the file in this office on this subject emphasises the irregularity and 
proves that the reports arc meagre, unsystematic and incomplete. Some of the 
Taluqdars appear to hdvo failed to grasp the practical usefulness of the Progress 
Reports, in keeping the responsible officer, appointed by the Government to 
conduct the Census operations in these Dominions, fully informed of the exact 
state of each branch of tho Census work and enabling him to check the correct- 
ness, punctuality and accuracy of the same. 

628. — Help from other Departments.— In the Government Reso- 

lution of the 26th May 1890, His Excellency the Minister desired all the 
officers of Government, J agirdars and the public to give all the aid in their 
power, ungrudgingly and earnestly “ for a work from which every class of His 
Highness’ subjects is certain to derive some good." So far as practicable, it 
was laid down, the work was to be performed by unpaid agency. The Provin- 
cial Superintendent is able to congratulate the Government on this important 
point being fully carried out. In no single instance in the mbfussil, was recourse 
had to paid agency, except in the case of the temporary distriot and Taluq 
clerks for Census work already referred to. ^ % 

The difficulties experienced ih obtaining help from other departments and 
J agirdars are next touched upon. In regard to the medical department, it was 
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arranged that the Hakims were to be appointed superintendents and not 
supervisors in any case. This was rendered necessary as it was highly undesir- 
able that the public should be put to any inconvenience by the absence of the 
local medical officer, however temporary that absence may bo. 


The Commissioner of Customs having complained that the Customs officials 
of Jalna had been told off to duty in places far away from their usual places of 
employment, whereby there was a re'asonable apprehension that the ordinary 
routine work of the Department would suffer, speoial instructions were issued 
that the officials of this Department as well as of the Postal and Educational 
Depar tme nts should, as far as possible, be posted to do Census work at no 
distant places. 


The Taluqdar of Birh complained that the postal officials of the place 
declined to give any assistance in Census work. On enquiry, it was ascertained 
that the Postmaster General had issued instructions to his subordinates, con- 
trary in spirit to the Government Notification of May 1890, on the ground 
that the postal staff was unable, in ordinary times, even to cope with their 
legitimate duties. That officer was communicated with and the infringement 
of the Government order was pointed out through the Home becretary. 
He was desired to write to his subordinates to render all possible assistance in 
the work of the Census on the final night, which was not much. At the same 
time the Taluqdars were written to, to see that no obstacle was placed m the 
transaction of current postal business, by the utilisation of tho services ot the 
employes of that Department. 

The most glaring instance of failure to carry out the orders of Government 
in regard to help from other departments, was furnished by the refusal of the 

District and Sessions Judge of Aurangabad to allow Ins subordinates to w.p. 

A reference was made to the Home Secretary on this subject, with the result, 
that the District Judge was directed by the High Court to carry out the orders ot 
His Highness’ Government in the matter of giving help »n tb; completion o 
the Census work. 


Section IV.— FORMS AND INSTRUCTIONS. 

529 —The Schedule.— The form of schedule adopted by this Govern- 

. 490 »bov«, differed a little from tho British Standard bchm 
dule ’ inasmuch* an the 13th column (Language known by literate) was omitted 

and the 12th column was utilised for the purpose ol gathering the 
, . J u i „orl Unr this purpose, the instructions for making the entry 

denoted by this head. For '“j J £ „ nd elllbodic< l i„ the eupplemont.1 
in the 12th column were slightly elaborated, auu . ^i- . 

instructions issued to enumerators and supervisors (green m tho Append, xl. 

schedule rteeif.nesess.tatU a simr..^ >>hici worc Inundated 

entries m the schedules. A c py ince j s printed in the Appendix, 

into each of the f° ur a S ilLmwliate i y after the final enumeration at 

A Conference sat a > future enumerations was discussed 

^'“rtwed at retire — 

80 
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by the Government of India, before the next Census is undertaken. It can 
therefore serve no useful purpose to enter into the subject in any detail here 
as the discussions will be available to the next Census Superintendent in the* 
published Proceedings of the Conference. 

Besides the instructions issued to enumerators, instructions to supervisors 
and superintendents were issued in a concise form. These are also printed 
in the Appendix. Then again there were several other letters and circulars 
issued to the district officials regarding various points of detail. Owing to 
the absence or incompleteness of the records of 1881, great difficulty was felt 
and the number of circular letters had to be unnecessarily multiplied. Had 
these existed, or were they available in a complete state, it would have been 
possible to issue all the instructions necessary to carry out the preliminary 
operations, or the greater portion at least, in the form of a Census Manual, 
instead of burdening the already hard worked district staff with circular after 
circular. As the records of this Census have been preserved in a most sys- 
tematic manner, the next Census Superintendent will find little or no 
difficulty in issuing all the necessary instructions in tho form of a concise but 
comprehensive pamphlet. 

631. — Standard questions to be asked by Enumerators.— Agree- 
ably to a circular letter received from the Inqierial Census Commissioner, commu- 
nicating sets of questions, to bo asked by the enumerators of each head of a 
house or family at the first and second visits respectively, drafted by the 
Punjab Provincial Superintendent, the sets of questions were adopted in this 
province with a slight alteration. Copies of these questions, which are printed 
in the Appendix, were circulated among the enumerators and 
supervisors. 

632. Translation of tho Instructions.— The schedules were print- 
ed in the four vernaculars of the province— Urdu, Telugu, Mahratti and Canarese. 
Tho instructions had also therefore to be translated into these same vernaculars. 
Translators were employed in the office and their translations were carefully 
checked and corrected by being shown to persons competent to judge. The 
Urdu translation was made by the Superintendent himself and he also revised 
the Mahratti translation. The vernacular versions were made as simple and 
clear as the circumstances permitted, and where the nature of the subject 
matter itself was such as to render the instructions unintelligible to the ordinary 
enumerator, special explanations and instructions were* issued through the 
Tahsildars and charge superintendents. This precaution had a groat deal to do 
with the accuracy of the entries. The translations of the other instructions, t.e., 
to supervisors and superintendents were similarly scrutinized and no pains were 
spared to make the Census agency thoroughly understand the work that was 
required of them. 

633. — Enumeration Books. — The enumeration* bqok comprised many 
parts. There were— (a) a cover of cartridge paper at the back only with a 
printed docket on it; (ft) a blank leafy intended as a protection to the instructions 
whilst the book was with the enumerator or in tUnsit between him and the 
supervisor; (c) the Instructions to enumerators, which, except in the c ase of the 
Urdu books, where two loaves were necessary, occupied two pages or both sides 
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of the next leaf; (t/) the Sample schedule, which occupied the fifth for seventh 
,n the case of Urdu books) page, containing common examples of entries; <e) 
the > Enumerators abstract . printed on the reverse half of the sample schedule so 
as to allow of its being subsequently removed and attached to the supervisor's 

oircle summary, and thereafter filed in the abstraction office; (f) the block list 

being a list of the houses, with tin names of the heads of the^ imihes resilg 
therein, which ocoupiedone or more leaves, according to the size of the enumera- 
tion book ; and (g) blank forms of schedules. Each page of the schedule was 
orossruled with 8 lines, capable of censussing 8 individuals. The rules laid 
down that each page should be devoted to a house and no entries relating to 
more than one house were, on any account, to be made on the same page. 
The average number of persons per occupied house ranged from five to six* 
and this arrangement manifestly meant great waste. The subject was brought 
up for discussion at the Simla Conference, held since the enumeration of 1891, 
and the unanimous opinion was that the principle of allotting one schedule 
to each household had no advantage commensurate with the heavy extra 
cost involved in the system. The conclusion was therefore arrived at that 
"it would be sufficient to require a few lines to be left blank after the last entry 
for each house. If these lines were found, in any particular instance, insufficient 
the entries are to be carried over to a blank page at the end, with the serial 
number of the house shown clearly at the commencement. The following 
statement gives the numbers of schedules, &c., printed in each language. 


STATEMENT No. 238. 


Language. 

Description of Form. 

Schedules 
(in loaves). 

Household 

Schedules. 

Covers. 

Instructions. 

1 

Specimen 
Schedules, & c. 

Block List. 

Mahratti 

1,025,000 


36,000 

I 

41,500 

41,500 

83,000 

Telugu 

750,000 


26,000 

30,166 

30,166 

60,332 

Canarese 

162,000 



4,600 

5,883 

5,883 

11,766 

Urdu 

35,000 

• 

250 

250 

250 

500 

English 

4,000 

1,000 

134 

1,134 

1,134 

134 

Total 

1,976,000 

1,000 

66,984 

78,933 

78,933 

• 155,732 


534 —Standards of Enumeration Books.— » he enumeration books 
were bound in a considerable variety of sizes. They were of 14, 28, 36, 50, GO, 
72, 84, 100, 110, 130, and 150 pages respectively. This system was adopted 
for the sake of convenience and economy. For larger blocks, larger books 
were to be used, and in cases where such books were insufficient., smaller books 
were to be utilised to complete the .entries in the particular block. In the case 
of the smaller villages, each of which was treated as a block, and of which there 
was a pretty large numbor in every district, books containing an appropriate . 
number of pages were used. /Experience shows that the adoption of this la rge 
number of standard sizes led to a good deal .of confusion. If the suggestion, 
made at the Simla Conference, requiring only a few lines to be left blank after 
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the last entry for each house, instead of, as at the present Census, a whole page 
being reserved for each house, is adopted, it is evident that the same number 
of pages for enumeration books is unnecessary. It will be more handy to have 
but a few sizes of enumeration books, bound at the Press, loose schedules being 
absolutely forbidden, as liable to being torn or lost. The proposal to have 
loose schedules sent to the districts in sufficient quantity, where they were 
to be handbound in sizes to suit the blocks in that district, deserves but a 
passing notice ; for, besides enhanced cost,* the untrained labour available in the 
mofussil will never be able to produce results in any way satisfactory. The 
wear and tear, that the schedule books are subjected to, both at the hands of 
the enumerator during the preliminary and final operations and at the hands 
of a dozen sets of clerks at the time of abstraction, can only be withstood 
by the machine binding available in the Presidency towns. At the next Census, 
three sizes of books may be made to answer all purposes : (1) Books containing 
10 pages of the 8 line schedule ; (2) Books containing 20 pages of 16 line 
schedules ; and (3) Books containing 30 pages of 24 line schedules. The 
advantages of having these three sizes of books, differing from each other 
not in thickness only, are manifest, the eensussing power of each kind of book* 
being apparent on the face of it. 

536.— Difficulties in printing.— The entrusting of the printing work 
to a Firm situated at such a distance as Bombay is from Hyderabad entailed con- 
siderable difficulties. The most important difficulty was delay in communication 
by post and despatch of printed forms and books by Railway. The Proprietors 
of the Advocate of India Steam Press in Bombay laid us under deep obligation 
by meeting our various demands promptly and punctually. The printing and 
binding of the enumeration books were done remarkably well, especially the 
former, considering that the stereoplates for Tclugu and Canarese had to bo 
ordered up from Madras. The schedules and forms were ready printed by the 
end of September. The final order for binding the schedules, &c., into books 
oould not be given before the latter part of October, as Register JD had not 
been received at head-quarters from certain districts. 

636.— Indents for schedules.— Census Register D. that was called 
for from each of the districts, &c., was intended to give an approximate idea 
of the number of enumeration books of each size that was required in each 
district. " This register was directed to be forwarded , so as to reach the 
Provincial Superintendent not later than the 15th Azur (23rd October). 
Accordingly, indents were submitted by most of the districts within the 
prescribed time. Independently, however, of these estimates that were called 
for from the districts, the order for printing off schedules was based upon a 
rough calculation made in the Head Office. The Census figures showing 
the population of, and the number of occupied houses in, each district, were taken 
as the starting point. Though this estimate gave the probable total provincial 
number of schedules, further calculations had to be entered into on account 
of the numerous changes of interprovincial area that had taken placo in the 
intercensal period. Great help was derived froiji Census Registers A and 1 B 
which had already been received at head-quarters. It was subsequently found that 
while a few of the districts had not submitted any indents at all, those received 
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from others were obviously defective and inaccurate! The calculations made 
,n the Census Office had therefore to be taken as the standard and the supplies 
to the districts were regulated accordingly. Loose schedules were also supplied 
with the necessary instructions to have them locally made up into books of 
sizes to suit the requirements or exigencies of particular localities. 

It is essential to bear in mind that if our calculations resulted in an 
over-estimate of the required supply, there would be but a few schedules 
left unused at the conclusion ol the operations. But if on the other hand, the 
number fell short, the difficulty of the situation cannot be easily imagined ; 
the whole machinery of the Imperial Census w ould have been thrown out of 
gear. Every precaution was therefore taken to prevent a short supply and 
the Firm of printers had orders to keep the whole of the forms in all the 
languages standing, so as to be able to supply fresh orders. The wisdom of 
the step was justified by supplementary indents received from the districts of 
Aurangabad, Gulbarga, Bidar, T ingsugur, Naldrug and Birh, as well as from 
certain Jagirdars. 


In order to avoid the necessity of supplementary indents as much as 
possible, the Head Office took particular care to supply 10 per cent more forms 
than originally indented for, but, as the sequel proved, without success. In 
Bidar, the Taluqdar mistook pages for leaves, — a mistake that was pointed 
out by the Head Office, though not in time to prevent a supplementary 
indent. 

537.— Consumption of enumeration books— It is difficult to 
obtain an accurate statement showing the actual consumption of enumeration 
books in each of the districts, &c. In the following statement, details as accurate 
as possible are given, of the actual numbers of books sent to each of the districts, 
See., and the numbers spent in each. 
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* STATEMENT No. 239. 


Districts, &c. 

Despatched from 
the Press. 

Expended. 

Bo marks. 

a 1 

1 

Schedules. 

a 

bC 

•1 


3 ooks in 

ft 

Z 

1 

s» 

l 

1 

English. | 

Total 

Atraf-i-Balda 

1,856 

68,565 

1,626 

12 


12 


1,650 

(1.) Number of leaves ex* 










pended could not bo ascertain- 

Mahhnbnagar 

2,555 

91,819 

s ,659 

288 

41 

33 


3,021 

ed. 

Nalgondu 

1,919 

65,980 

1,934 


... 

15 


1,949 

( 2. ) In almost every district 










number of books sent- will be 

Warangal 

3,096 

104,252 

2,940 

19 


11 


2,970 

found to be less than number 










spent. This can be explained 

Elgandal 

3,521 

117,421 

3 . 59 S 


... 

... 


3,595 

in two ways. 

Indur 

2,446 

84,517 

6? 6 

1,886 

... 

... 


2,512 

(a) The former docs not in- 










elude number for exempted 

Medak 

1,329 

47.333 

1,462 


... 

1 


1,463 

noblemen, which is shown 










as a lump at the bottom, 

Aurangabad 

6,024 

184,951 


3,328 

... 

... 


8,328 

while in die latter case, it 










is includod in each district. 

Birb 

2,416 

90,711 

... 

2,529 

... 

... 


2,529 











(b) The )>ooks sent may havo 

Nander 

2,399 

78,684 

... 

2,554 


... 


2,554 

been unstitched and stitch- 










ed into a larger or shorter 

Naldrug 

2,436 

79,094 

... 

2,365 


... 


2,365 

number of books with other 










loose schedules to suit the 

Bidar 

3,058 

107,711 

... 

3,191 


50 


3,741 

convenience of particular 










blocks. 

Parbliani 

2,981 

144,813 

... 

3,112 

... 

... 


3,112 


Sir pur Tandur 

1,040 

36,942 

423 

89s 


8 


1,427 


Gu lbarga 

2,103 

65,807 

190 

*.497 

... 

5 


2,692 


Kaichur 

2,424 

80,611 

792 

262 

1,240 

16 


2,310 


Lingsugur 

2,776 

99,116 

... 

791 

1,888 

15 


2,694 


City Municipality 

1,362 

56,171 








Chudderghat Municipality... 

383 

17,711 

\ 10 

8 

1 

1,021 


1,034 


Troops in the City 

93 

3,378 

J 







Exempted noblemen 

9,358 

3,05,912 

... 


... 

... 


... 


Total 

55.575 

1 , 926,499 

16,257 

23,732 

3,169 

1,094 


44,252 



638. — Forms for exempted noblemen.— It has been seen above 
that nineteen noblemen were granted the special privilege of ceDSUssing the 
population within their respective Jagirs, A copy of tho standard schedule 
book adopted by His Highness the Nizam’s Government was furnished to each 
of the exempted Jagirdars. They were asked whether they intended to make 
their own arrangements for printing and binding their schedule books or in- 
dent for them through the Census Office, undertaking to pay for the same. A 
Committee of the Representatives of the majority of the Jagirdars was held and 
it was decided that the forms required by the Jagirdars should be purchased from 
Government. When the indents were received from these noblemen, supplies 
were sent direct from the Census Head Office. The noblemen in almost every 
case sent a supervisor or a Karkun to the Census Office to take charge of the 
schedule books and other forms for their respective Jagirs as well as to receive 
the necessary instructions as to making entries in t^em, Ac. 

639. — Reserve stocks. — A percentage of books over and above the 
number indented for by the district authorities, but not exceeding 10 per cent 
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was sent to the districts, together with a lot of loose schedules, intended to 
be made use of in case of necessity. This constituted the reserve stock in the 
districts. About 50,000 schedule leaves remained in the Head Office, after all 
the demands were met, and this was the reserve stock in Hyderabad Our 
estimate of Urdu forms was slightly overplaced, more being printed than 
necessary. It was a happy mistake though, as many of the enumerators in the 
city spoilt the books first given to them, and new ones had to be subsequently 
issued with full instructions as to making correct entries. 


640. — Other Forms. — After the enumeration was over, Abstraction 
Sheets and Tabulation Registers were obtained for the compilation of the Census 
results. There was only one Central Abstraction Office at Hyderabad. The 
forms were printed in Bomba)' and supplied direct to the Central Office, where- 
fore no difficulty was met with. 

• 

541.— Distribution of Forms, &C.-A11 the forms for the districts 
for the actual enumeration, with the exception of the schedule books were printed 
in Hyderabad and supplied direct, from the Head Office. These forms, &c., in- 
cluded Circle Lists, Block Lists, Instructions to superintendents and supervisors, 
and Census questions and answers for supervisors and enumerators. The 
services of the local lithographic presses were called into requisition for print- 
ing them. The number of copies required of each kind was based on informa- 
tion received from the districts and partially on coujecturc at the Head Offioe. 
In a few instances where the copies were found to be short of the demand 
each district had instructions to multiply copies by section writing. The sche- 
dule books were all printed and bound at the Advocate of India Press, Bombay. 
Arrangements were therefore made to distribute the books direct from the Press 
in cases where they were easily accessible by Railway. This arrangement 
caused considerable saving in railway freight, which would have been almost 
double if the books were first caused to be sent to Hyderabad and subsequently 
distributed thence. The names of the districts and the stations through which 


they were served are given below : — 



District. 

Station.. 

| 

District. 

Station. 

Aurangabad 

...Nandgaon. 

Elgandal 

...Kazipett. 

Birh 

...Barsi Road. 

Mahbubnagar 

...Krishna! 

Raiohur 

...Raicliur. 

Bidar 

...Tandur. 

Lingsugur 

... Do. 

Sirpur Tandur ... 

...Warora (War- 

Gulbarga 

...Gulbarga. 


dha Valley 
Railway). 

f Hyderabad(Cen- 

Medak 

Naldrug 

...Shankarpalli. 

...Sholapur. 

Parbhani 

lndur 

Nalgonda 

...Bhongir. 

A traf-i-Balda 

( hus Office). 

Warangal 

...Kazipett. 

Nander 

) 


The exempted noblemen, the city and the suburban municipalities and the , 
Coihmanders of the Regular Tkoops in the capital and Golconda also received 
their forms from the Census Office. This arrangement worked very satisfac- 
torily. 
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542— Unused forms how disposed of.-When the finafcwTs 
was over, it was found that about 30,000 unused schedules were left. This 
number was made up of the balance of the reserve stock in the capital as well 
as the unused forms received from certain districts. Seme of the schedule forms 
were used for rough cumulations by the clerks in the course of abstraction and 
compilation, the balance being disposed of by auction as waste paper. Of the 
Abstraction Sheets and Tabulation Registers, those that were printed on both 
sides were disposed of in the same way as > the surplus schedules. But those 
that were printed only on one side were utilised in a peculiar way with a decent 
margin of profit to Government. Out of these unused forms that were printed 
only on one side, long official envelopes were made and supplied to district 
offices at 7 annas per 100 and to the city offices at 4 annas per 100. In this 
way nearly 400,000 envelopes were disposed of. 

Section V.-TIME SPENT ON THE CENSUS. 

643.— Dates prescribed.- The following were the dates fixed for the* 
commencement and completion of the various operations connected with the 
Census 


STATEMENT No. 240. 


Census operation. 

To commence. 

To be completed. 

House numbering. Towns 

15th Sept. 1890. 

i 

31st Doc. 1890. 

Do. Villages ... 

24th Juno 1890. 

3rd Jan. 1891. 

Distribution of Enumeration Books 

1st Dec. 1890. 

9th Jan, 1891. 

Preliminary Enumeration. Towns 

20th Jan. 1891. 

9th Feb. 1891. 

Do. Villages... 

10th Jan. 1891. 

6th Fob. 1891. 

Do. Check. Towns 

10th Feb. 1891. 


23rd Feb. 1891. 

Do. Villages 

7 th Feb. 1891. 

20th FN>. 1891. 

Final Census • 




26th Feb. 1891. 

District Summary of Results 

i ■ 

1st Mar. 1891. 

18th Mar. 1891. 


f° r completion of house number ing , &c. — In the 

following statement, the dates of commencement and completion of house 

numbering and preliminary record in each of the districts and in the capital 
are shown. v 
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STATEMENT No. 241 . 




HuiiKc-muitWing. 


Preliminary Kccorri 



Districts. 

Commenced. 

' • 

Completed, 

Commenced. 

Completed. 

Atriif>i*Rakla . . . 


1 th Oct. 1800. 

24th Doc. 1890. 

16th Jan. 1891. 

6 th Fdi, 1891. 

Muhlmbnagar ... 


10th Aug. 1801). 

15th Oct. 1890. 

10ih 

do. 

7th 

do. 

Nalgonda 



2nd Aug. 1890. 

30th <Vt. 1890. 

10 th 

do. 

9th 

do. 

Wanuigal 



lHfc Nov. 1890. 

2nd Jun. 1891. 

20th 

do. 

9th 

do. 

Klgandal 


5 h Sept. 1890. 

30th Nov. 1890. 

17th 

do. 

3 h 

do. 

Irnhir ... 



24th .Tunc 1890. 

10th Aug. 1890. 

17th 

do. 

8 h 

do. 

Module 

••• 

17th July 1890. 

7th Scpr. 1890. 

1 1th 

do. 

5th 

do. 

Aurangabad 



In' Aug. 1890. 

10rh Ocf. 1890. 

13th 

do. 

3rd 

do. 

Itirh 



7th Sep*. 1890. 

12th Nuv. 1890. 

15th 

do. 

5 h 

do. 

Xandrr ... 



8th Nuv. 1890. 

31st Dec. 1890. 

19 th 

do. 

6 h 

do. 

Na Id rug 

••• 

2Clh July 1890. 

lKt Oct. 1890. 

19th 

do. 

4th 

do. 

Kidar 

••• 

3rd Sipt. 1890. 

26 h Nov. 1800. 

I7ih 

do. 

4 h 

do. 

Purbhani 


16th Aug. 1890. 

3rd Jun. 1891. 

20th 

do. 

9th 

do. 

Mi pur Tandur ... 

... ... ... 

1 wrh Oct. 1890. 

2 lit Dec. 1890. 

20th 

do. 

9 h 

do. 

Gnlbnrga 

j 

• h Sqit. 1800. 

10 h D(c. 1890. 

16di 

do. 

7th 

do. 

Pnichur 

| 

15rh Aug. 1890. 

30th Nov. 1890. 

14 h 

do. 

7.h 

do. 

Ling sugar 


18th Aug. 1890 . 

3rd Dec, 1890. 1 

18th 

do. 

8th 

do. 

City and Chuddcrgkut Municipalities 

Secunderabad, Sk ) 

Jluiluaja j 

! 

21>th Aug. 1890. 

No information 

31 t Dec. 1890. 

available. 

i 5th 

do. 

9 th 

' 

do. 


645— Date of actual Census. —The date for the linal C<!I1SUS was 
fixed by the Government of India, . It \vn,s three nights after i he full moon in 
February — the night of the “Gfh February 1891. The previous Census of 18K1 
wis taken on the I7th February, As pointed out by Mr. Haines, the Hnperial 
Census Commissioner, “closer correspondence in date between the two could not be 
obtained by reason of the difference in the date of the full moon, which is a 
factor of considerable irnpoi tanco in connection with an Indian Census, it is 
essential, in the fir*t place, that the enumerator should have moonlight to guide 
him round his beat which ircl .des in the rural tracts, a comparatively Urge 
urea; for, his duties ore not confined to the mere collection by day of a schedule, 
which has been prepared for him by the householder, as in a European country.” 
The third nisrbt after, tile full moon was chosen for various reasons. Numerous 
thetas or gatherings of a religio-social nature take place on the night of the full 
moon. It was therefore necessary to let a couple of days pass for the pilgrims 
to return to their homes. Tht/ work of the final enumeration commenced at 
7 p.m. in the mofussil on the 26th February and- was completed about 4 o’clock, 
the next morning. In the city the work was commenced an hour later. ; 

91 
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Section VI.-LEGISLATION. 

546. — Notification No. 1. of 1890.— VVc have already referred to the 

.Resolution of Government published in the J arid a on ^ which was taken to 

answer the purpose of a Census Act for these dominions. The state of the country 
and the condition of the people are so peculiar that it was not considered advisable 
to pass a s|>ecial Census Act for fear of incurring odium. The Resolution was 
drafted and approved by the Census Committee and ultimately issued under the 
orders of His Excellency the Minister. It was addressed to all the employes of 
this Government as well as to the general public. As a beginning, this was consi- 
dered enough, and no doubt it pro veil in the long run eminently fitted for the 
purpose which it was intended to serve. Tn cases of particular difficulty as well 
as in special cases, it was necessary to invoke the assistance of His Excellency to 
issue special orders to meet them. 

547. — Special Notification regarding the answering of 
enumerator’s questions. -‘Numerous complaints having been received from 
the various parts of the dominions, regarding the refusal to answer the enumerator’s 
questions concerning the ages and civil condition of females, it was found necessary 
to b»‘ing the matter to the notice of His Excellency the Minister. A Notice was then 
issued under the orders of His Excellency to the public in the Capital as well as 
in the districts, that any person refusing to answer any question necessary lor the 
purpose of making entries in the Census Schedule, 'when put by the enumerator, 
or refusing to give information regarding the ages and civil condition of the females 
of his household, would lay himself open to criminal prosecution and punishment 
for disobedience of Government orders. 

In para. above, while discussing the accuracy of the civil condition statis- 
tics, we said : u We have every reason to believe that the statistics in relation to the 
civil condition of the people, tikeu as a whole, are fairly accurate. 11 The inaccuracy 
in the age statistics cannot, as we have already pointed out, he traced to any un- 
willingness on the part of the enumerated population to give out the real facts. 
The cause is rather to he found in the ignorance on that head that so largely pre- 
vails. Hut this pica cannot be urged in the case of civil condition. The Notifi- 
cation above refcired to, must have had not a little to do with the decrease of 
98 percent, in the number of females whose civil condition was unspecified in 1881, 
as exemplified by the actuals of 7LL(>3 females of unspecified civil condition in 
1881 against 1 ,48(1 females at the Census of 181)1. 

548. — Attitude of the people. —This being the second Census in these 
dominions, the people had got over their wildest fears and met the Census operations 
in a pacific spirit, though there were not wanting instance.^ to show that the old 
spirit yet lingered in a few dark corners of these vast dominions. The Arabs and the 
Sikhs were the classes that gave the greatest trouble. The attitude of the latter, in 
rv'lat on to their obstruction in the course of the operation of affixing numbers 
to the houses, has already been touched upon, as well as the steps taken to overcome 
the difficulty. In the case of the Arabs, as well as the Mussulmans generally, who 
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observe the puidali sjsteui, questions relating to the females of tin ii* household 

were particularly unwelcome. The Arabs refused to answer questions regarding 
their females, particularly to give their names and ages. The Military Secretary 
had to be addressed on the subject. After consideration, it was resolved not to 
press the Jieople, who had any objections on that behalf, to give the names of their 
females, provided their relationship with the head of the family, such as wife, sister, 
mother, daughter, &c., was made evident. Some of the noblemen in the City and 
members of the wealthier classes in the districts did not very much like the idea of 
affixing numbers to their bouses. A little explanation regarding the necessity of 
the operation soon disarmed opposition. 


The attitude of the people may again be gathered from the district reports 
which refer to the following occurrences. In the district of Atrafi-Halda apatwari 
was accused of levying a blackmail of nine pies per house that was numbered. A 
prosecution was instituted, but the accused was acquitted for want of proof. In 
the district of Naldrug, a policeman assaulted the enumerator when questioned 
about the name of his wife. He was prosecuted and punished for his temerity in 
obstructing the Census work. 


In the district of Gullmrga. a hutlmnsh, on the final Ocumis night, was drunk 
and disorderly. He drew his sword and threatened to attack an enumerator on hi- 
rounds. The police promptly arrested the drunkard and kept him safe in t lit* lock- 
up for the night. In the district ofl.idar, a policeman was mischievous on the final 
night, hut was lined Ibr his pains, fn the same district a very serious case was 
reported in which a Jagirdar was charged with inning shot at a police Jemadar in 
tile execution of his duty and wounded him, though not mortally. I he case came 

up before the Judicial Assistant, who was inclined at lirsl to allow a promise in 

the matter. Hut a timely impression was made on the mind of that officer of the 
gravity of the offence and the necessity of awarding an exemplary punishment. The 
accused, alter trial, was convicted and sentenced to two years' imprisonment and a 
fine of two hundred rupees, or in default, another year's imprisonment. Thi- pun- 
ishment had a salutary effect. 0:1 the people. who b.'g.m to appreciate the imperial 
and imperious importance of the (•ensus. 

543.— Complaints against Jagirdars.-Tn ih.* Notification above 
referred to, the attention of all Jagirdars, Makhtadai.-, &< •, who wm not 
granted the privilege of eensussing their own estates, was drawn to the fact 
that the Census was an Imperial undertaking, and that they war, expected to give 
every kind of help to the district officials in carrying out the necessary Ccnsu* 
arrangements within their rospecr.ive Jagirs, Makhtas. ,ic. Complaints having 
subsequently hem receive! from certain Taluqdar, regarding the unhllerence d.s- 
played by certain Jagirdars, vie., a second * notice was issued under the orders o, 
His Excellency tfic Minister that the Jagirs of such persons as obstructed the 
Census work 'would be confiscated temporarily. A Committee suhsepumt y^ 
sat on the 1 1th Azur 1 300.4’. to discuss the subject and submit proposals to 
Government. The Commit^ Fira t lalngd ars he m vested 

■ * Priuted in the Appendix. 
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Suggestions ior the future. [Pan I. — Enumeration. 


with authority (1) to attach the Jagirsofsuch Jagirdurs as intentionally placed 
obstacles in the way of, or neglected to help, the completion of the Census work 
in such -Tagirs ; (2) to keep such Jagirs under attachment till the completion 
<>t the Census "oik , and (.1) to communicate with the Census office immediately after 
the final enumeration, regarding removal of such attachment when the Census 

Superintendent shall submit a Guzarish (memorandum) to His Excellency for his 
orders. 


, , Thesu P ro P osa,s ™ sanctioned by the Minister and duly communicated to the 
I aluqdars, who were at the same time enjoined to exercise their newly conferred 
powers with the greatest discretion. During the course of the Census operations 
the following Jugir villages were attached : — 


STATEMENT No. 242. 


District. 

Taluq. 

Name of village. 

Nature of 
tenure. 

| Owner. 



1. Kashwarani. 

Jftgir. 

Qhulatn Hussain Khau. 

; 


j 52. Annnawaram. 

Makhta. 

Sadhu Seethiali. 

Nalgonda ... 

Nalgonda < 

I 3. Ugamli. 

Jagir. 

Mir Thnhavoor Ali, 



j 4. Sivaimnguda. 

Maklita. 

‘Sultan Nawaz Jung Bahadur. 



! 5. Pifdimpalli, 

i 

Agrahar. 

Lutchrnanna, 


When the final enumeration was over, the Taluqdar concerned was written to on 
the subject of the removal of the attachment. He was advised to obtain the 
necessary orders of Hover.. men! cither through the Census office or tlm.mdi the 
|{e venue Secretariat. Though the Taluqdar was several times called upon tor 
•i reply, none has been received us to what action was taken. 


550— Suggestions for the future— -The orders and notifications 

issued hv command of His Highness and under the orders of His Excellency to facili- 
-ate the work of the Census on the present occasion, are very important and useful, 
because they serve as precedents lor the future. Moreover, the people take more 
kindly to an order already promulgated, simply on the ground of its bavin- been in 
loree tor a number of years. The notification published in the Appendix, as well 
as the eo.respo, .donee on the tile relating thereto, will form a very good basis 

for the future Provincial Superintendent to frame the draft of a Census Act tor 
t hese Dominions. 
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Section V1I.-SPECIAL MEASURES. 

551. — Municipalities. — As we lmvealready seen, the Census of the larger 
towns in the districts that were administered by Municipalities, which in this Pro- 
vince are purely Government institutions, was taken under the direct supervision 
of the District officers. The independent Census charge enjoyed by the Municipa- 
lities was only in the case of the City and the Chadarghat, Municipalities. The 
procedure adopted in the Municipalities differed hut little from that prescribed. 

552. — Census of Cantonments.— Tile Regular Troops of His 
Highness the Nizam’s Government, were eensussed through their respective 
commanders. Instructions and Forms were from time to time supplied to 
the commanders in the same way as to the Talutplars of districts. The Provincial 
Superintendent, during his tours, had occasion to inspect the Census arrangements 
in the military lines in the districts, and found tl.at everything was done in a 
systematic and satisfactory manner, especially in Gulburga. 

In 1881, the census of the British cantonments of Secunderabad, Trimul- 
gberry, Rolorum and the contingent stations in the districts, as well us of the 
Residency Bazaars and the Railways was accomplished directly under the orders 
of the British Resident The same procedure was adopted in 1891, with every 

success. 

553 -Public Institutions, &C.-Thc census of jails and hospitals was 
t^en by tlie responsible officers in charge. On the morning after the final Census, 

,i,c enumeration hooks. after having 1, can dnlyfiUed in, on the previous night, were 

!u, i, And over to the aupcrintaulent of the charge. The ^ , 

oftlic Deccan Mining Company narrowly «ca|«l l«ing omitted out ot C 
of the Dcccan M. . . J „f Miruary l»01 no pmlnmnary 

enumeration. Till aia.ut tin, > „, c Residency autho. 

(in.™ arrangement, tai l«n na*.l ■ ^ whM) „„ enquiry, 

ritie. haft undertaken the enumu a ^ ^ lm n,„ c ],„l, immediate orders 

t turned out that these areas wt < in haml and carry 

were issue*! to the Ta, Ce,,u, 
out the preliminary arrangement February 1891. hut owing to the 

*» — 4 ” t 'bi .crorfte.il, y the 

energy of the persons entrusted 1 amn ge,.ients were completed 

Company’s Agent through their stall, the census 

in proper time. 

. v . j.-ioa The form of the householder’s 

654.— Householder s s'* 64 ” 1 thM |TOcrill0 ,, i„ liriti.1, India 

*l,e.lnleftwKnr<,peanaanftLor».»,mw.. f „„„.CI,ri.tian. also, house. 

(given in the Appendix.) ' , (j0Be sc hcdnlcs printed in the different 

holder’s schedules were supp ic . 0 f , )e0 ,,i c to whom such , 

vernacular, were utilised «* and Government ofli- 

schedules averc distribute! “I" 1 ’” j yl'Tehsildor and upwards. The 

ciais, in tlie city and the motes, I, ot the grad. 
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following statement gives an idea of the expenditure of householder’s schedules. 
It .show* that great eiiciinispertiun was exercised in the issue of loose forms to 

householders. 

STATEMENT No. 243. 


No. 

DiatriivL 


No. of households 'a schedules spout. 


Kitglish. 

Urdu. 

Marathi. 

Telugu. 

Canareso. 

Total. 

1 

Hidar 


5 

225 

300 


»•« 

530 


Mailak ... 


... 

... 

... 

ioo 

... 

100 

3 

Klgandal 



100 

... 


... 

loo 

4 

Indur 


Nosepara 

te Bchoiin 

lea used. 




5 

Sirpur Tamlur ... 



100 

• M 



100 

<; 

Wantnjni! 


50 

60 

... 

... 

• •• 

no 

7 

A f inti Bnlda 



‘200 

... 

300 

... 

500 

8 1 

Mali In* bnagar ... 


.. 

1 

... 

235 


236 

!) 

Nalgonda 


No infor 

inalion. 





30 1 

GuHnugn 


i 15 

200 

... 

• •• 

... 

215. 

11 

Baichur ... 


! i 

| 40 

25 

20 

100 

217 

12 

Naldrng 


i lu 

! 35 

25 

... 


70 

la 

| l.ii>K»« 3 ur 


No information. 


i 

1 


li 

1 liirh 


... 

305 

• • • 

... 

1 

••• 

305 

15 

| Namlrr ... 


... 

200 

... 

... 


260 

10 

1 I’ul'IlllRlli 




255 

... 

... 

255 

17 

| Aurangabad 


No information. 





18 

10 

! Cliadarghat Municipality 
| City Municipality 


i 

3,000 

... 

! 

... 

3,000 


T 


555 — Railway census.— T he census of the moving population on the 
Railways on the night of the final enumeration as well as of the resident population 
within Railway limits, was undertaken by the respective Railway authorities. 
The greatest length of the Railway line within this ITovincc is worked by H. II. 
the .Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway, and the circular issued by the Agent is 
therefore printed in the appendix to show how the work was carried out. 
Alter the enumeration was over, the books were collected and forwarded by the 
Railway authorities to the Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations, Rerar. 
The figures furnished by the latter were compiled into the Imperial tables of 
this Province at the Hyderabad Census office. 

556. —Fairs. — At an early stage of the operations the district officers were 
teqmrcd to furnish a statement showing the fairs or festivals within their re* 
spective jurisdictions that coincided in date with the date of the final Census. No 
instances were reported for special instructions from any of the districts. This 
immunity which the mofussil administration enjoyed from any disarrangement 
likely to ensue from this cause was more than counterbalanced by the coinci- 
dence of the “ Sandal,” or inauguration, ceremony of the Moula Ali Urus with tiie 
night of the 26th February 1891. The following memorandum, prepared by the 
Census Sujjermtendeiit at the time, fully sets forth the difficulties anticipated and the 
suggestions made by him to ensure correct enumeration. 
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MEMORANDUM. 

On the conjunction of the Moula Ali Urua with the date fixed for the final 
euunierulioit. 

The fair, well known as the Moula Ali Ur us, annually attracts a vast concourse of people 
and the inaugurating “Sandal” ceremony fulls on the Kith of ltajab Ki 08 , correspond ing 
to the 26th February 1801, the date fixed for taking the Census iu'li. H.* Dominions and 
throughout the whole of India. This coincidence will disturb the elaborate arrangements 
made to ensure accuracy in the final eifumoratiou of the people, and some special "method 
must therefore be devised to obviate the anticipated derangement. 

The fair is held at a distance of eight, miles from the City, and, on an .nerage estimate, 
is attended by not less than 1,25,000 people, compose-, l of all classes of the community! 
amongst them the greater part of 'the nobility and gentry of Hyderabad, with many of the 
European and Eurasian residents of tin* suburbs and eontumnents. 

It is feared t hut the difficulties of Inking the Census in the midst of the celebration uf 
the Urus would prove insuperable. 


The multitude assembled at the Moula Ali at the time appointed for enumeration would 
be momentarily augmented by throngs traversing, on foot and in every description of vehicle, 
the roads which converge to the site of the fair. Moreover, the Unis is made the occasion of a 
general carouse amongst the lower orders of the people, many of whom would be in various 
stages of intoxication, and all more or less incapable of aifonling, or indisposed to give, the 
required information. 

To essay to take the census of a huge surging crowd would be useless and fruitless, as 
the attempt to check the influx of visitors in order to obtain from them the requisite parti- 
culars, which, uuless an army were employed, would be as impossible as it would be to arrest 
the course of a river. 

Thus the tusk of taking the census at Moula Ali oil the night of the 2Gth February 
next in the form and manner prescribed — of eliciting from llie individual members of so large 
and heterogeneous an assemblage— ull the needful details would manifestly be a matter of 
sheer impossibility. 

Under these circumstances, there appears to be but three courses pen for adoption, if 
the directions of the Government of India are to be complied with. 


I. The first of these would be, to proclaim the postponement of the Urus by the issue 
of a long Notification explaining the reasons for this measure, directing that the Sandal 
ceremony should be performed on the night of the 20th February by a small gathering of 
picked men only, and fixing the general celebration of the festival a few days later. 


This, at first sight, would appear to be an easy and feasible solution of the dilemma. 
But such is the force of habit, and the strength of custom, that it is extremely question- 
able whether an order of Government would bi likely to prove more effectual in preventing the 
celebration of the festival at the usual time and place, than would the promulgation of an -j.liet 
iu England avail, to induce the masses to put oil* the celebration of Christmas. 

II The Governimvit of India might bo applied to, to change the date fixed for taking 

/ 

the final Census. 


It is not, however, in the least likely that any such application would 1«- acceded to. . 

III. Lastly, with the consent and co-operation of the Resident, the final enumeration 
might be made in the Oily, the Residency Bazaars, the suburbs and the u» itomueuts, three 
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or four days before the 2Gth February. If this course be ml opted, the following regulations 
will have to be enforced: — 

(1) A local area should be formed, comprising the City, tho Residency Bazaars, 
Chadderghat and suburbs, Secunderabad, its suburbs and cantonments, Golconda, 
&c., for this special final enumeration. 

(2) After tho taking of this local final enumeration, police or military guards should 
be posted at the Railway Stations and till the roads of ingress to this enumerated 
area. 

(3) Together with these guards a sufficient number of enumerators should bo appoint- 
ed at these roads to duly register each incomer ; and to furnish each out-goer with 
a ticket exempting him from further enumeration. These latter should bo directed 
to make over such tickets to the enumerator on the morning of the 27th 
February or the night of the 26th. This process is to continue until tho morning 
of the 27th. Form 1, for registering tho out- goers is appended. Besides this, 
every enumerator should be supplied with a sufficient number of ordinary schedules 
or enumeration books for making the prescribed entries in accordance with tho 
Census rules. 

(1) All births and deaths within the enumerated area, during this short interval, 
should he curefully registered by Police officers in Forms 2 and 3 appended. 
These forms should be transmitted by the Police Commissioner through the city 
and suburban Municipalities to tho Census Department. A statement will then 
be prepared showing tho Division, Circle and Block where the birth or death 
occurred. 

In conclusion, it may be added, that should the date be not altered for this local 
enumeration, the final enumeration of Hyderabad and its suburbs will bo totally unreliable, 
inasmuch ns almost half the adult mnlo population of this locality will be at the TJrus, and 
the females, children and tho servants at home would’ never bo able to furnish the particulars 
required for the finul enumeration or might refuse to be questioned by the enumerators. 

FORM No. 1. 

For persons who go out o f the local area . 

Numo of tho Kamo of the 
placo to*which Tolioo Station 

Name of the Malo • ho goes, ?>., tho where tho 

person or Religion. Ago. name of Villago, entries in this 

who starts. Female. Taluq, District, form have boon 

or the Province made and 
of British India, tickets issuod. 
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FORM No. 2. 


For births. 



A Committee'subsequenlly sat on the 19th October 1890 t<> consider the 
subject and devise means for adequately meeting the difficulty.. 'Hie lolluwiiifc 
extract, from their proceeding depicts the proposals submitted, which duly received 
the sanction of His Lxeellenty the Mini&tci. # 


<J3 
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Extract from the Proceedings of the Committee held on Sunday, the 1 9th October 1890. 

After discussion, it was resolved, ns tho date of tho final Census cannot be altered, and 
as the postponement of the Urns is impossible, and further as notwithstanding the adoption 
uf spe uni arrangements for tho enumeration of the community and the expenditure of large 
sums for its accomplishment, it may be impossible to obtain correct results, on account of 
large crowds of people being constantly on the move — crowds mostly composed of people 
who have already been enumerated at tho first round in tho city, suburbs, and the districts 
while at their homes, that tho following measures shall be adopted: — 

(1) On tho night of tho final Census in the city, suburbs, and the districts, if thero are 
any, who are absent from their homes, and if it be known that they have gono to witness tho 
llrus at Monla-ali, the words “ Moula-ali ” shall be written against their names in red ink 
and such persons shall bo considered as present at the fair. 

(2) Intimation of this procedure should be given to the Residency authorities, so that 
the same rule may bo adopted in localities under tho British. 

Although by this procedure the few persons from beyond tho Dominions of His High- 
ness tho Nizam, coming into Hyderabad aud its suburbs and to Moula-ali between tho 
last date of the preliminary Census and the final Census, will be excluded from enumeration,’ 
the difference n rifting from the exclusion of these outsiders will be trilling indeed when 
compared with the errors that will arise by enumerating the people assembled on tho 
night of tho final Census at Moula-ali. 

The Imperial Census Commissioner Mr. Baines visited the State on the 2J0t,h 
November ltt!)(). While hen 1 , the subject was discussed among Mr. Baines, 
Naual) Mohsin-ul-mulk Bahadur, the Financial Secretary, and the Provincial Super- 
intendent. The conclusions arrived at are embodied in Mr. Baines’ Inspection 
Note, printed in the Appendix. 

557.— Travellers by road— The enumeration of travellers by road was 
effected by menus of enumerators drawn from the ranks of the Police, They were 
supplied with a number of blank enumeration forms and tickets. When a 
traveller was found to possess no ticket, to show that lie hud been enumerated 
elsewhere, he was at once enumerated and a ticket given him. The next 
moi ning the schedules thus filled in, wore handed over to the supervisors of the 
Circles, and were, by then), included in the enumeration books lor their respective 
blocks. There were not many travellers, except those going to, or r< turning from, 
such fairsjis the Moula-ali liras. The arrangements were quite adequate to meet 
the contingency. 

658. — Vagrants and nomads. — The preliminary census of vagrants 
and nomadic 1 tribes was arranged to be taken just a couple of days or so before the 
final night, in order to minimise the number of alterations, & c., on the. latter occa- 
sion. Croups of these vagrants and nomads were thus ccnsussed in those villages 
where it was ascertained they intended to stay on the fin a \ night. In the case of 
certain of these tribes, which partake of the characteristics of suspicious criminal 
tribes, policemen usually accompany thorn to prevent the commission of crime. 
In these instances, the police officials were made to do duty for enumerators on the 
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iinal night. It was easy enumerating the Himluiscl ti.rest tribes, ,*, r they are 
generally to be found on the outskirts of villages in the plains. But the enume- 
ration of the forest tribes proper, such as Phils and (hauls, cause, la certain amount 
of inconvenience, not unoften attended with danger to the lives of the enumerators 
and the village menials who set out, a. the final night with torches to light then- 
way to the rude habitations of the bill tribes. A day census for these tracts was 
recommended by the Imperial Census Commissioner, but, the practical difficulties in 
the way of marking off the areas occupied by these tribes prevented the adoption of 
that reconimeiulutii m. 


559 — Census of certain villages outside the Province.— The 

Collector of Dharwar having rep a-ted to the Bombay (Jovermnent that, owing to 
the great distance of the village of Bahadardini (of the (iajandekar Jagir, Taluk 
How) from the village of Row, it will be practically impossible for the Mamlatdar 
to exercise any supervision over the Census enumerator ot the said village of 
Balnidardini, a request was made by the Bombay (iovernment to include it, for the 
purposes of supervision in the nearest Hyderabad Census circle and to adopt the 
same procedure with regard to it as with the other villages in that circle, with the 
exception that the Bombay Census Superintendent would supply the enumeration 
book', which, after the Census night, should be signed by the Supervisor of the 
circle ami made over by him to the Kulkarni for delivery to the Mamlatdar ot 
Row, instead of being despatched along with the others to the Telisildar of the 
Talu<[ in which the circle is situated. This request was readily acceded to. 

Besides the village in the Dharwar district, above referred to, the supervision 
of the Census of which was undertaken by the Hyderabad Census Office, the census 
of certain villages in the Kistna district of the Madras Presidency, belonging to Urn 
Hyderabad territory had to he taken in hand. The Madras Superintendent having 
excluded these villages from the Madras census on the ground of want, of jurisdic- 
tion, a communication was received from the Madras (loverniiient. on (he subject. 
Alter obtaining a list of the villages concerned, necessary instructions were issued 
to the Taluijdars of the adjoining districts of His Highness’ dominions to mak<* 
arrangements for including them in the (Vnsns circles situated nearest to (hern. 
The following statement gives the names <>f the* villages with their localities nm{ 
the districts under which they were respectively included. 
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STATEMENT No. 211. 



Village. 

Locality. 

l>i«fcri<jfc under 
whiuh iu- 
oluiied. 

1 

1 ) 



llurnvancha... ... ... 

Mnliftily 

Partyal and the ndjnrfnt v illumes of { 
DounhHiidn. and Gnmntkur ... i 

] > ultit|i;i)\tl 

Allipmain, hamlet of Zuhu luhilln 

Devagonta and iMolmmedpurnm, hamlet I 
of Kodadn ... ... .«. ^ 

Kopugnllit, Gudibandn, Kefllagunta, t 
KnttHguthin and Ghiimulu ... [ 

Allinagnnmi, !iut<*h i i pnlliom and [ 
KUtmipurum, hamlet of .Muiiugnhi \ 

Sir: puram, Kistuapuinm, Alkur and Matur 
Vnngnud ... 

Vuniia\ulli ... ... 

Chennur ... 
odulttigudem 

Itaghiumdhagudcm ... 

Nuam’s (iosavid ... 

Bhimavuntm ... ... 

(ir.jnnaram ... ... ... 

Jhtihiminrnjmlli ... ... . 4 , | 

Vcnkiilnjturaiu ... 

Bhaiiuapad 

Stthhawigudein 

K.imchnpuna 

tjanniinpad, Teknlapalli, Glwkknlagudem } 
ami Ualieiabimudi ... ... j 


About 3 miles south of Navnrid Tq. 

About 6 miles east of Agripulli do. 

About 3 miles south of Kanehekacherhi... 

About 18 miles north of Bander... ... 

Close to Anjnnipurntn hamlet 

Situated between Takkelnpatid in Nandi- 
gaum Tnlnq and Kotmirhamla in Muna-, 
gala Zumindnri 

On the mad from Liugagiri to Jnggiapett! 
in Nandigama Taluq 

Between Nandigama Tahi(| and Vissnma-I 
pett 

Near Tnnikeped 


Do. 

Hhagavnnlapurnm 

do. 

do. 

P. 

Do. 

YYri annul u 

00. 

do. 

JS bo 

l)o. 

I’criiluia ram 

do. 

do. 

<£ .E 

E ~ 

Do. 

Tiruviir A itaiupet do. 

do. 

O 'e- 

Do. 

Akkapal cm 

do. 

do. 

3 ! 

Do. 

British Gusavid 

do. 

do. 

e«% u 

Do. 

Kottapnlli 

do. 

do. 

£~ 

Do. 

Yinngndopa 

do. 

do. 

2-3 

z: a 

Do. 

Kompinmlla and 



.£* 63 


Maiinv art* in 

do. 

do. 

S rt 

Do. 

Kihluuiowpalleiii 

do. 

do. 


Do. 

Chiunumpctt 

do. 

do. 

w tC) 

Do. 

Kokilampad 

d'i« 

do. 

S 's 

tl ^ 

Do. 

Komircddipalli 

do. 

do. 

S a 

Lung optWLM-ii the villa- 

;ts in 

the V:saam- 

ra 

poll Division 

... 



; o 

£ 


’S 

rs 


<u .a 

>- - 
Aj —» 

> GO 

1 
t. 5*P 
£. 5 

p 


ns a 
c ■- 
cl cn 

£ bo 
«s 

L. m 


Section VIIX.-FINAL CENSUS. 

560.— Census evening. — Elaborate arrangements were made for the 
taking of the final Census on the night of the 2fith of February I£91, botli in the 
capital and tin* districts. The cause of the day (icing fixed three days after the full 
moon lms already been mentioned. In the capital, immediately after moon- rise, the 
'‘numerators attended each by a guardian of the public peace, and a eooly curryim* a 
basket for loose schedules, &r., and a lighted lamp, strolled forth on their 
appointed errand. The services of the employes of all departments of the 
(loveriintfnt. had been placed at the disposal of the censussiug’ authorities both in 
the city and in the districts, and the agency required was fully met by the adequate 
supply, lii the mofussil, the enumerators were accompanied either by a policeman 
or a village menial. The only difficulty met with, was in the ease of the visitors 
to the Muula-ali Unis, which caused no small amount of anxiety. The arrange- 
ments made, however, appear to have secured as correct results as were possible 
under the circumstances of the case. 

561 —Supervision Of Final Census — It has already been pointed out 
that, orders had been issued in the several depart men Is of Government directing the 
employes to help in the Census on the final night, lloth the superintendents and 
the supervisors were constantly on the move on the night of the final enumeration, 
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checking the work of the enumerators. The Taluqdars and the Tehsildars also 
supervised the work at their respective head -quarters, while the Provincial Super- 
intendent went his rounds in the capital. 

562.— Accuracy of the final Census.— From the strict supervision 

exercised on the night of the final Census, there is every reason to believe that the 
final Census statistics are quite accurate. The only disturbing factor, however, 
was the Moula-ali Urus. If we take the smaller number of unspecified entries 
in the schedules as a test of accuracy, we find that ihc enumeration of ISO 1 
compares very favourably with that of 1381. The following statement is given to 
exemplify the above. 

STATEMENT No. 215. 





1891. 

mi. 

Porooutago 
of deoro.iMj 
of ISM figures 
over those 

of Ibbl. 

• 

Title of Table. 

Number of 
uuspeuiliod 

entries. 

PeiCMitayo 

on 

population. 

Number of 
uuspentled 
entries. 

Percentage 

on 

population. 

-VII. A. 

Age by Religion — 

All Religious ... 

10,555 

0*1 

101,718 

1*7 

9.1-6 

VII. H. 

Do. 

Hindus 

5,106 

0-05 

01,127 

0-7 

9-16 

c. 

Do. 

Mussulmans ... 

5.1-8 

0*5 

99,1.12 

10-7 

1)4*3 

D. 

Do. 

Christians 

3 

0 01 

103 

0-8 

97*1 

E. 

I)o. 

Sikhs ... 

2 

0-00 

915 

250 

99 S 

F. 

Do. 

PsusiS... 

1 

0-1 

21 

3-3 

932 

G. 

Do. 

Jains 

0 

o-o 

120 

2-0 

95-0 



f Unmarried ... 

4.802 

o-l 

38,013 

1-7 

87-2 

VIII. Civil Condifou by 

| Married ... 

2.GS9 

0-01 

40,091 

0 8 

93’ 2 

Age — All Religions. 

| VViclowod 

905 

0*08 

11,210 

1-2 

93*2 



\ Unspecified ... 

2,00U 

31-5 

71,701 

91 

97-5 


563. — Testing of final Census.— The morning succeeding the final 
Census night, the enumerators took their books and the householders’ schedules they 
had collected to the supervisors ‘of their respective circles. The enumerators’ 
Abstracts in their respective hooks were made up hy the enumerators themselves. 
The supervisor on receipt of the books handed over the books of one enumerator to 
another and had the totals checked, besides this process the supervisor personally 
checked each hook as it came finally into his hands. After thus salislying hnnmll 
of the correctness of the figures ami the accuracy of the entries generally, he took 
the books of his circle to the superintendent of his charge. Here 50 per cent, of t he 
books brought by one supervisor were checked hy another, the superintendent 
himself checking 10 per cent, of the hooks of his charge. 

564. — Collection and despatch of books, &c.-As soon as tin- 
charge abstracts, prepared in the manner referred to in the last preceding paragraph, 
were" ready, these abstracts together with the enumeration books were despatched to 
the district head-quarters in charge of one of thp supervisors who was invariably a 
clerk in the local Revenue Office. As soon as the hooks reached the district head- 


94 
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quarters, the charge totals were compiled into a district abstract and communicated 
to the Census office in the capital, either by wire or special post ( ghungru ). The 
hooks came in, a few days later, in charge of the district census clerks. Information 
for flic Prov isional Statement which was wired to the imperial Census Commissioner 
from the capital, was not forthcoming in time from the exempted noblemen* who 
had to he addressed specially for the purpose. 

m 

Section IX-CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

566 . — District Reports. — In a previous paragraph we touched upon 
the Progress Reports that were called for from each district to show the progress of 
the preliminary Census operations. On the completion of the preliminary as well 
as the final Census, a circular was issued calling upon the District Talutjdars and 
others entrusted with the Census work, to submit detailed reports of the operations 
for the Census under their respective jurisdictions. The heads of information called 
for were thus summarised : — 

1. Gaography. — Geographical details, with maps (if available). Details of area and 
village list. 

2. Organisation. — Formation of Census areas. Number of charges, circles and 
blocks, as finally revised. In districts where there are cantonments or Municipalities, the 
number of blocks, Ac., in them should bo shown separately. 

8. Agency. —Number of charge superintendents, supervisors and onumorafcors and 
the classes from which they were drawn, 

4. House numbering.— Village and block lists. Definition of“hoti 3 o”; mode of 
numbering; dates of commencement and completion. How checked. Average number of 
houses per block in towns and villages. 

5. Schedules. — Distribution of schedules. Number of schedule books and languages 
in which they were. 

0. Instruction of Agency. — Mode of instruction. Distribution of instructions and 
circulars. 

7. Preliminary Record.— When commenced. Extent of checking and testing. 
Degree of accuracy of the work done. 

8. f'inal Census. — Time occupied. Extent of supervision. * Help from other depart- 
ments. Special enumerators and reserve. Travellers by road and arrangements made in 
connection with fairs and markets, marriages and festivals. Preparation of abstracts. 
Collection and despatch (Circular No. G of 1800 F.) of books and schedules. 

9. Difficulties. — Difficulties experienced, with dates, and how overcome. Police aid 
when and how availed of. Any appeal to tho legislature. Attitude of the people; sug ges- 
tions for the future. 

* » 

10. Accuracy. — Correctness of record with opinion and reasons, 

11. Cost.— Details of Census expenditure. ( • 

» 

12. Conclusion. — Remarks on blie zeal and energy with which officers did tho Census 
work. 
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• Rc P orts > in res P° nse the circular, were received from the districts, the citv 
and suburban municipalities and a few of the exempted noblemen and Samastlmns. 
In none of tho reports, however, the object with which they were culled for, namely, 
to obtain for future guidance, an accurate record of all the steps taken and the 
difficulties met with, appear to have been strictly kept, in view. Most of them 
contain general remarks and suggestions and any extracts from them in the 
appendix are therefore considered unnecessary. They are. simply meagre. 


660.— Inspection by the Provincial Superintendent. -During 

the progress of the census work in the mofussil, the Provincial Superintendent 
undertook the following tours on the dates noted opposite, passing through the 
districts mentioned in connection with each. 


First tour. 


Second tour. 


] /th July to Conference with tlioTuipmnl Commissioner 

2nd August 1800, and inspection of printing work in Bombay. 

Inspection of Census work in tho districts ot 
Aurangabad, Gulbarga, and Haichuv, 


7th December 1800 I nspeetion of Census work in Nalgnndn 

to lltli January 1801. Warangal, Oulbarga (to meet the Imperial 
Census Commissioner), Naldrng, Medak 
and Bidar. 


The plan uniformly adopted by the Provincial Superintendent in his tours, 
was to call tho responsible officials entrusted with the census work together, and 
give them a short but clear and concise idea of the operations, and to invite questions 
from those present. Where no questions were forthcoming from the assembled 
Tchsildars and Peshkars, &c., the Provincial Superintendent propounded questions 
to them, the answers to which gave an idea as to whether the instructions were 
properly understood. In many places, the respectable inhabitants of the localities 
Were called together and the benefits of a periodical Census taking were explained 
to them, the object Ixfing to enlirft their sympathies with the cause and disarm 
opposition as much as possible. 

The Provincial Superintendent took ample notes of the errors lie detected in 
the different districts, and upon the completion of the inspection of each district, 
he embodied the errors noted, with instructions as to lmw to avoid them, in circulars 
which were despatched to all the districts. By this means, the Talmplars and 
others were kept fully informed of the errors liable to he committed and the means 
of avoiding them. The cost of a large establishment travelling with the Superin- 
tendent was obviated by the plan adopted by lnm ot taking the special census eleik 
of each district with him during his tour in that district. Besides the saving 
in' travelling allowance, another very important object gained was that the clerk’ 
learnt a good deal of the Census work by working under the immediate supervision 
of the Provincial Superintendent. 
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The Census work in the district of Nalgonda was found to be in a very 
backward state by the Superintendent. The Taluq head-quarters Bhongir, 
through which divisional and district officers pass every now and then, was the 
first place visited. The house-numbering and the state of knowledge of the 
Tehsildar, the Peshkar and the two Revenue Inspectors who had been appointed 
charge superintendents wero simply woeful. As the Provincial Superintendent 
advanced into the interior of the district, he found that the state of things did not • 
improve in any way. One or two bright spots in this dreary district were not 
wanting. The Nuib of the late Nawab Nusrat Jung had made the census 
arrangements in his Jagir territory in a very satisfactory manner. The house- 
numbering of Xarkatpalli was another bright spot. In the town of Nalgonda 
itself, the state of affairs was very bad indeed. All the irregularities were to be 
traced to the scant at tention paid to the subject by the higher district officials. 

"When Government officials themselves were so lax in carrying out the instructions 
of the census department, it was only natural to expect that the Jagirdars to be. 
perfectly iuditferenfc. In fact, this accounts for the numerous complaints against 
this class of people received from this district, which presents the unique spectacle of 
being tho only one where the temporary attachment of Jagirs for Census purposes 
was found necessary, a ruse adopted by the officials probably to cover their own 
negligence. 

In some of the other districts visited, the house-numbering was found to be 
in a backward state, but none so bad as Nalgonda. The necessary instructions and 
explanations were given in each case, which presumably had the desired effect. 

567— Attention of Government drawn.— So far as tho district 

administration of the census operations went, the Provincial Superintendent 
regrets to have to bring to the notice of the Government that tho general tendency 
of the district officials towards the Census work was one of indifference, if not positive 
apathy. The responsible heads of the units of district administration took little 
personal interest in the work, the operations in many cases being entrusted to the 
Tehsildars and Peshknrs, who either could not comprehend the importance of the 
Census, or, at all events, did not care to. It will he necessary that the hands of the 
next Provincial Superintendent should be considerably strengthened by special 
rules and regulations, if the work is to be carried on smoothly, correctly, and 
punctually. It mav here be stated that among Taluqdars in charge of districts, 
Messrs. Mir Amir Ali of Indur, Behramji of Baichur and Mirza Mahomed Ali 
Khan of Birh evinced the greatest interest in the Census work and were always first 
in the field as regards punctuality and accuracy of work. 


PART II. 


COMPILATION OF THE RESULTS. 

Central Abstraction Office. — In this Province, a ijenttq/ 

office was organised in the capital, at which the whole of the Census work mibse* 
qucnt to the final enumeration was conducted. The peculiar circumstances obtain-* 
ing in this State and the paucity of literates, even in the capital, rendered the doeen-' . 
tralisation of the work of abstraction .simplv impossible. The latter fact is still * 
further emphasised by the. resolution early come to, by most of the exempted 
noblemen, of sending their results to be abstracted in the central Census office, in 
preference to exercising the right specially conferred upon them by Government, of 
doing their own abstraction work. The few noblemen who had the abstraction done 
in their own offices, have not intimated, though repeatedly requested to do so, 
the cost incurred by them tinder this head, probably because they arc unwilling to 
confess that the work cost them pretty dear, at any rate more than what the 
Government office would have charged them. 


Immediately the actual enumeration was over, the arrangements for the 
organization of the abstraction office were pushed forward. Three bungalows we re 
rented, in which the Marathi, the Telugu and the Urdu and Kunutvse abstrac- 
tion offices were located, each in charge of a Deputy Superintendent. Some delay 
occurred in the receipt, of Ixioks from the districts and the work was not in full 
swing till about the middle of April, though, strictly speaking, the office was 
opened about the end of March. At the height of the Abstraction work, the accom- 
modation afforded by these three buildings was found inadequate, and it was found 
necessary to pitch tents and erect temporary chhappar houses. 


509._Sel ec tion of bands for Abstraction work — On two 

occasions, examinations were held, comprising a paper on simple arithmetic, ih order 
to test the ability of the candidates that applied for places in the oilin'. The number 


of hands thus selected, proving insufficient, about. 200 clerks had to Ik- imported 
from the Bombay and the Madras Presidencies. Patwaries from the districts were 
also imported on special duty in the office. From among the hands already in the 
office, two were selected as Room inspectors, and these, being lbor.mgl.ly up in 
their work, were deputed to instruct the Peshkars (Taluq Sherishtadars) who were 
drafted into the abstraction office, so early as a fortnight before the commencement. 


of the work. 

570— Abstraction sheets selected for the Province — I he 


Abstraction sheets* selected for the Province were as follows :- 


I. Sex, age. religion and civil condition. 

II. Sex, age, religion and education. 

III. Sex, age, and occupation. 

IV. Sex, religion, caste and sub-division. ( Subsequently cancelled), 
V. Sex and parent tongue. 

VI. Sex and birth-place. 

♦ Printed in Appendix A. 
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Vff. («) Sex, age and infirmity ( [each infirmity worked separably). 

(//) Sex, caste and infirmity ( do.) 

VIII. Christians, sect, race and sex. 

IX. Christians, age, race and sex. 

X. Sex, religion, caste, sub-caste and language (English literates only). 

XII. >ecial age form. 

We have already said that there were three branches, each under a separate 
Deputy Superintendent. The work of abstraction was thus distributed in each 
branch. 

Sheets T. and II. were for the first two months in charge of two Room Inspec- 
tors, after which, one Inspector was placed in charge till completion. 

Sheet III. was in charge of one Room Inspector from beginning to end. 

Sheet i\\ was worked for 1-| months, after which it was cancelled as unneces- 
sary. 

Sheets V. and VI. were in charge each of one Room Inspector. 

Sheets YTI. (<7) and (J>) were worked by the hands in charge of Sheet I. 

Sheets VIII. and IX. were worked by a few special hands under the immediate 
supcr\i>ion of the Deputy Superintendents themselves. 

Sheet X. was placed in charge of 2 Room Inspectors for the first four months ; 
alter this there was only one Inspector allowed till completion. 

Sheet XII. was worked by the hands in charge of Sheet III. 

571. — Methods Of Abstraction. — Practically, the entries in the enu- 
meration schedules were abstracted in four ways. The first, which was admittedly 
a rough one, was by means of the enumerator’s abstracts, the totals of which were 
cheeked by this supervisors, and from which the provisional totals for the province 
were prepared. The second method may be styled the abstraction proper, and this 
was effected by means of the elaborate working sheets above enumerated. The third 
and fourth comprised the entries made in the Tabulation Registers and Compilation 
Sheets. In the case of the Abstraction sheets, the unit was a block. The Tabula- 
tion was done in 3 stages, in t he first of which, the circle was taken as the unit, 
and in the second, the Taltiq was the unit. Lastly, in the Tabulation slips the 
unit was, the district. It may also be mentioned that entries in the Abstraction 
sheets and Tabulation Registers were made in the vernaculars of the branches 
concerned. The English language was introduced at the compilation stage, and 
the entries in the compilation sheets were made in English, the totals of whjGpli 
yielded the figures for the Province. 

572. — Constitution of the Abstraction .Office.~In the 

Abstraction office there were the following sections : — 

(i) Record-keeping section. ' v 

* (2) Abstracting section. 

(3) Section for preparation of test slips, 

(4) „ „ examination „ 
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(•*>) Re-abstracting section. 

• (G) Tabulating section. 

(7) Compiling section. 

573. — Record-keepers and their duties. — l ; or each of the three 

branches, there was appointed one trustworthy record-keeper with six assistants. 
The first and most important work that the record-keepers had to do was to* 
remove the enumerator’s Abstracts from the schedule hooks and secure them in a 
consecutive manner, so as to he readily available for reference. The hooks were 
numbered serially for each charge, and the bundles were made up circlewar. The 
record-keepers were further charged with the duty of entering the names of villages 
in the village registers. They had to take charge of all the forms required for 
abstraction and issue them, as well as the schedule hooks, to the Room Inspectors 
and keep an accurate and authenticated record of all such issues. The arrange- 
ments made for the supply of the books to the different gangs working oil the 
• different sheets were so fdUcient that there was scarcely any complaint of short 
supply. For instance, the books were first issued to the gang working on sheets 
V. and VI, When they were returned by this gang, the books were re-issued to 
the gangs working on sheets I., H., ILL, \ LL and X.und these kept ihem tally 
engaged till the next batch of hooks was returned by the first above-noted gang. 


Chpap racks made of teak-wood frames, with bamboo pieces nailed on to serve 
as shelves, were improvised for keeping the records. 1 licse served t he purpose 
remarkably well, though they realised but a fraction of the initial eo-t when they 
came to be auctioned on completion of the work. I he records were located in the 
masonry buildings and every precaution was taken to prevent their possible destruc- 
tion by fire, water, &e. The system on which the recon Is were kept was >•» 
perfect that, as the work approached completion, a single record -keeper was found 
sufficient to cope with the needs of the record-room. 


57 t.— Explanation of the process of Abstraction.— The work 

of abstraction consisted in linking pencil strokes in the a b-t ruction ••'heels, five at a 
time, to facilitate addition and dark, thus-//// For the first shed . here was a reader, 
an abstractor and atolaller. All ihe other sheets wen- worked mi the silent system; 
that is to say, no reader was allowed, but the abstractor himself had to .read and to 
make the strokes. The services of t he Mailers were ut ilised as checkers also, at a 
subsequent stage of the work. Each checker had on an average about half a do/.en 
"Abstractors working under him. Me had, therefore, to total the work of all thesens 
Well as to check 30 per cent, of the entries in the abstraction sheet. The work was 
therefore responsible, and only trained and approved hands were engaged on it- 

From the checkers the sheets passed on to the Room Inspectors, who m 
their turn were required to cheek 10 per cent, of the books abstracted by the ahs- 
tractors, and 5 per cent, of the books cheeked by the checkers, hi the first month 
jie percentage of error, on comparison with the Schedule Abstracts was very lngT. 
and, in consequence, the strain on the ^-abstraction establishment was very 
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heavy. In the course of rP-abstraction, however, it was found that the entries in 
the abstraction sheets were mainly correct. The natural inference, therefore, was 
that the Schedule Abstracts were highly unreliable. It was, therefore, found neces- 
sary to dispense with the operation of comparing the abstraction results with the 
schedule abstracts. It is a matter of great pity that the district officials should 
have exercised so little supervision in a matter of such importance. Hut it appears 
to the Census Superintendent that their negligence and indifference was in noway 
more in this case than in all the operations connected with the Census. In order 
to ensure accurate results, a general order was issued to the effect that 25 per cent, 
of the books were to be re-abstracted, over and above the books sent up by the 
testing establishment and the Room Inspectors as having been incorrectly abstracted. 
This additional check was found necessary owing to the unreliability of the schedule 
abstracts, and this operation not only enhanced the cost of the work but caused 
considerable delay. 

575. — Test slips* — In order to check the accuracy of the work, test slips* 
were prescribed by the Imperial Census Commissioner for India in his Note N, # 
Two Peshkars and a sufficient num))er of hands were placed in charge of the section 
for the preparation of the test slips. After the checks exercised by the checkers 
and the Room Inspectors the work that fell on this section was not at all heavy. 
The test slips prepared by this section were examined by the respective Deputy 
Superintendents themselves, assisted by 4 clerks each. The manner in which this 
clieclv was exercised is detailed hereunder. 

». 

Sheets I., II. and III. were tallied as regards sex and age. When any two of 
them tallied and the third did not, the erring sheet was ordered to be re- 
abstracted. The percentage of errors was not more than 25, which were largely 
found in Sheet I, 

Sheets I., II. and X. were, tallied for religion and sex. The majority of, the 

mistakes, which did not exceed 2 per cent., were found in Sheets I. and X. 

* 

Sheets II. and X. were tallied for literacy. Owing to the number of literates 
being very few, the; checkers had managed to verify the entries relating thereto by 
reference to the original books, wherefore no necessity for re-abstraction arose. 

Lastly, Sheets V. and VI. were tallied for sexes. Whenever there was any 
discrepancy, and it was found that either did not tally with the remaining sheets, 
cheek had to be undertaken by reference to the original schedule books. 

570. — Tabulation. — As soon as the work of abstraction was completed, 
the majority of the hands was brought under reduction, and the majority of the 
Peshkars sent away. The work of tabulation, w hich consisted in transcribing 
the abstracted totals into the Tabulation Registers was important, and the services 
of the more efficient of the abstraction establishment only were retained. The 
Registers used were the following : — v 

* I. — Houses and total population. 

II. — Variation in population. f 

* Form given on p. 45 of Part 11., Census Proceedings, published by the Government of India, 
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III. — Classification list of villages and towns. 

IV. --a- Religions. 

V. and VI.— Age and civil condition by religion. 

VIT. — Education by religion and ago. 

VIII. — Parent tongue. 

IX. — Birth-place. 

X. to XIII. — Infirmities by age. 

X. (a) to XIII. (a).— Infirmities by caste. 

XIV. — Castes, &c. 

XV. («) and (A).— Occupations by age and districts (males and females 

separately). 

XVII. — Races of Christians. 

X\ III. — Language known by literate. 

Register I. In this register three columns were provided under population, — 
(1) Total, (2) Residents, and (3) Visitors. As the record of visitors was not 
attracted, only the first column (total) was filled up. 

Register IT . — This register was not prepared, as the statistics for 1881 were 
not available. 


Register III . — This was worked out from Register I., Column 1, under 
population, of which furnished the population of the block or village. 


Register IV . — This was prepared from Sheet T., each religion in each block 
being shown separately. 

Register V . — Here each religion was tabulated by age for the population of 
each block. This register was also prepared from Sheet. I. 

Registers VI. and VII . — These registers were prepared from Sheets Land 
II., respectively. 


Registers VIII and IX . — Sheets V. ami VI. furnished the entries lor these 
registers respectively. The entries related to languages and birth-place, and were 
made until after check with the* ftidex ol languages and birth-places, specially 
prepared for this Province, on t lie lines laid down by the Imperial ( ensus Com- 
missioner. 


Registers X. to XIII — The entries in those registers as well as in Registers 
X. ((/) to XIII. (tf) were made from Abstraction Sheet \ II. 

Register XIV . — Abstraction Sheet IX. furnished the details for this register. 
The entries relating to nine selected castes and tribes alone and their sub-division- 
were made. 

Registers XV. (a) dvd (/')• — Sheet III. furnished the particulars fur these 
registers. 

'Register XVII — The races* of Christians were taken from Sheet IX., and the 
entries in this register were lhadc under the direct supervision of the Deputy 
Superintendents. 

86 . 
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577.— Explanation Of the process— As already pointed out, the 

■^ork of tabulation was carried out in three stages. The' entries in the abstrac- 
tion sheets were transcribed by blocks into one set of Registers. The totals of 
circles were thus obtained. In cases where there were more than one block in a 
village, the village total was shown in red ink. This first set of Registers thus 
furnished the circlewar totals. 


Before we proceed to the next stage of tabulation a few points may be noted. 
Blank Registers I. to XIII. A., were ordered out from Bombay and each page was 
ruled for 8 entries. At an early stage of the operations it was found that great- 
inconvenience and delay was caused by the necessity that arose of totalling up tin- 
entries on one page and carrying them on to the next, in order to obtain the total 
of one circle. To obviate this inconvenience, large forms with 30 rules to tin- 
page, were locally lithographed. The enlarged size met the difficulty and tin- 
work progressed smoothly. Registers I. to TV. were printed only on one side of 
the paper, while all the remaining forms were ruled on both sides. Again, it was 
at first proposed to print the remaining Registers at a later date. Experience, 
however, proved the advisability of starting the work on the caste and occupation 
statistics forthwith, and the necessary supply of forms was therefore eurlv 
obtained. 


Registers XIV. and XV. («) and (//), relating to castes' "ami occupations, gave 
no small amount of trouble on account of their immense numbers. Each page of 
the Register afforded room for 6 occupations or 12 castes. It was therefore found 
that the entries which occupied but one or two Abstraction sheets, became diffused 
over a very large number of pages, which gave a lot of trouble in checking. Great 
care was taken, however, to ensure that no caste or occupation was re-entered by 
oversight in each register. After completing these Registers, the Room Inspectors 
in charge of the work prepared complete Alphabetical indexes of castes and occupa- 
tions and took them to their respective Deputy Superintendents ho, in accordance 
with the instructions issued to them, classified the castes and occupations, after 
amalgamating synonymous castes and occupations returned in the different verna- 
culars. 

The same process had to he gone through in the second stage of •tabulation, 
where the entries in the first set of Registers wen* transcribed by circles into a 
fresh set, whereby the Taluq totals were obtained. At the third stage, tabulation 
slips were used, in which tin*. Taluq totals were transcribed and yielded District 
totals. Certain exempted noblemen had abstracted and tabulated their own 
results. The entries in their Registers had therefore to be transcribed in the 
tabulation slips before the gross district totals were obtained. In the work of pre- 
paring the tabulation **lips, the Room- Inspectors were assisted by two supervisors. 
While doiim this work, the Room Inspectors had to supervise the work of the set of 
clerks working on castes and, occupations. In the tabulation slips referring to 
Registers III. and IV., the totals of each town in eacli district were shown separate- 
ly f which was intended to facilitate the preparation of Imperial Tables IV. and \ • 
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57 8 . — Tabulation test slips. — No separate form of test slip Was used 
in tabulation, but the form used in the process of Abstraction was utilised to tes* 
the correctness of the entries in the Registers also. No separate establishment, 
moreover, was told off to this duty. Room Inspectors prepared the slips and 
submitted them along with the Registers to the Deputy Superintendents, who 
satisfied themselves of their accuracy by personal inspection. 

579. — Compilation. — This part of the work was done in English. The 
Room Inspectors took their tabulation slips to the English branch, where the 
entries in the compilation sheets were made. Very little difficulty was experienced in 
the preparation of these sheets, as the fullest check had been exercised during tin* 
process of tabulation. The caste and occupation slips, however, furnished the 
exception, and were not ready for despatch to the Imperial Census Commissioner 
till over a month after the prescribed date. The hands, engaged on the easier 
compilation sheets were employed in copying the entries in the forms for the 
imperial Tables to be despatched to the Press. Meanwhile the caste and oocupa. 
tion sheets wore being worked by a different Section. Owing to dissimilarity in 
the classification adopted in the different vernacular branches, mistakes had to be 
traced back to the tabulation Registers, which occasioned no small amount of delay. 
No special sheets had been prescribed for combined occupations, which had there- 
fore to be compiled direct from the schedules. This accounts for the occurrence 
of the error noted in the previous chapter. 

580. — Discovery of error in Indur.~In final Table I., despatched 
to the Imperial Census Commissioner, the number of houses said to bo contained 
in the District of Indur was shown as 92,876, instead of the actual number, 
128,461. The erroneous figure caused it to be believed that there was a decrease 
of 18,488 houses, although as matter of fact, the number of houses had actually 
increased by 17,097, since the Census of 1881. In calculating the house density in 
each of the districts, it was noticed that it was very high, (6*88), being an excess 
of 1 • 8 persons per house. The alleged decrease in the number of houses being 
contradicted by the house density of the district, a careful scrutiny of the papers 
of the Abstraction and Tabulation Sections was instituted. It then came out that 
nearly 36,000 houses, though actually enumerated, had been emitted by oversight 
while the entries in the registers were being transcribed. The discovery was not 
communicated to the Census Commissioner as it was made too late and as it was 
feared that the communication may interfere with the statistics worked out by him 
on the original figures. The mistake was, ^however, rectified in our Tables, as the 
final order to strike off had not been given to the Printers. 
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581.— 'COSt of the CCQSUS- — I he details «>t' expenditure incurred on 
account of the Census by the Government of His Hij.hi.Vss the Nizam are oiven in 
the subjoined statement 



STATEMENT No. 246. 
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X.B. — Of this amoum, 4,377-1-3 wafl realised by sale of furniture, &c. } whereby the total nett expenditure on the Census becomesH. S. Rs. 4 ; 20, 1 18-6-5. 
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From the above statement it will he seen that the total net expenditure 
Urn Census of these Dominions is II. S. lis. 1.20.1 lS-ti-.,, This ineh.des an item 
ol II. S. Hs. <,102-.>-0, "hieli is provided for current expenditure of the establish- 
ment and the printing charges of Part 1 1. of the Re Of this sum, the amount 

Contributed by the Sarf-i-Khas Treasury, by the exempted noblemen and the 
Samasthans is H. S. Its. the balane,' being contributed by H. II. the 

Nizam’s Coven, ment. It will be nol.ed thatthew hole „f the (Vusuf Supcrintcnd- 
ent’s salary amounting r, . II. N. R s . t;;{,4o0. has been charged to the ('ensus 
account. This is manifestly unfair, inasmuch as, in the other provinces, only 
dm deputation allowance of the Provincial Superintendent has be n so chared. 
Deducting then, the salary of the Superintendent, the actual cost to the Govern- 
ment is only II. S. lls. 2, 07. 7-17- 1 (or ( lov eminent Rs. 2.IK.12.'!). 


In this connection it may he worthy of remark that the Census Superintend- 
ent tried his best to work the Census machinery at as low a cost as was compatible 
with tile < i ret tin stances of the ease. During' t lie numerous hoi i, la v s allowed hy I lie 
Government, tin* Superintendent kept, his ollice working for ] t)2 dav s, which means 
a saving of about H.S. Rs. 24,700. besides the actual time saved. Aji'niii. instead 
of selling unused forms, ruled only on one side, ;ts waste paper, the Superintendent 
suggested their being converted into envelopes for use in olliees. whereby something 
like Rs. 2,000 Wiis realised. 


As already pointed out (Part IT. of this chapter), two Abstraction sheets were 

about 1 1 . S. Ils. 20,000 was. 
s made to get. the ('numeration 
A\itli this object, tenders were 


omitted. 

By this means, a further sum 

sa\ed. 

Last, hut, not h*ast. e\ery endeavour 

printing 

work done as 

cheap as possible 


(io\ f. I?S. 

iiiMled, replies l< 

.Messrs. H 

. S. Kinu 1 

The work wa^ e 

mid! (\d 

Id, .‘{00 


KdhClltD'D 

Society's 

Press, as being I 


‘d to the AJroiilh nl' luil.it 


I’rcss, ... 44, 4(0 • • 1 ,i . i i* i ■ .1 1 

T n.ps ol’iniliH ‘ ... ‘J4 IUU Ik ‘ (, iat < i, ir:ipiit~ did r M, ill (hr le:r, 

Athocme ui India ... 1 /,/UO interfere with tile <|lia!it\ <d tin* a* : 1 < f 1 1 , i T I • *< { i 

th(‘ Imperial Lensus Commissh HUT h»r 1 1 m 1 i a - 

» 

582 —District and Municipal charges. Tin* < >r ( - 

expenditure incurred ill rhedMrins as w < ‘ 1 1 as in die < 'll y :mk! < had.uy hat \L ■ h 
cipalities are shown in 1 lit* following statemenr : — 

03 
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683 .~~Census expenditure in Jagirs and Samasthans.— 

A # statement is hereunder given showing the Census expenditure incurred by the 
exempted noblemen as well as by the Rajahs of Saniasthans situated in the diller- 
ent districts. The incompleteness of the figures is explained by the. ahsenee of in* 
formation. The great diver*di\ iu the incidence per 1,00() persons noticed in the 
last but one column of the statement render the figures useless for comparison, and 
create an impression that the\ do not express the real expenditure in must eases. 
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CChapter'Xil.> 

Para. 585 ] Comparison with other Provinces. [Administration.. 

684 — Compaiison with 1881.— It is difficult to institute a correct 
comparison between the lost of the present Census and that of the Census of 188 ►. 
]n 1881 there were no Abstraction sheets or intermediate Registers, the work of com- 
pilation having been undertaken directly from the schedules. Nor was any report 
published for 18< Q j. Rut in order to compare the expenditure on similar items, the 
1 leads of expenditure at this Census have been divided into live classes, namely: — 
( 1 ) Actual Census expenditure and cost of compilation and of printing forms and 
tables ; (2) Salary of Superintendent ; (. 1 ) Abstraction and Tabulation expenses'; 
(0 cost of forms, &c., for ditto ; and (f>) Report. Arranged under these heads 
the expenditure at the two Census stands as under 

STATEMENT No. 24 a. 


Hoads. | 

1RS1 CoriHUj. | 

1891 Census. j 

Rkm.vrm. 

: 

EI.S. Its. a. p. 

II. S. R 9 . a. p. j 


1. Actual Oem- ns expenditure, ro»r- 




pilniinn mid printing of b onus 




and Tables ... 

2,r>],3;»<5 o o 

2,10,581 6 2 


2. Salary of Superintendent 

* 12,000 0 0 

03,45 0 0 0 

# ln 1881, the Salary 




of Superintendent 

3. Abstraction anil Tabulation ... 


70,000 0 0 

for 10 months only 




was included in the 

4. Cost of Forms for do. 


10,000 0 0 

Census account. 

5. Iteport ... ... ... 


33,-107 4 3 


Total 

2,f)3,35t‘» 0 0 

3.87,438 10 5 



Tt will be noted from the above statement that the actual net cost of the 
present Census under the first head is Its. 40,774-9-10 less than that of the pre- 
vious one, giving a percentage d< crease of Us. 16*2. The cheapness of the work, 
it must be remembered, is not the only point to be considered, for the work lias 
been done more accurately. 

585.— Comparison with other Provinces.— The following state- 
ment shows the expenditure incurred on account of the Census operations in 
Hyderabad and other Provinces. 
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STATEMENT No. 250. 


Province^. 

Population. 

'Iota! uct cost. 

IihikK'Iicc pci* 1,000 
pomoua. 

i 

Including ' 

Super il tcmleuco. ! 

Excluding { 

Supcriutendouae. | 

Including 

S ii pur i ii- 
temlcuoe. 

Excluding 

Supcnu- 

tomleuce. 



Us. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Assam ... ... ♦*. 

5,476,833 

74,7t >9 

50,738 

12 05 

10-36 

Bengal 

71,270.302 

0,78,489 

0,50,809 

l 

9-52 

9-21 

Bombny 

1 18,001,123 

2,03,509 

1,95,709 

10*77 

10*35 

Burma 

7,005,500 

1,27,003 

1,15,923 

10*77 

15*24 

Central Provinces 

10,784,294 

1,11,314 

1,00,774 

lu-32 

9-90 

Madras ... 

35,030,440 

4,20,849 

4,02,059 

11*81 

11 30 

North AVebt Provinces ... 

4fi,9u3,l 02 

4, 70,907 

4,59,% 7 

10*17 

9-80 

Punjab 

20,800,847 

1,79,024 

1,07,424 

8-58 

! 8-02 

Rajputaua 

11,973,788 

11,974 

J 1,724 


i • ... 

1 

Central India 

1 o', 211,786 

35,230 

34,230 


! 

| 

| 

Mysore 

4,943,004 

1,00,530 

87.350 

20*33 

17*09 

Hvderabal 

11,537,040 

2,97,225 

2,02,940 

25*70 

22*79 


In order to compares the Census expenditure in this province* with that in other 
provinces, the salary of the Census Superintendent which amounted to more than 
halt’ll lakh e>f rupees, and the whole of which lmd keen incurred under the; Census 
head, was deducted and the balance shown in column .> ol the* ahoxe statement, 
while a further reduction of the amount spent on account of the* Superintendent s 
» personal establishment was made to obtain the figures for column I. With all 
these deductions, the incidence per 1,000 persons stands unprecedented! v hi^h. 
Compared with the extremely high cost of the Census in the hritish Isles, this 
incidence strikes one as exceedingly low. It is necessary to cntei into a little 
detail to explain the causes ot the high incidence in this Iroxinee. 

1. In order to obtain complete (inures for the population of these dominions, 
the amounts expended by the exempted noblemen, the Samastbans and the Sarli- 
khas authorities, oil account of the actual enumeration of the population resident 
within their respective jurisdictions, had to be included in the gro>s Census 
expenditure of this province. A -lance at Statement No. 218 will convince 
anyone that the figures are generally pitched too high and are consequently 

unreliable. 

2 Owing to the paucity of literate hands in the capital • able to do this kind of 
workmen had° to be imported from the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. It 
appears that the Madras Census Superintendent utilised the services of school boys- 
during the summer vacation,, whom lie was able to secure at Rs. 10 each. But 
such a thing was simply out of the question in Hyderabad. About one hundred 
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men had to be imported from Madras and about an equal number from Bombay. 
These had to be paid tkeir Railway fares to and fro, besides a salary of Government 
Its. 20 (=H. S. Rs. 23$- 24) each per mensem. It must not be forgotten that work 
had to be got through within an appointed period of time, which necessitated 
ihe subordination of pecuniary considerations to punctuality and despatch. 

3. The unnecessary delay involved hy voluminous correspondence, caused 
by the indifference of the parties addressed, enhanced the cost of the Superin- 
tendon t/s personal establishment. 

4. The Railway freight of the enumeration books and other numerous forms 
that were struck off in Bombay, was considerable. More than half a lakh of rupees 
was expended on Census printing. An extensive Government Central Press 
capable of meeting the wants of all the offices in the capital, has new become a 
crying want, and the establishment of an institution of this kind is calculated to 
minimise the cost of printing at the next Census. 


MIRZA MEIIDY KHAN, 

Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations. 


The End. 
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APPENDIX A. 

CENSUS CIRCULARS, &c. 


POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL OFFICE— CENSUS DEPARTMENT. 

Resolution No. I of 18*90. 

This Resolution, which was approved by the Census Committee and sanction- 
ed by H. K the Minister , is published for the injormatiun of the public . 

His Highness’ Government lias been informed that a synchronous 
Census of ail British India will be taken in February 1891 (Farwardi 1300). 
The last Census of these Dominions having been taken at the same time 
with that in British India, on the 17th February I8rtl (Farwardi 1290), His 
Highness* Government has now resolved to co-operate again in this work of 
imperial importance, and to have a census taken at the same time throughout 
these Dominionsalso. llis Expediency the Minister hopes that all the Officers 
of the Government, Jagirdars and the public, will earnestly give aid in this 
work, and desires that all the help required of them may be given ungrudg- 
ingly for a work from which every class of His Highness’ subjects is certain 
to derive some good. Special steps will have to be taken for the manage- 
ment during the Census operations of the Jagir of any person who may 
be found to ho opposing or obstructing these operations in his Jagii, hut 
it is hoped that t lie necessity for an action, naturally so upleasant to him, will 
not be allowed to arise. 

Q. The operations will, this time, be conducted generally much in the 
same way and with a similar agency as in the year 18s 1 A. D. There are 
increased facilities however now for the work, and proper caro cm and 
should be taken to avoid all the difficulties that were experienced 
in connection with the last Census. The public are better acquainted 
wirb the Census operations, and even the timid and the ignorant know that 
the completion of the last Census was not attended with any of those evils of 
which there was so much apprehension during its progress. Wherever any 
little alarm may be expected on the present occasion, proper steps should he 
taken at once to remove all chance of it. It docs not appear necessary 
however to leave it optional with the people to give the information 
required ; and, to secure completeness and therefore correctness of the 
statistics, it is laid down as a general rule that every person shall, 
on pain o*r punishment, he bound to furnish all such information as may be 
necessary for the complete and accurate filling up of the prescribed forms. 
Information not absolutely required for the Census will not in any case 
he allowed to be asked for, and every attempt at acquiring such 
information will be dealt with very severely. Besides it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that all the information that is given must be accepted 
without further questioning, and recorded accordingly, and if a female's 
name is refused to be given, it should not he asked, nor should in any case 
a request be made to see any female in order to judge oMier age. 

3. Most of the officials also now have some experience of Census 
work. This is of great importance, as. tor the success of the Census opera- 
* tions, it is essential that all the preliminary arrangements should be very care- 
fully made, and that every officer concerned should have a clear conception 
of "the task before him. It is' further desirable that all the necessary 
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in 


Witf , U% y i«SfeSci n of , Il PletC W0 ' king ° rJer ilt the ea,liest possible date, 
made for starting the work in a^rop^m^ " l °" Ce . be 

ing only a general supervision of all to himself. The District Ta'luk.hr will . ! 
responsible also for the proper eiiiiiqeration of the population of all the J-irirs 
within the local lumtsof his District, an, I will arrange for it in commnnioafion 
with the Jagirdars, and the arrangements made for each Jagir should be com- 
municated to the Government, in every case in which it may be decided to 
leave the arrangements of the operations to the Jag.rduror his local ollici tls 

1 h . e ? a J / ' 1 ' khaSt5eCretai 7 a ' U lhe l ' ai S ah ,,obles will he asked direct as to what 
detaded arrangements they will like to make or to have made for the Census 
of the Sarf-i-khas Ilaqua and the Paigah Jagirs. The newly- formed Local 
Ijoaids should be asked by the 1 ulukdars to co-operate in tlie work and in 
all the towns having Municipal Committees the operations should be conduct 
ed under the direct supervision of the Committee, so far as practicable with 
the Committee’s agency. In the City of Hyderabad and the Suburbs’ also 
the work will he conducted by the City and the Child, ler ghaut Municipalities’ 
Ihese Committees should at once make the necessary arraii.-eimuits in 
communication with each other; and though the work will this time not. he 
under the direct control of the Police Commissioner, he will, as «» member of 
the Municipal Committees, be expected to giveevery assistance for its proper 
performance. Special arrangements sboubf be made for the Census of tlie 
Regular troops, the G.dconda Hrigade and the Maiseram Regimen!, in 
consultation with the Officers commanding them respectively, care bein<r taken 
that the area under the superintendence 1 of the Military authorities is defined 
with exactness, as otherwise there is the danger of some persons being left, 
out of the Census, or, if authorities ovei lap each other over the same area, of 
double enumeration. The arrangements tor the Census of the railway 
stations and the railway passengers and of the Re.sid.-ncy bazaars and the 
cantonments, where the Subsidiary and the Contingent troops are stationed, 
will be made in communication witli the Resident. 


4. So far as is practicable, unpaid agency will be utilized for the 
work. In tlie Districts, the village Patwaries and Patels wdl furnish the 
majority of Enumerators. The more intelligent of them, together with the 
Deshpandvas, Deshmukhs and other Rusumdars, may he appointed Super- 
visors, All the subordinate officialsof the Revenue, Customs, Educational, 
Postal and other Departments, * that can he spared lor the work, may 
also be appointed to it in different grades, according to their respective quali- 
fications. The higher ranks of the Police may also he employed on t^li c work, 
and even the services of the lower ranks may he. availed of for the enumera- 
tion of travellers. Special care should he taken however in the selection ol 
Superintendents, only those officials and other responsible persons whose activi- 
ty and intelligence can he specially relied upon being appointed as such. In 
the City and the suburbs, the services of mnnstthdurs may he utilized for the 
purpose, ami a list will be framed by the Molitamim-i-maiisah of all the man- 
snbdnrs who may he qualified and available for the work. The difficulty of 
arranging for unpaid agency will be diminished, if it is generally understood 
by the public, that every person nominated to any Census work is in the 
absence ol reasonable excuse bound' to undertake that work, and discharge 
properly all duties connected with it. No great relief need he expected 
however from the use of private schedules, as, generally, they are not filled up , 
prop'erly. Their use in the districts should on that account he restricted to 
the narrowest possible limits, though subject to a careful scrutiny of the 
results, they must be resorted to, to some* extent, at the Head quarters, 
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especially iiinon^ the nobles, the officials and the educ ated classes. No one 
should in any case be required however to fill up a schedule, only those 
desiring to be all.mred'to do so being given permission. The enumerations 
the population of the jails, hospitals and other institutions will be entrusted 
to the respective Heads thereof, under the general supervision of the Taluq- 
dais in tlie Distiicts. 

5. The cost of the Census need thus not be considerable. Only a 
small establishment need be entertained at the Central Office, till the 
euumeiation work is nearly over and the work of abstraction, tabulation 
and compilation is about to commence. One clerk on a salary not 
exceeding Its. 30 per mensem may be entertained in each District as soon as 
required, and when the enun erator’s schedules are sent to the Central Office 
at the llead-quarters he may be ?ent in charge thereof and employed in the 
Central Office in connection with the papers of his District with which he will 
be familiar to some extent. If any further establishment is required in any case, 
special sanction ought to be asked for. In making appointments, preference 
idiotjld be given in every case to the men who had to do Census work on the 
last occasion ; and when an active and intelligent man cannot be had for the 
work, some man already in the service of His Highness’ Government should 
be deputed to the Census work and a new man entertained to carry on the 
duties of the person so deputed. In case of such deputation, no allowance 
should be proposed or given for the Census work, good work being rewarded 
in the end by promotion or special bonus as may appear proper in each case* 
The expense during the present official year will consist chiefly of the cost of 
supplying the required forms, and a sum has been allotted for it from the 
Miscellaneous grant. All the expenditure connected with the Census work 
will be shewn in the accounts under a separate Head in the group of Minor 
Departments. The salaries of the officials deputed exclusively to the Census 
work will also be shewn under that Head, but separately from those of 
officials specially entertained for the Census work. The Taluqdars and the 
City and the Suburban Municipalities will at once inform the Government 
what paid agency will be required absolutely for the work and what other 
charges will have to be incurred; and send as soon as practicable an estimate 
of the expenditure required in this year and in the next for the Census work. 
Care should be taken to provide for the proper amount in the Budget for 
the year 1300 Fasli. In the Sarf-i-khas liaqua and the Paigah Jagirs also the 
work of enumeration need not involve any considerable outlay, and what little 
may be required will no doubt be borne by the Sarf-i-khas Revenues and the 
Paigah nobles, and an intimation of it sent to this Office for incorporation in 
the general Return of expenditure, 

0. In order to secure the success of the Census operations, it is above 
all things necessary that the agency to fie employed should be carefully 
organized beforehand, and that its work should be so distributed locally as to 
allow n<* part of the population to escape enumeration. This should be 
arranged for without any loss of time. In the Districts, under the Taluqdars, 
the Tehsildars will be responsible for seeing that this is properly arranged for, 
in their respective Taluqs, and the first step to be now taken is to divide the 
areas of the local limits of the Police stations in each Taluka into circles. 
Each of these circles will have a supervisor nominated to it, and will consist 
generally often blocks or about 600 inhabited houses, but the exact extent 
and the area of each circle must be determined with reference to the proxi- 
mity of the houses to one another, and the character and density of the 
population, and may be increased or diminished accordingly. Each super- 
visor will thus have to look after ten blocks, each block having on an average 
about GO inhabited houses or 300 inhabitants, and being for the Census work 
. in charge of an enumerator. A certain nuipber of circles also will be 
grouped together, and placed under a Superintendent and denominated a 
Superintendent’s charge. When the local area and the population of a 
Police station are small, it may be constituted a Census charge at once, and 
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when it is l*r K e, it may be divided into two or even more such ohm „ eS Each 
Superintendent should be furnished with a sketch map .of his charge, and a 
list of the villages included in it, and he should be directed to care fid ly clieck 
the list on the spot, entering therein all new villages and hamlets ho nied 
since the survey, and referring them to the survey villages within which they 
are situated, noting where any old village has disappeared, entering carefully 
local names when they differ from the survey names and generally takin" 
care to produce a complete record of the state of things as now existing” 
I liese sketch maps should he on a^utficiently large scale to show all the 
v illages and hamlets. Maps ought to be easily procurable of ail the Talukas 
that lave been regularly surveyed and for the other Talukas, tracings should 
be taken from Ordnance Survey maps, the names of villages and towns beiim- 
wntten in them in the Hindustani character. Arrangements should be made 
at once to procure these maps and the Talukdars should send mi indent of all 
the maps required by them within one week from tho date of the receipt of 
this Resolution. 


7. When the charges and the circles have thus been fixed, the enumerators 1 
blocks must be. next marked off and then ihe houses in the blocks numbered, 
even though the enumerators may thus get more or loss houses than the 
prescribed number. Each village must be formed into one or more blocks, 
though in exceptional cases where two different villages arc small and very near 
each other, only one enumerator may be nominated to them. Different 
villages or parts thereof should never he formed into one block. As regards 
liouses, no invariable rule can be laid down, but as a general rule every 
dwelling place of one or more families with their resident servants, having a 
separate principal entrance from the common way should be numbered sepa- 
rately. Where thereareany difficulties on account of the special character of the 
buildings, special instructions* ought promptly to be applied for. Jn any case 
the word “ house’* will include shops, serais, enclosures, schools, temples and 
iu fact every building and even a grass chap per that is used or intended for 
human habitation. Ruined houses which no one inhabits, shops that are not 
used at night, and stables and out-houses, which are appurtenant to houses on 
which numbers have been put, need not have separate numbers put on them. 
Houses fit for habitation though temporarily vacant should have separate 
numbers affixed to them. In municipal towns, the numbering will be in a per- 
manent form, and at the expense of the municipalities. In the villages the 
numbering may be done in any way that will he inexpensive and yet sufficiently 
permanent to allow the figures to remain visible till after the Census night. 
Chalk, charcoal, paint or cow-dung may be used, or the numbers may be cut on 
the lintel of the door. The numbering in one block must he completed before 
another is taken up and the numbers ofhouses must run from block to block till 
the village is finished so that the last number in the last block should show the 
total number of houses in the village. Each block also is to be marked with 
a letter ot the Alphabet, the letters of the blocks running throughout the 
circle. 

8. It is necessary for compliance with the above instructions that 
Superintendents and Supervisors should be appointed at once. Nor need un- 
m-cessaiy delay be made in the nomination of enumerators also, as the sooner 
the selection is made the better. Care should be taken in their selection to 
have for each block an enumerator whose place of daily work or residence 
is not distant from it. In special cases and for special reasons an enumerator 
need not be required to enter at once on his duties which may for the present 
be discharged by the/sypervisor of the circle or the enumerator of some ad- 
joining block. It is most desirable for the efficiency of enumerators that they 
should be associated with the Census work during the preliminary operations 
so as to be familiar with them* and thus acquire that training and acquaint- • 


* The City Police; Commissioner made a long reference on t.Xe subject. The answers 
£iven were embodied in u circular and issued fur general guidance. 
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ance with everything in the block which will avoid any chance of mistake in 
the final enumeration. As soon as the blocks have been marked off and the 
Census officials appointed, a statement of villages in each Taluka should be 
sent to this office, within two months from the date of this resolution, in the 
form given below : — 

(1) Name of Taluka, 

(2) Name of Police station. 

(3) Name and designation 0 of Superintendent. 

(1) Name ami designation of Supei visor. 

(5) Name of village. 

(6) Whether the village is K balsa, Jagir or Inam, and in the 

latter case under the management of the Jagirdar or 

Inamdur or of the Government. 

(7) Area of village in acres. 

(8) Number of village in Tchsil Register. 

(D) Number of houses in the village. 

(10) Number of blocks in the village. 

(11) Names of enumerators appointed to the blocks. 

(12) Distance the supervisor will have to travel to make a com- 

plete tour of his village from one extremity to the other. 

(13) Remarks. 

Beneath the names of the villages in each circle and without assigning 
any number, a note should be made of all the tracts inhabited by wandering 
tribes and not included in any villages, the points within the circle where 
boats are habitually moored, and of ghauts, &c., outside the villages, where 
travellers are in the habit of staying. This statement should be prepared in 
the Urdu language and the names of the villages written distinctly both in 
Urdu and the local vernacular. This list is of very great importance in all 
stages of the work. It enables the c entral Census office to see that the sche- 
dules from every block are received by it, and, later on, it serves as an index 
to the lecord in that office of the earlier stage. The chief object of its pre- 
paration is to secure that the entire dominions are parcelled out and included 
for the Census work in some circle or other and that a proper person has 
been appointed as a supervisor for each circle and as a superintendent for 
each charge. The settlement and the Jamabandi papers and every other 
source of information calculated to throw light on the subject should be used 
to check the village and the Talukdars, before forwarding the statements, 
should carefully scrutinize them with a view to see that they are correct and 
that the bbject of their preparation has been attained. 

D. Along with this statement the Talukdars should send an indent of the 
number of the House schedules, the enumerator’s schedules, enumeration 
tickets to be given on the Census night, and all other forms that may be 
required in their respective Districts. The language or languages in which 
they may be required to be printed should be carefully specified ; unless 
some local vernacular is specified, they will be supplied in the Urdu lan- 
guage and in the Persian character. In the enumerator’s schedules, the 
entries for each house will be required to commence with a new page, and 
care should be taken in the preparation of the indent *td make allowance for 
the above circumstance as well as for the number of the forms likely to be 
spoilt/ The number of private or householder’s schedules should also be speci- 
1 tied in the indent, which will be supplied in the 'English language if required. 
The forms adopted will be of the same size and paper as in British India, and 
as a rough estimate casi be formed at once of the number likely to be required, 
steps may be taken at once to arrange for the supply of paper, printing,. 
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&c., so that When the forms are finally settled, their preparation may be 
commenced at once, and there may t, no delay or difficulty in complying 
w.th the indents when received. The forms before despatch om- ht, for con" 
venicnce sake, to be bound in books having as many forms as may be found 
convenient, with a copy of instructions in the same language as the' schedules 
and of a specimen page properly filled in. " 


The arrangement for the distribution of the forms should also be carefully 
considered so as to minimize the cost of their transmission to the Head'- 
quaitcis of the diffeient Districts and thence to the several circles. 

10. The foregoing instructions refer specially to rural tracts, but mutatis 
mutandis they apply to the large towns also. In towns, large numbers of 
houses being in close proximity to each other and the population beiim- 
dense, each block may be formed so as to consist ofKX) houses and each 
supervisor may be entrusted with the supervision of even fifteen or more blocks. 
Each Municipality should he requested to prepare its plan of operations as 
soon as possible. In the Districts, the Taluqdars will see that the plan is 
such as to secure the correct enumeration of every person within the Municipal 
limits. For the Hyderabad city and its suburbs, the Municipal Committees 
concerned will send a detailed report of their plan of operations direct to this 
office within two months from the date of this Resolution. There should he 
sent with this Reporta map shewing the division of the entire Municipal 
area into charges, circles and blocks, with a statement of blocks in the fol- 
lowing form: — 


1* Name of Police station. 

2. Name and designation of Superintendent. 

3. Do. do. Supervisor. 

4. Name of enumerator. 

5. Desciiption of each block. 

6. Number of houses in each block. . 

Tn th* city and the suburbs, the number of the blocks should run all 
through, so that every street may not commence with block No. 1. 1 he 

Committee should also be required to send at the same time an indent for 
the forms required, prepared in the same way and giving the same informa- 
tion as the indents ordered to he supplied by District Tain plars. If those 
Committees are of opinion that advantage may he taken of the Census !<> 
collect information as regards any point as to which information was not 
required at the last Census and i* not generally required in connection with 
a general Census, a special report* should be submitted at once to the 
Government. 

11. The next work will be the preparation of the House Registers and 
the distribution of the enumerator’s schedules. '1 he forms for these with 
the instructions for filling them up will ba published shortly and for wanle l 
to the Taluqdars and other officers in charge of the Census work. Great care 
should be taken to properly explain the forms and the instructions for filling 
them up to the Superintendents, Supervisors and hnumeiato»*s. In the 
districts, the Taluqdars should explain them to all the Tehsildars, Superin- 
tendents and as many Supervisors as possible by assembling them at the 
principal centres ; when thus assembled the Superintendents and the Super- 
visors should be a file fed to personally question some persons that may he 
present and fill up the forms for them. 1 he Tehsildars should be hold respon- 
sible for explaining the forms in the same manner to all the Supervisors and as 
inafty enumerators as may be*. 1 he Superintendents and Supeivi^ois should 
give similar explanations to all the enumerators, explaining all difficulties anil 
satisfying themselves that the intention of the Govei iirucut and the tequiio 

* No »ucli report was ever received. 
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ments of the schedules are really understood. At the Head-quarters, the 
Secretaries to the Municipal Committees and the members taking charge <*f 
the woik will assemble all the officials charged with the work of enumeration 
in the city and the suburbs and give necessary explanations to them. In 
every case any doubts or difficulties arising in the interpretation or the 
application of the Rules will be referred at once to this office for orders. 

32. It is thus hoped that all the forms with the instructions for filling them 
up will be in the hands of the enumerators before the end of October. The 
preparation of the House Registers should be everywhere commenced as 
soon as their forms have been distributed, and finished and tested without 
unnecessary delay. In any case the commencement of the work should not 
be delayed beyond the 1st November, one month being under any circum- 
stances ample for the work itself, and another fortnight for its testing, as 
there will be no great difficulty connected with it. The houses will have 
already been numbered, and for the purposes of the preparation of house 
registers, every building with a separate number affixed to it will be a 
house. In these registers, at the end of the inhabited houses, there will 
be entered all places where travellers may be in the habit of staying, all 
ghauts and places for the mooring of boats, all encamping grounds, &c., that 
may be contiguous to the block, or lor the enumeration of which place the* 
enumerator of that block will be responsible, though a separate number need 
not be assigned to them. A copy o t the house register after it has been duly 
tested will be in the hands of every enumerator for at least some time before 
the 1st January 1^91, and the preliminary house to house enumeration 
must be commenced everywhere not later than that date. The great advan- 
tage of this preliminary enumeration is to allow the entries in the schedules 
to be made at leisure and with deliberation, and if commenced on that date, 
it may be expected to be finished by the 1st February 1891. This will allow 
sufficient time for the thorough supervision and checking of the enumerator's 
work not only by the Supervisors but also by the Superintendents and the 
higher Revenue officers ; and at the same time avoid too long an interval 
between the two enumerations which is a distinct loss, because every day 
between the two increases the difference between the state of things at the 
preliminary and the final enumerations. The preliminary enumeration must 
necessarily embrace only the resident population. This time, however, 
visitors not likely to stay till the Census night, should not be entered, 
but persons temporarily away and likely to return before that night may be 
entered, so that the alterations required to be made at the final enumera- 
tion may be as few as possible, In the case of Serais, Dak Bungalows 
and Hospitals, the preliminary enumeration will thus be restricted to the 
persons permanently resident in these institutions, In Jails even, the 
persons whose terms will not have expired before the final enumeration 
may be ectered in the schedules at the pieliminary enumeration, so that as 
little work may be left for the Census night, as possible*. No preliminary 
enumeration is required as regards families for which private schedules 
will be given. 

Id. Early in February, preparations must be made for the final enumera- 
tion, This will be taken in all probability on the night of the 2Cth February, 
but the e^act date will be intimated hereafter. After sunset on that night 
the enumerators will go from house to house in their respective blocks, makimr 
all such additions to, or omissions in, the schedules as m^y be required with 
reference to the persons then actually present in the liouse. No alteration 
need be made, however, at that time in any entry against the name of any 
* person, but it he is nut present at the time in ijie house his name will.be 
struck out. After finishing the houses, the enumerator will visit all the other 
places recorded in hi^ house register as possible sleeping places and fill up 
the schedules for any persons found there. Lastly, he should go round his 
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block and see if there are any persons passing the ‘night in the open air, 

Ifm " Th. e T.K H T" ° f tree3 ’& c - should en„n.er;i 

thfem. The night fixed upon will be a moonlight night’and instructions may 

be proclaimed to require that a lamp should he kept burning in each house • 
but it will still be desirable to arrange tor some light for every enumerator who 
shou d further be accompanied in the villages by the village watchmen. 
AH the higher Revenue, I olice and other officials throughout the Dominions 
should on the night in question supervise the enumeration at the important’ 
centres. Should any officer apprehend any special difficulties in any locality 
and consider it necessary that the enumeration should take place next morning 
lie should at once report* the circumstance with his reasons in full to tlu* 
Government. Special arrangements should also he made for the Census of 
all classes of the floating population especially of travellers, clear instruc- 
tions being given as to how the boats that continue their journey in the ni ,r ht. 
will be dealt with, and whether it will be sufficient for the enumerators posted 
along the principal roads to stay at particular points or to patrol the roads, 
inquiries should be made beforehand as to whether there are any fairs or 
large gatherings to be held on the night fixed, and, if so, special enumerators 
should be appointed for them. A report of all the special arrangements 
thus made should be sent to the Government before the 1st January 1801. To 
avoid double enumeration, likely to occur in the case of travellers and other 
classes of the floating population, arrangements should also be made for the 
adoption of the ticket system, so that every traveller or homeless person mav, 
on being enumerated, be given by the enumerator a ticket to be preserved 
and produced to any person who may question him again as regards the 
particulars referred for the Census, l’rivate schedules should be collected 
the next, morning and carefully scrutinized, completed if defective, and 
corrected if erroneous. All the alterations and additions made during the 
night should also be carefully checked by the supervising officers, and as all 
these entries will be in red ink, and black ink alone is to be used in preparing 
the record of the preliminary enumeration, this cheek need not take more 
than a week in any case. After the schedules have been examined by the 
supervisor of the circle, the enumerator should prepare the short abstract ar. 
the end of his book, and have it tested and certified *by the supervisor before 
it is given to him. The Supervisor will see that all the schedule books are 
placed in proper order, and those for each village in a separate packet, and 
sent to the superintendents before the date that may be fixed by the Taluqdar 
with regard to the circumstances of each case, and which will not be later 
than a week from the Census night. Detailed instructions for the testing and 
despatch of these to the central Census office will be issued hereafter, but 
care should be taken that all the packets are placed in the order of the 
villages and of the blocks previously ‘sent. The district 'L'alukdars and the 
Municipal Committees in the City of Hyderabad and Chuddcrgliaut should 
satisfy themselves that the schedules do not contain any errors and that 
they are arranged in proper order before despatch to the central Census 
office, not later than a mouth after the Census night, and with the despatch 
of the schedules their duties in connection with the Census will cease. At 
the census office, the returns will he abstracted tabulated and compiled into 
statements under instructions to be given hereafter. 

MOHSIN-UL-MULK, 

Political and Financial Secretary. 


Hyderabad, ZQthjMay 1890. 

* No proposal for a day Census was received from any part of tlie Dominions. 
3 A 
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CIRCULAR I. 

» Dated 13th Zikaida 1307 JBijri . 
Corresponding to 23 rd Amerdad 12i)i) Fasti. 


Far Ihe information of all the Commissioners (Subalulars), Talukdars ami 
the Amaldar of Sirpur Tandur. 

A notification setting forth the procedure to be adopted in connection 
with the census was published in the Jaridah of the 25th. There ]2b!> Fasli, 
and was circulated among the officials, who are bound to render all possible 
help for the completion of the Census work. If they do not fully understand 
anything in the said notification, they should at once write to the Census 
Superintendent for information. Some of the points ate further elucidated in 
this Circular. 

2. To help in the Census work it is advisable to have a list of all the 
villages and cultivated grounds in Khalsa, Sarfikhas, and Jagir territory and 
nukhtas, Ac., prepared by the Talukdars of the districts. The list should be 
despatched so as to reach the Census office within one month from the 
date of the receipt of this Circular. A Thana list should also be 
prepared by Talukdars shewing the Thana limits divided into Supervisor’s 
circles. When such distribution is done in villages, one or more enumera- 
tors should be appointed to each. Ordinal ily, the enumeration of GO houses 
should he entrustod to one enumerator, to be called a “block/' It may be 
necessary to appoint more than otic enumerator for the enumeration of one 
village; and on the other hand two or more small villages, situated near each 
oilier, and containing not more than GO or 70 houses, may be entrusted to one 
enumerator, in which case, however, each village shall be considered a separate 
block. For every ten enumerators, one Mipci visor shall hcappointed; and ten 
or more blocks shall form a circle, which shall be called a supervisor’s circle. 
When the Taluks are divided into Thanas and they are arranged accord- 
ing to the number of houses into circles, the limits of every Thana should be 
divided into Superintendent’s charges, in such a way that a few supervis >r.i 
circles shall be entrusted to each Superintendent, provided however that the 
Superintendents may not have a long distance to walk in checking ihe super- 
visor’s circles. The limits of Thanas and ciicles should be so arranged us to 
prevent double enumeration. 

3. All Superintendents and supervisors will be supplied with a map of 
their respective charges and circles with lists of the villages situated therein, 
in order to enable them to become thoroughly acquainted with their charges 
and circles. Enumerators should also bo given serial lists oi the houses 
comprised in their blocks. 

4. It appears from the last Census records, that the number of occupied 
houscsis* about 1,1)00,000. According to the second para, of this circular, there- 
fore, the number of enumerators required will bc31»700 and that of supci visors 
3,1GG. It is essential that a statement should be prepared for every distiict 
showing the number of hands required for the Census, in addition to the num- 
ber available from among literate Patwaris, Wattandars, (iouiashta*, and persons 
employed in various offices, such as Couits, Hospitals, the Post office, Police, 
Schools, Forest Department, Customs, Municipalities, Public W orks, Irriga- 
tion, Ac., Ac. Where the number of such hands is either more or less than is 
necessary, special arrangements will be made for equalisation, by redistribu- 
tion, t.tf., by sending excess hands from one district or I'uluk to another where 
tlie number is insufficient. 

A statement will be prepared for eacii # district with the fallowing 
columns : — (I) Serial Number;(2) Name and father’s name of the person that can 
be engaged for Oeusu^operation^ (j) Occupation ; (l) Residence with name of 
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V 1 if. 1 ^ known; (fi; Remarks. In the List column, the Talukdars 

shall in consultation with their I ehsildars, make a note of the persons who may 
be appointed Supervisors or Superintendents against sticll as may be so utilized. 


Great caution is required in the selection ofSupervisors mid Superintend, 
ents, and unless lalukdars and 1 ehsildars are satisfied with their abilities 
they should not note them down for appointment as Supervisors or Superin- 
tendents In the first column (Serial No.), the numbers of houses 
as marked on the gale opening to the public road should be shown. II in 
one enclosure there are a number 'of small houses, inhabited by different 
families a serial number should be affixed on the gate common to all, and fr, k- 
tional numbers on the doors ol the small houses/ The distribution into blocks 
w ill be effected according to these small bouses. If in a b i l** house, a single 
person and his family are livin'*, it should be counted only as one house and one 
number affixed. If there arc stables for cattle or warehouses for goods 
adjoining any building, they should not be separately numbered. 


5. ^ As a temporary measure, Form Statement 11, for house enumeration, is 
sent. Ilie work of the Census depends largely on the correctness of this 
statement, which it ought not to be (bund difficult to prepare, as village lisu 
for every district exist; with the help of these lists every village can IxT found 
and enumerated, and after such statements are prepared, new forms 
can be prepared on their basis and printed. A list of the Jagir villages can 
also be had. It is essential to have all the information called for in 
Resolution No. 1, as well as in this Circular collected without any delay. 


Enumeration schedules, number as per margin, are forwarded herewith. 
Kutiie.'* therein should be made according ro the directions hereunder given. 
The number of the houses in a village or nvwznk should he given in statement 
13, from which the list of charges will he prepared. In the second column, the 
nature of the house should be shown, whether a dwelling-house, shop, 
inn, place of* worship, or travellers* rest house. At all events every place 
which is u?ed for living in, though unoccupied at the time, should he 
noted. In the third column the name of the head* of the family should be 
shown. Hut when there is a man, his wife and three sons, two of whom 
are married, the name of the father alone should be entered; but if the 
head of the family is living in aseparate house, their names will be shown under 
this column. There is no need of writing any thing in the column, Remarks, 
unless a private schedule is given to the head of* r lie family, /./?., if the man he 
respectable and able to till in bis schedule, his name should he entered, so 
that at the time of the enumeration, a schedule may be given him. To 
explain the method of making cutties, a few schedules have been filled in by 
way of sample. To every Tch>il, a few such schedules should be sent and the 
Tehsildars should be directed to get the PatwarU of villages together and 
teach them to make entries. The number of occupied houses in llfc village 
and number of occupants can be known by this statement. 


Simultaneously with the entries in these schedules, house-markingshould 
be carried on with some cheap material such as lime or red chalk, so that the 
numbers may last till the date of the final enumeration. In accordance witu 
ihe entries in those schedule!, the blocks should he allotted to enumerators, 
wherefore special attention should be paid to this work. 

> • 

Copies of this Circular are sent to the City and Suburban Municipalities 
and the Commanders of the Regular Troops and the (iolconda and the 
MaiSerain Regiments, with a* request that they will carry out the work iti the * 
-city and the suburbs, and in the cantonments, acc tiding to the instructions 
given above. In the City, the suburbs mid the large to vV\ and in places whei.e 
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there are Municipalities, permanent marks should be placed on houses, the 
cost thereof being borne by these Municipalities as laid down in para, 7 of 
Resolution No. 1. * • 

The statement itself need not be sent, but only an Abstract, showing the 
number of villages in each Taluk, and the number of houses in each village, is 
required, to enable this office to check tiiedistributi on into charges and circles. 

MI HZ A MEHDI KHAN, 
Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations . 


Supplement to CIRCULAR I. 

Dated. 24 th Zikaida 1307 Hijri . 

In Circular No. I., dated 2 3th Zikaida corresponding to 23rd Amerdad 
1299 Fasli, there are certain points, deserving more definite explanation, 
which are given hereunder:-— 

1. If one schedule book be found insufficient for all the bouses of a 
village, a second hook may be used, hut the name of the village with 
the word “Supplement ” should be written on the second book. 

2. In the second column in which the nature of the house is to be en- 
tered, a house, if a shop, and no one bleeps in it at night, should be entered as 
unoccupied. It should, however, be given a separate number. This is intend- 
ed for the Census form in which the details of occupied and unoccupied 
houses will have to be shown. Unless this rule is carried out from the 
beginning, it will be difficult to find it out at the final Census. Occupied 
and unoccupied houses should be entered as on the final enumeration 
night. 

Inns, Pagodas, Mosques, Ashur Khatias, &c., should be numbered ; but 
should be considered •• unoccupied houses,” unless there arc permanent re- 
sidents in them. 

3. In para. 5, line 22, of the said Circular instead of “his name should 
be entered” read “in the fourth column of the schedule against the names 
of those respectable persons to whom schedules arc to be given, for making 
entries themselves, write the words private schedules*” 

MIRZA MEHDI KHAN, 
Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations. 

CIRCULAR No. 2. 

• Dated 2 6th Zikaida 1307 Hijri . 

The date for the final Census has been fixed by the British Government 
for the night of 26th February 1891, corresponding to the 23rd Farvardi 
1300, Fasli. 

2. His Highness’ Government having entrusted the superintendence 
and control of the arrangements for enumeration and compilation to a special 
officer, Mirzu Mehdi Khan, Esq., with the designation of Census Superin- 
tendent and issued to the said officer the necessary instructions for taking the 
Census in a complete and accurate manner, in concert \yith the District and 
Municipal Authorities, all communications should be addressed direct to 
tho abavementioned officer. 

3. The Census will be conducted on ‘the same lines as in J88I. 
Householder’s schedules will be supplied on|y to persons of rank who 
express their desire to be so furnished. The rest of the population will be 
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enumerated in schedules to be filled in by enumerators appointed for the 
purpose. The schedules will be supplied bound in books, called enumeration 
books. 

4. To each enumerator shall be assigned a block, containing f>0 houses 
or 300 people. He shall be subordinate to the Supervisor of a Circle. The 
number of blocks in a Circle shall average ten. The Supervisors shall he sub- 
ordinate to the Superintendent of a charge, which in ordinary cases shall be 
a Taluk, malml or Municipality. 

5. As it would be impossible to provide a sufficient, number of enumera- 
tors to ascertain and record all the particulars required in the schedule in 
one night, and in order to afford opportunities for the test of their entries in 
the schedule books by the Supervisors, Superintendents, &c., the enumeration 
will be done in two rounds, one preliminary and the other final. In the first 
round, the enumerator will visit each house in his block and make a preli- 
minary record in bis enumeration book, as shortly before the Census night as 
will admit of its being thoroughly tested. But on the final night, the enumera- 
tor will take the book, so filled in, round his block, and bring the schedules 
into conformity with the actual state of tilings then existing, by striking out 
the names of persons who have died or left, and adding those who have been 
born, or arrived since, or been erroneously omitted. The accuracy of the. 
Census will depend mainly on the way in which the framing of this preliminary 
record is supervised by all the officers from Talukdars of Districts down to 
Supervisors of Circles. 

DivistoN of Areas. 


G. The first thing to be done is to divide each charge into blocks and 
circles. A block will be constituted of GO houses or 300 people and should 
be of such size and density that it can be compassed without difficulty by 
the enumerators in five or six hours alter nightfall. 


The Supervisor’s Circle should be small enough, to enable him to scru- 
tinize thoroughly all the entries in the preliminary record and persona ly 
check, at least 50 per cent, of them by house to house visits in each of the 
blocks and to satisfy himself that the enumerates properly perform tlieir 
duties. 


A block must not contain more than GO houses or about 300 people, hut 
in compact villages without distant hamlets where the enumerator is a t at- 
vari or a resident official, the size of the block may be increased up to 100 
houses. The number of blocks in a circle should average about ten. 


7 To regulate the division* into blocks and circles, the '1 
prepare as soon as possible, for each charge a icgistcr m one 
forms : — 


'alukdars should 
of the following 


CENSUS REGISTER A. 
(rt) For Rural Charges . 
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‘CENSUS REGISTER A. 

( b ) for Urban Charges. • 


I>ivM< m. C-ity or Town. 
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In villages where there are more than one inhabited site, u Gudah ” or 
'« Dherwara the main village and each separate hamlet and house should 
be entered in column 4* after the name of the main village. Also all out- 
lying landing places or camping grounds will be given in the same Register. 

The blocks should be numbered serially for each circle and the circles 
lettered for each charge. The list should be carefully scrutinized by the 
Talukdar of the district and compared with the topographical or revenue? 
survey map. A tracing should be made for each circle for the guidance of the 
supervisor, to whom also an extract from t he register of the part, pertaining 
to bis circle should be given. The division into blocks and circles and the 
preparation of the register, with the exception of the enumerator's name, should 
be completed by the 15th Zihej 1307, Hijri, corresponding to i lie 24th 
Shahrcwar 1299, Fasli. 

S. A summary showing the total number of villages, houses, persons 
detached hamlets and blocks should be sent to the Census office, for each 
charge, as it is completed. 

Preparation of Block List. 

• 

t>. A list in the form given in Circular No. 1 should he prepared. 
These forms have been supplied in numbers sufficient for each Division in the 
prevalent language of t lie district, Telugu lor Telingana, Marathi for 
JVlahratwara, and Kanarese for the southern districts. In this form, the serial 
number and description of each house should be written. This register will 
be called Census Register 11. 


Census Register B. (Block List). 


Village. 

« 

Block. 

Circle. 

| 

Serial No. 

Description oF huikl- 
ing or place. 

Principal occupant. 

Remarks. 


It should contain all buildings intended for, or used as, human dwellings, 
whether actually occupied at the time or not, and at the end, unnumbered 
camping grounds, places where Banjaras stay, and other places where persons 
arc likely to be found at night. A note should be made^in column 4 against 
any house, to which a private schedule is to be supplied. 

10. Simultaneously with the preparation of this list, the houses in each 
• town and village should he numbered consecutively, beginning with any TluFnu, 
(Police btatmn). Houses should be marked in a serial order to corres- 
pond with the house/ list, with some cheap material, such as red chalk or 
chuuam, so that they may last till the final enumeration night. 
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1 he numbering should be continuous for the whole village or town 
unless it is so large as to contain more than one Circle, in which case the 
houses in each Circle should be numbered consecutively with the Circle 
letter prefixed, as A. 23, B. 20, (\ 37. 7 C ,clc 


l , ; T -oain object of numbering houses is to guide the enumerator 
round Ins block, and to ensure no house being omitted ; but in order to 
secure a certain amount of uniformity throughout, the following definition 
of a house should be applied: “ The dwelling place of one or more Emilies, 
with their dependents and servants. Wing a separate principal entrance from 
U ‘ r ° ac * St 1 , - eer ’ ime ov ot li er thoroughfare.” Where there is anv 
ihffieulty in the application of this definition, Tahikdars should at once refer 
the matter to the Census Superintendent. 


Care in list be taken that no number is omitted. By “family” is meant the 
head of the family with his wife and children. Sometimes when children are 
grown up and have wives and children in their turn and all live under the same 
roof, they come under the head of one family. Sometimes it happens that 
there is a big compound and there are small houses or compartments in which 
different families live. . In such a case it will be better to put fractional numbers 
qu each bouse which will be considered separate numbers for purposes of enu- 
meration. I 4 or each house, a separate schedule should be used. In the last 
Census, some mistakes oeeuried in certain places. God/ii (Harhi, something 
like a small fortress) will be considered a block in itself and separate numbers 
will be given to the bouses situated in it. it must, be remembered that, Qodhi 
in itself is a little habitat, and may be therefore treated as a block, if there 
be (JO bouses, more or less. Doubtful cases may be referred to the Census 
•Superintendent. 


12. Block list preparation and house numbering should be completed and 
tested by the end ot Rabi-us-Sani, for, the block list will have to be copied 
into theenumei ation books, which will be supplied later on. Newlv built houses 
should bo included by the enumerators as they are built, ?. 6 \, in Register B. 


Agency. 

13. The preparation ofthe lists, the numbering of houses and preparing 
the preliminary record should be done by the ordinary revenue and Municipal 
establishment, in the districts, the services ofthe Pa f waris and the 

Patches, who are able to read and write, should be utilised; and if the Municipal 
establishment is found insufficient, Patwaris of the towns should be directed 
to help the Municipal establishment. * For the final enumeration, the services of 
all Government officials serving in the districts will he available. The Muni- 
cipalities should be required to render every assistance. It is hoped that 
in most districts the number of officials will be sufficient ; tfhere the 
number is nor sufficient, Talukdars should endeavour to enlist the service-* 
of educated men, from among Watandurs, Zemindars or grown up school 
boys. Tahjkdars may give certificates to all voluntary agents, who have 
performed their work efficiently. 

15. In cases where official and such voluntary agency, as above recom- 
mended, proves insufficient, Talukdars should at once communicate the 
number required to the Census Superintendent, to enable him to make 
neccessary and timety'arrangemcnts. 

16. The Patwari will be the enumerator of bis village or at least of one 
blodk in his village. During the preliminary record, an enumerator may* 
have to enumerate several blocks and a supervisor to supervise more than one 
circle. 
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Preliminary Record. 

18. Each enumerator should be provided, for each block, with a boiund 
book of schedules, which, besides detailed instructions and an abstract, contains 
blank pages, in which he should copy the block list, and write the names of 
the heads of the families, A tentative statement for the house enumeiation of 
villages and towns is sent. The houses enumerated in each village should be 
entered according to the directions in para. 9. When Census books are received 
from the press and distributed to the districts, every enumerator should entera 
list of them with the number or number? of his block or places at the end of 
this book. 

19. The date for commencing the preliminary enumeration must 
depend upon the number of* supervisors permanently available. The less in- 
terval between the preliminary and the final Census, the better, but the interval 
should be sufficient for checking the entries, though not so long as to neces- 
sitate many alterations or modifications. In districts, preliminary house 
enumeration should be commenced on the 15th Jsfandar, and in the city, ami 
larger towns, and cantonments, it should commence on the 25th Isfandar. It 
must be remembered that il there is any delay in these dates, the work will 
not he correctly and punctually performed. 

. 

20. Every Supervisor should be supplied with detailed instructions and 
specimen schedules for his guidance. Jt will be his business to see that the 
emuneiators understand their instructions and carry them out. Tn cases 
where the enumerators do not fully understand them, they should be re- 
instructed. 

21. Schedule books in the vernaculars of the districts will be supplied 
containing a varying number of pages. As it is important, that the printing 
of books should be done early, the Talukdars should, as soon as possible, 
forward their indents for schedule books containing 24, 40 or 60 pages 
respectively. The indents should also show the number of loose house-holder’s 
schedules, for His Highness Government officials, and other educated gentle- 
men. Each page has room for eight entries, and a separate page or pages, 
if necessary, should be used for each house, though there be only one man 
in a house. Persons living in two separate houses must on no account be 
entered on the same page. In reporting the number of schedules required, the 
number of houses to be enumerated in the book and separately should be 
reported. Care should be taken not to confuse the house-holder’s schedule 
which contains 16 entries, 8 on each side with the page of only 8 entries. Each 
enumerator should be furnished with the book of the size most suitable for 
his block, and such loose sheets (if any) as are required for private 
schedules. If his hook prove insufficient, a supplementary book of 10 pages 
should by given him. A certain number of these books will be supplied to each 
Talukdar. An account should be kept by the charge superintendent of all 
books and sheets, supplied to each enumerator and extracts given to the 
supervisor before the final census night. A receipt should always be taken, 
even when the papers pass temporarily from one hand to another. 

22. Supervisors should cause all errors or omissions, which they may 
discover, to be rectified and attest the enumeration with their initials on the 
back of the schedule book. They should also report their nature to the 
charge Superintendent. 

% v 

Final Enumeration. 

23. If the enumerator on the Census rtight is not the person ‘who 
conducted the preliminary enumeration, lie shopld be at his post at least two 
days before the Census. The Supervisor should see that lie makes himself 
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thoroughly acquainted with the whole of his block by o 0 i 
da^ time, identifying each house with that shown in, the 


"g round it, in the 
list. 


24. Before the evening of the 2(ith February lNDl 
the 23rd Farwardi 1300 Fasli, the enumerators should have 
private schedules, if any, at the houses noted in their lists. 


corresponding to 
delivered all the 


25. The enumerator should, as soon as the moon rises on the final 
night, commence the enumeration, and go round the block in the order of the 
list making the necessary correction*. If the entries are found correct lie 
should not meddle with them. All the corrections should he made in red 
ink, with which he will be supplied for that night’s use. He should call the 
head of the family or house, and read out to him the entries for each house 
and then and there record any necessary corrections, ff any person has died 
in the meanwhile or has gone away, his name should he struck out with 
red ink, but the names of all those who live in the same house, though they 
be absent at the time, having gone out to watch their cattle or fields, should 
be retained ; and if any name had not been written previously, lie should 
enter it with red ink at the end of the page. The names of all guests and 
new born children in the house should also be recorded. The enumera- 
tor should himself be enumerated in the house where he is then living. 

26. The Supervisors shall, during the night, visit as many of their 
blocks as possible and satisfy themselves that the enumerators are properly 
performing their duties, by testing as many of the new entries as possible. 
If they find any errors they must have them rectified at, once. 


27. The next morning, the enumerator should collect the private 
schedules, if any, that had been distributed in his block. He should then 
proceed to the Head-quarters of the circle and, in the presence of the 
Supervisor, fill up the abstract in the enumeration book and hand over 
his block books and loose sheets, if any, to the Supervisor. When the 
Supervisor has accepted them as correct, lie should sign the abstract and, 
giving the enumerator a receipt, allow him to go. When lie lias collected all 
the enumeration books and sheets lie should enter tlfe totals for the circles in 
the abstract and take them all to the Charge Superintendent, who, after satis- 
fying himself of the totals and the correctness of their number, willgivo a receipt 
to the Supervisor $ and he will in his turn enter similar totals for his charge, and 
send all the papers to the Talukdar without delay. Tho schedules and 
abstracts should then be sent to the Abstraction office, according to the 
instructions of the Census Superintendent. A certificate showing the days 
during which he was employed will be given to each Supervisor and Knutne- 
rator by the Charge Superintendent: 

Special Auras and Buildings. 

* 

28. Public buildings, such as Jails, Hospitals, &c., should each beireated 
as a separate block and be enumerated by the officer in charge. 

29. In cantonments, the Talukdar should act in concert with the Military 
authorities. The latter will he responsible for the enumeration of all persons 
actually living in regimental lines. The civil authniities will enumerate all 
beyond these Hunts, including the residents in the sadar bazars and all officers 
not living in regimental lines. But where there are Contingent and British 
cantonments, such, as Aurangabad, .Secunderabad, Iiolaium, Ksicluir, 
Mominabad, Jalna, &*c., the enumeration will be conducted by the British 

° jjq’ q’he Railway Census will beconducted by the Railway authorities as in 
the case of the last Census. This refers only to such persons as are employed on’ 
railways and live within the railway limits, usTwcll as the railway passengers on the 
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final Census night. The employes living beyond the railway limits should be 
CMiiiiOiuted in the ordinary way by the Talukdars, who should act in concert 
with the Railway authorities, in order to prevent people being enumerated 
both at home and abroad, or escaping enumeration altogether. 

81. Special instructions for Enumerators, Supervisors and Superinten- 
dents will, in future, be issued in the current languages of the districts. 

32. His Highness’ Government would impress upon the Heads of Depart- 
ments who are called on to assist in this Work, that while it is in progress the 
Census work must, from its nature, be considered superior to all other work. 
Revenue officers should consider the supervision of the arrangements as the 
most important part of their duties while on tour, and should satisfy them- 
selves as to their efficiency. All officers whose work takes them into rural 
tracts should take every opportunity of explaining the object and nature of the 
Census to the masses, and the Talukdars of the first, second and third grades 
should make it a point to enlist, by complimentary letters or other means, the 
co-operation of persons of rank and influence, whose active sympathy will be 
of use in dissuading people from giving false information, or evading 
the enumeration of themselves and the females of their household. 

33. Talukdars should send progress reports, showing what has beerr 
done in their repective districts towards carrying out these orders on the 1 5th 
of every month, commencing from the 15th of Shalirewar. 

MOHSIN-UL-MULK, 

Political and Financial Secretary. 


CIRCULAR V. 

Dated l Of A Zihej, 1307 Jltjri. 


To all Talukdars. 

In para. 8 of Circular No. 2, dated 2Gth Zikaida, 1307 Hijri, you wore 
requested to send a summary. For this purpose blank Register l) is sent. 
As soon as Register Aa and Ab are finished, entries should be made in 
Register I), which should be sent for each block as it is eompletod j work should 
not be delayed in waiting for such registers from each block. 

2. It is stated in the Instructions to Superintendents that a taluk or 
patti shall he considered a superintendent’s charge, and that the Tchsil- 
dar or his Naib shall be the superintendent. Rut where tho number of villages 
in a Taluk is large, the Tehsildar should he appointed superintendent only 
for half the number of villages, the Feshkar being placed in charge of the 

.remainder. There is no harm if a large Taluk be divided into 3 or even 4 
charges. But capable men should he appointed Superintendents. A copy 
of the Instructions to Superintendents will reach you in a few days, according 
to which you may nominate Tehsildars, Naib Tehsildars, aud Peshkars as 
Superintendents of Charges. 

3. These Statements ought to enable me to calculate the number and size 
of enumeration hooks required by you ; and it will be on their basis that the 
hooks will he prepared and sent to you. When Registers!) reaches me in a 
complete form it should obviate the necessity of my calling for any further 
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XIX 


W,H l,ave 10 b ® » ent <» y»'> “long wilff the LeKrui™ b^U'" Sl "'“ 

4. The columns marked with an asterisk nap,i i . , 

rural charges, as they are intended mil c 1 , c ^ ^ in f°r 

Municipalities; ns, for instance, tile number of son I’re'Tar l" T 'l™'* ®, r ® 
calculated only fur the circles of town, and o' in. ! i “ Wh,cb , b « 

*X(®r ) T ‘® 0nl >’ ftr li.ml-.Tf ilw dbirirt ‘ 

cidcsTui districts. tlMt IUVC '“ arkS “ ■» «— 

an l ?n i mM8 *n e re . l « e »>hered that in a square mile tlicre are 800 highas 
and 10 bams. I hus, if the area, as expresed in biglias, is divided by SCO it 
will give approximately the area in square miles. y 0U ’ U 

6. It has been stated that 60 houses should form a block. This was 
done to obtain a rough estimate of the number of enumerators that would be 
required. It has also been laid down that in any village, if the number of 

houses be 20, lo or any numberless than 60, it should be treated as a 
separate block. 

MJ.RZA M Eli D I KIIAN, , 

Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations. 


Census Form D. 

District (Division, City or Town). 

Charge— Area in square miles and ‘square yards (if known). 
Number of rovonue villages. 

Number of separate entries in column 5 of Census Register A. 
Total number of persons (males, females and children). 

Total number of circles. 

Total number of blocks. 

No. of blocks containing from 1 to 10 houses , 


91 

»> 

99 

11 

>9 

20 

99 

99 

>• 

21 

99 

30 

99 

99 

99 

31 

j 

>9 

40 

99 

99 

9» 

11 

»9 

50 

>9 

9 9 

99 

51 

99 

00 

99 

*> 

99 

61 

99 

70 

99 

99 

91 

71 

99 

80 

99 

99 

9 9 

81 

>9 

00 

*! 

99 

99 

1)1 

99 

100 

99 

99 

9 9 

over 

100 


Average number of persons per house. 

„ „ houses per block. 

„ „ persons 

„ ,, square miles per circle.t 

„ „ blocks per circle. 

„ „ houses* „ 


* Not required for rural charges, 
f Not required for urban charges. 
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CIRCULAR VI. 

* Dated 26th Zi/uj, KS07 Ihjri. ** 

To all Talukdars, Dewani and Sarfi Khas. 

Has the honor to request they will be good enough to inform the 
undersigned at once whether there is any Urns, Jatra or hair to be held 
within their respective jurisdictions on the final Census inght, i. e., the 23rd 
Farwardi, 1300 Fasli. 

' A 

2. Copies forwarded to the City and Chaderghaut Municipalities 
and to the Secretaries of the exempted Jagirdars. 

M I It Z A MKMDI KHAN, 

Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations. 


CIRCULAR VII. 

Dated Uh Aloharrum, 1308 Jlijri . 

To all Talukilars of Districts. 

« 

The Statement alluded to in para. 8 of the Notification was directed to be 
prepared for each district and forwarded so as to reach this office by the 25th 
Nhahrcwar, and Census Register A, referred to in para 7 of' Circular No. 2, 
was to reach by the 21th Shahrewar, 1200 Fasli. The undersigned i egrets to 
say that up to this date, though 10 or 11 days have already passed beyond the 
proscribed date, the required Statements have been received only from the 
Taluks of the Imlnr District, and the Patli, and Amerabad Taluks ofMahbub- 
nagar. 

The undersigned thanks the Talukdar of the Jndur District, and 

requests the Talukilars of other districts to write at once, stating the 

cause of the delay, lie further requests that the required Statements may be 

despatched without any f urther delay as the time for Census operations is very 

limited. If the work is not completed in time, Lheie is every apprehension 

of serious difficulties being created, from their share in the responsibility for 

which the Talukdars may not be exonerated. 

* 

MIRZA MW HI) I KHAN, 

Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations . 


VIUCULAR VIII. 

Dot* doth Aloharrum , 1308 Hijri. 

To 

Mohamet! Anwar Khan, Esq., 

First Talukdar, Atraf-i-Balda. 

In reference to his No. 70, has the honor to return the Statements 
forwarded by him, and to state that they do not enable the entries 
in the other Statements to be cheeked, and are not prepared according to the 
instructions issued in para. 2, Circular I, of this office. 

A form of the required Statements is herewith sent, with a request that 
he will bo goodenougii to prepare the Statements for his district accordingly. 

2. Copies with 4 .he form of Statements are forwarded to the Talukdars 
and others entrusted with the Census operations. 

MIRZA MEHDI KHAN, 
Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations. 
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Entlosluk. * 

* ^ J , ° r U? villa S e ^ st8 i preparetl in accordance with para. 7 of Circular I. 
of 1300 Fash. 


* 

H 


Serial No. of Village 
in Taluk. 

Name of Village. 

S3 

X 

' c . 

•« -/} 

t $ 

& | 

C 

l-H 

. 5 2 

1- 1 

? * & •/ 

H £ 3 % 

2 

3 

4 


t * c« 


* us »-» ■«: 
G 


| Name of 
1 Oownor of Village 


£ 1 * 


Remarks 


Instructions for making entries in the above Statement. 

In the third Column, the names of the Khalsa villages are to be written 
in Persian characters, in a clear and legible hand. 

In the fourth Column, the names are to be written in Telugu, Mnhrattior 
Kanare.se in legible and plain characters. If there are s: vcral hamlets (Mazrah) 
the revenue of which is collected with the Alauzah and whose Census is to he 
taken along with the same Mauzaluhe nameofthe.Vlauzah should first be written 
and under it the names of the Muzrahs, the serial number being entered against 
the name, of the village Ally, After entering all the Khalsa villages in a Taluk, 
Dast-gardan villages, Jagirs and Makhtas, Ac., of the same district should he 
shown in order. Except in the case of Khalsa villages, the names of t lie 
owners of all other villages should be written in a fair hand, in Telugu, 
Aiahratti, or Persian characters. 

MIRZA MEHDT KHAN, 

Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations . 


CIKCTLAR X. 

Dated, 20th Mehir 1299, F. 

To all Talukdars and Commanders of Regular Troops, Ac. 

It was stated in Circular 2 of J 299 Fasli, that the final enumeration will 
take place on the 23rd Farwardi 1300 F, corresponding to 2fith February 
1S91 and Kith llajjab 1308 H. It is now notified for further information 
that the final night will be the one that will come after passing the day 
of 23rd Farwardi 1300 Fasli or 20th February 1891. 

MiRZA MEIIDI KHAN, 
Provincial Superintendent, of Census Operations . 


CIRCULAR XT. 

Dated 23rd Mahurrum 1308, H. 

* /• 

To the Secretary to the Navab Sir Aswan Jah Bahadur. 

In ’reference to his docket No. 0], dated the 22nd Shahrtwar. requesting to 
be informed whether the Census ot the Makhtas in some I aluks ol his district, 
the revenue of which is collectedly the lalukdarsof His Excellency the Piimc* 

C a * 
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Minister, Sir Kurshed Job Bahadur and Nawab Yikarul-umrah Bahadur res- 
pectively. was to be carried out hy the Dewani Department or by the Puigah, 
has the honour to state that theTalnkdar of Mahbubnager was informed that ' 1 
tiie Census of exempted Jagirs has been arranged to be taken by the respective 
.lagirdars, and that if any Makhta of a Jagir is situated in his district, the' 
Census of such Makhta will be taken by the Amaldar of the Jagir. He is there- 
fore requested to write to the Amaldars of his Jagirs ordering them to carry 
out the Census work by themselves in all such instances, and not to leave 
anything to the Dewani Talukdars. 

Copies forwarded to the Secretaries of the other exempted Jagirdars. 

MIRZA MEHDI KHAN, 
provincial Superintendent of Census Operations, 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

1. The Census will be taken on the night of the 2Glh February 1891, 
corresponding to the 23rd Farwardi 1300, Fasli. The arrangements have* 
been entrusted by His Highness’ Government to the Census Superintendent. 

2. The information to be asked is given in the appended schedule. 
To natives of rank, Government officials and educated Europeans, separate 
schedules will be supplied which they will be required to fill up for them- 
selves and their families and servants residing in the same house, or 
those houses that are connected with the house, but on which no separate 
number is affixed. 

3. The mass of the population will be enumerated in bound books 
of schedules, called enumeration-books, by persons appointed for that purpose 
and called enumerators, to each of whom u certain number of houses called a 
“block ’’ will be assigned. 

c 

4. As it would be impossible to provide sufficient enumerators to ascer- 
tain and record all the information required by the schedule in one night, 
ii will be necessary for each to take his book round bis block some days 
previous to the Census night and fill it up in accordance with tile answers 
received from the heads of houses. This process is called the Preliminary 
record 01 'first round . 

On the final night lie will again take the book round to all the houses 
in the block and bring it into conformity with the actual state of things 
then existing, by striking out the names of persons who have died or 
left the house and adding the names of those persons who have arrived or 
been born since or were accidentally omitted. 

5. The Talukdar will divide the whole district into Census charges, at 
the head of each of which there will be a Superintendent. Usually a Taluk or 
Pa:ti will be considered a charge, and where there are Municipalities, these 
will be considered separate charges by themselves. 

The Tehsildars and Naib Tehsildars will be Superintendents of these 
Charges, and the Talukdar of the District will appoint some capable man as 
Superintendent of the Municipal charge. 

The first thing for the Superintendent to do is to divide the whole 
area of his charge into circles and blocks. The block must be small enough 
to allow of the enumerator going round to all the houses in a few hours on 
the final enumeration night. Ordinarily, it should not contain more than 60 
houses or about 300 persons, but wheu the houses are close together, and the 
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enumerator is well acquainted with them, the number of the houses in a 
block may be increased to 100. A circle should contain about 10 blocks 
,*nd will be under the control of a supervisor. The circle should be so 
arranged that all the blocks in the same circle should be near one another. 
The blocks should be numbered serially for each circle and the circles lettered 
for each charge. 

7. In rural charges the Superintendent should take the Revenue Survey 
or any other map and open a register in the appended Form A. 


He should enter the villages in this register according to their situation, 
and after questioning the village officers, he should enter opposite to each 
Village in column 5 after the words “ Main-site,” any detached hamlets, 
houses, camping places that there may be separated from tiie main-site. 
If a village contains about 60 houses, it should form one block. Two or 
more small villages near together may be made into one block provided 
the number of houses in them is about 6<». But separate books should be 
used for each village although the block be only one. 


The main object to be kept in view in arranging the blocks is to give the 
enumerators as little walking as possible. The Superintendents should 
enter the names of all the available revenue and village olficers against the 
block or circle of which they are to be in charge. 

8. In urban charges, the Superintendent should enter the words “ or 
other Municipal administrative divisions” in column 1 of Register A.b., 
and with the help of the City plan (if there is one) divide each of these 
divisions into blocks or circles. In each block there should not be more than 
(i() or 70 bouses, and ten blocks should form a circle. It will be convenient 
to mark off these blocks by letters painted on the houses along the boundary. 
r J he Superintendent should enter the names of such Municipal servants or 
volunteers, or Munsabdars (who will be deputed lor this purpose by the 
orders of Government) whom be wishes to appoint as enumerators or super- 
visors against the block or circle of which they are tp be in chaigo. 

f). When the division into blocks and circles and the registers are 
completed as far as practicable, the Superintendent should toward the latter 
to the Talukdars of their districts, through the usual channel, together with 
statements of the number of men required as enumerators and super- 
visors respectively, in addition to the members of the revenue, village and 
Municipal establishments, in order that there may be no dilhculty m making 
necessary arrangements. 


10. As soon as the supervisors are appointed, an extract from Register 
A, pertaining to his circle, should be given to each, and also a tracin'; of Ins 
circle from the Revenue Survey or other map procurable and ii co|)) ot 
the instt notions for supervisors. He should be held responsible foi the work 
of all the enumerators in bis circle. 


11. As soon as Register A is completed, a Register in the Form B for 
each block must be prepared by the village or Municipal olhceis. Itj’hoiild 
show every building which is intended for, or used as * “ ''''"’“V ' 'ft 

whether then actually occupied or not; and also at the end, w . > it 
separate numbers, all camping-grounds, and other public places where 

found at night. The same arrangements will he made 

within Municipal liimts also, with tlm differ ^^rSi^lr ?., ’the 

rmmber* 1 0/ the ' houses situated hi the limits of a ward CKot wafi) -hould be 
written, but in this case the number of the houses ot the elicit alone 
be shown. 
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12. At the same twne that this list is prepared, each house should be 
dearly marked with the number on the list with the material ordinarily used 
for painting boundary marks, such as red chalk or clninam. The houses will* 
be numbered according to their situation, i.e. % the marking should commence 
from one place and proceed in a consecutive order to the other end until the 
block is finished ; hut if in that village there are more houses than are 
sufficient to form a block, the whole of one block should be numbered before 
the next is commenced. 

c 

To prevent confusion the numbers should be consecutive for the whole 
village or town, f.e., if it is a town so large as to contain more than one circle. 
In that case the houses in each circle should bo numbered consecutively 
with the circle letter prefixed as B, 0, 26 and B, 26, C, 27. In the case of 
Municipalities, when the houses have been numbered for assessment pur- 
poses, it will not be necessary to number them afresh, but the assessment 
numbering may be adopted, care being taken to renew any illegible or 
effaced number. In the City and the Chadderghaut Municipalities, the 
Municipal numbers may be accepted, and in cases where this is not 
possible, the Police numbering found in the city and suburbs may be made 
to serve the purpose. If these numbers are effaced they can be renewed. 

If any new buildings be constructed after the house numbering is com- 
pleted, fractional numbers should be affixed to them. For instance, a house is 
numbered 212 and, at a little distance from it, another house is marked 213, 
and in the space between the houses marked 212 and 213, a new house is 
built; the number on this newly constructed house should be 212, A, thus 
clearly showing that the house was built alter the houses were numbered. 

13. In this list the Superintendent will make a note (in Column 4 of 
Register B) against any house, to the occupant of which a separate 
schedule is to be supplied. But these schedules will be supplied only in 
very exceptional cases to native gentlemen of rank, Government officials, 
and to educated Europeans. 

14. All the work tb the end of the preliminary record must be done by 
the ordinary revenue village and Municipal establishments, with such 
gratuitous assistants and others who may volunteer their services in view of 
iuture recognition, and to whom the Superintendent may hereafter grant certi- 
ficates. For the actual Census, the services of Government officials of every 
department serving in the districts will be lent for the 25th, 26th, and 27th 
February as notified in the Jaridd (Resolution No. I of 1890). it is 
hoped that the Talukdars will write to the heads of the different departments 
in their respective districts and make the necessary arrangements at once. 
They will be employed as supervisors and enumerators, but chiefly as 
enumerators. It follows that many members of the revenue, village and 
Municipal establishments will have to do the preliminary work ot two or 
more blocks or circles. It will be an advantage, especially in rural circles, 
if members of the ordinary revenue line alone are employed as supervisors, 
and if they are kept unchanged in one circle during the whole of the 
operations. 

15. In Registers A. a, and A. b, those only are to be entered as enu- 
merators and supervisors who are appointed for the final Census. Where a 
Fatwari or a Kulkarni, or other person does the preliminary work of more than 
one block, his name should be entered in the regist/ii against the block only, 
of which he is to do the work on the final night. 

16. T he date for commencing the preliminary record must depend upon 
local circumstances, but, in the districts, it should not be later than the loth 
of January 1891, corresponding to the 6th Isfandar 1300 Falsi, and in the City 
and other large towns not later than the 4th February 1891, corresponding 
To the 1st Farwardi 1300 Fasli. 
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?fi?ri th ! , \ the | nUm MM 0f h0 ? e8 , in h - Supplementary books of 10 pa«es 
(hve sheets) each, will be supplied, which should be given to the enumerator 
only ui case his original book is full, or so nearly full that it is likely not to 
be sufficient for such additions as are probable on the final Census night. 

ii i 1 **’ ^ ,e ? e book* contain detailed instructions for the enumerators 

blank pages for the block list, and an abstract form. The enumerator must 
first copy the block list into the book. He must carry out the preliminary 
record (or first round) according to the instructions to enumerators. The 
test of tins preliminary record will be the most important of the Supervisors’ 
duties, and one of the most important for all Revenue and Municipal officers 
employed on the Census. r 


19. On the receipt of Register A, and the statement of persons required 
for the duties of Enumerator and Supervisor, the Talukdar of the district will 
arrange for the employment of the number of extra hands required for each 
charge. It will be the duty of the Superintendent to assign them their re- 
spective blocks or circles and to complete Register A, by entering their names 
in it. 


20. When such a person is appointed Knuinerator, it will be the duty of 
the supervisor to see that he receives the enumeration book from the person 
who did the preliminary record of his block, with such record properly filled 
in and tiiat he goes round his block and compares the block list with tile houses, 
in the day-time, so as to be properly acquainted with the position of'cacli house 
before the Census night. 

21. When such a person is appointed Supervisor for the final night, it 
will be the duty of the Charge Superintendent to see that lie receives all the 
papers connected with his circle from flic person who has been performing 
the duties for that circle, and makes himself acquainted with his duties, ami 
the details of his circle. 

22. Before the final night, the enumerator mint leave the private sche- 
dules (if any) at the houses for which they have been sanctioned. On that 
night, at the latest, immediately after moon rise, he musttake his eiiiimcration- 
book round to every house in h i.^, block anil bring it into conformity with the 
actual state of things then existent, according to the instructions. 

23. On the morning of the 27th February, corresponding to.tlic ‘Jll.li 
Farwardi 1300 Fasli, lie must collect all such private schedules (if any; and 
take them with his book or books to the Supervisor, lie must fill up the «hort 
abstract ill the book and give it to the Supervisor, who, when lie lias had it 
re-added by two other enumerators and himself, and has found it correct, will 
take the book or books and schedules, and give the enumerator a icceipt. 

24 When the Supervisor has received all the hooks and schedules wiili 
the abstracts filled in, he will take them to the Charge Superintendent who, 
on satisfying himself */s»to their correctness, will forward them, alter lie lias 
compiled for his charge the total of the circle abstracts, to the lalukdai of the 
district who will make arrangements for despatching them to the office of 
the Census Superintendent. * 1 

25. Public buildings, shell as, Hospitals and Jails, tScc., will form each 
a separate block ami be enumerated by the Officer in clia'ge. 

7 a • *., 
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2 «- T(!« enumeration of the British and contingent cantonments an ,l 
l\aii wav s will be carried out by British Officers. The enumeration o? T 
Regulai lioois of His Highness will be effected hv r * ie 

thereof in the City, suburbs and Golcondi • whil* tho * V * P 0,n ™ander8 

<"»> ««ion.d i» the tlJrict, WHI bV duc.e beTr^ 10 " “d "“i* 
consultation with the Talukdars. 1 ^ 1 lc ^° ,m nanders in 

27. The following points should be carefully noted 

1. That every person employed on Census duty must be snm.tir^ 
WUh a CCrt ‘ ficate of employment in order to Jreve'Jt impSK 

2. That accounts must he kept of all books and forms issued. 

3 * r f Ceipt m,,St be ^ ivei1 whenever an enumeration book or 

schedule passes even temporarily from one hand to another. 


23. 


2t>. 


The Talukdar should be referred to on all points of difficulty. 


of air l f l ? ici p t ai a - d W. 

mount to all others, while it lasts tLvT , ! ? 7 f 101,1 ,ts natlini » para. 

« that all orders ^ 'ZlLllu r^ZT^'n^T K 
explain the object and nature of the Census to the mas l •*' i * h ! 1<> " , l l J 

means in their power, the sympathy of persons of rank andTufluence/ 7 

MIKZA ME1JDI KHAN, 

Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations. 
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Census of 1300 Fasm. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO SFPKRV ISOltS. 

When you are appointed, you will receive from the Superintendent an 
extract from Census Register A for your circle, called the circle list, and in 
most cases, a map or plan of the circ le also. You will also receive a block 
list, for each block, as well as enumeration books and Instructions to Enumer- 
ators. 

2. You must make yourself thoroughly acquainted with all these in- 
structions. You must call all your enumerators together, and explain to them 
their duties, and question them to see whether they understand them pro- 
perly. 

8. You must give to each enumerator, an enumeration book according 
to the size of his block, and take a receipt for it. 

4. You will see that the block list is copied out property in the pages 
intended for it in the enumeration book. 

5. Until the day appointed for the commencement ofthe preliminary enu- 
meration (or first round), you will occupy yourself in scrutinizing the circle 
register and block list, and ascertaining whether any streets, hamlets, detach- 
ed houses or camping grounds have been omitted and whether tiicry arc any 
newly built houses to be added. 

C. Before beginning to make entries in his book, it will be as well for 
each enumeiator to make some trial entries on blank paper and submit them 
for your inspection. 

7. When they commence the first round, you must go round the blocks 
as quickly as possible and make frequent tests to satisfy yourself that they are 
doing their work correctly and honestly. 

8. When the first round is completed, you must test the entries 
thoroughly on the spot. 

9. In testing, you must first read the whole record through, and where- 
ever Yhere is an omission you-must have it filled in by enquiring at the house. » 
You must remember that’ in all the columns except No, 18, there must be an 
entry against every person, so that if you fiijd a blank space in any of these 
columns, you will at ouce know that it requires filling up. 
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10. While roading'through the book if you come across any such entries 
that are clearly and probably incorrect, for example, if the word “Male” is 
written against a woiftan’s name or an infant is shown asliterate, ora Mussul- 
man by religion, as a Brahmin by caste, you must make enquiries, and alter 
the entry which is found to be incorrectly recorded. 

11. You must also test a considerable number of the entries, which do 
not. appear on their face to be wrong. 

12. All mistakes found are to be corrected and reported in writing to 
the charge Superintendent. 

13. You must bear in mind that you arenottomake alterations because 
your opinion may differ from that of the house-holder, as to any information 
given. It is only when the enumerator has omitted an entry, or made one con- 
trary to the information given, or when the information has been given under a 
misunderstanding, that you are to make alterations. You should accept the 
house-holder’s statement, but if you think he has made any wilful mis-state- 
ment you should make a report to the charge Superintendent. 

14. Whenever you test an enumerator’s book, you must sign and date it 
on the cover. 

15. If any of the enumerators for the final enumeration (or second round) 
on the 26th February, is a person specially appointed and therefore not the 
person by whom the first round was completed, you must see that he receives 
the enumeration book from his predecessor. You must also see that he 
understands the limits of his block and goes round it with the block list, and 
identifies each house by its number before the evening of the 20tli February. 

16. If any enumerator’s book is full or so nearly full as not to leave room 
for as many additional entries as are likely to be required at the second 
round, you must supply him with a supplementary book, 

17. For any block in which there are houses to be supplied with loose 
schedules to be filled up by the house-holder himself, you must deliver such 
schedules to the enumerator, on his receipt, and take care that he delivers 
these schedules at the houses two days before the evening of 26th February. 

18. You must take care that all the enumerators are supplied with red 
ink, before the evening of the 26th, inasmuch as all corrections, entries, &c., 
on that night, will be made in red ink only. 

19. On the final night you must go round as many of the blocks in your 
circle as you can, and satisfy yourself that the enumerators are properly 
performing the second round. 

20. c On the morning after the 26th February, the enumerators must 
bring their books and loose schedules (if any) to a place previously fixed upon 
within the circle. You must look through the red ink entries, and if any 
appear to be wrong, you must satisfy yourself by enquiries at the house, and 
have them corrected if necessary. 

21. When you have accepted the schedules as correct, you will require the 

enumerator to make up the short abstract in the form contained in the 
enumeration book. You will have it re-added by two other enumerators and 
yourself, and if found correct you will take "the book^and schedules from 
the enumerator and give him a receipt and let him go. c o 

22. When all the books and schedules have been received, you will 
, compile*!) abstract for the whole circle in a form, which will be supplied to 

you for the purpose, and take it with the books and schedules to the charge 
Superintendent. When he is satisfied as to their corjectness, he will give 
you a receipt and a certificate and let you go. 
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23. As a preliminary record is only a means towards making the final 
record as perfect as possible, it is not considered necessary to enter at the 
fisst round persons names at a house where they are only stavino- teniDor arilv 
.nd where ,t ..known they will be „nyi„J „„ ,|,J fi'X 

„ P |g“ len " ,0, '” rilj b “ k >"*■" ^ 

24. On the Census night each person must be enumerated at the house 

where he is then actually residing, i.e., the house at which or from which he 
takes his meals. Cases of difficulty with respect to persons not actually 
present in the house when the enumerator comes round will occur. The 
great test is whether a person will be enumerated elsewhere. If <0 he should 
he omitted. The following persons, though not actually present, 'should be 
held to be residing in the house and therefore enumerated, viz , : 

1. Persons who have left the house for a short time and will be back 
before morning to sleep in it. 

, 2. Persons who will be out of doors all night, watching crops, shooting, 
fishing, patrolling, &c„ but will return the next day to the house or have their 
meals sent out to them from it. 


• 3. Persons who are absent on work at another house, iftheydo not take 

their meals there, such as watch*meu and sepoys. 

4. But a person who has gone to pass even only one night as a guest at 
a friend’s house, or has gone on a journey by land or water must be omitted 
from bis usual residence. 


5. It follows that persons present for the night on business or duty at a 
house where they take no meals should not be enumerated in it, but that 
persons staying as guests on the Census night should be enumerated even if 
present for only that one night. 

25. Travellers are enumerated at the place where they put up for the 
night of the 26th February, or on the Railway, carts, &c., wherever they may 
be on that night. 

26. The Census of the cantonments of Aurangabad, Jalnn, Ilingoli, 
Raichur ( Yermerus ), Secunderabad, Trimulgberry, Bolarum, Motninabad 
(Amba Jogai), the Residency Bazars, and also of the Railways will 
be taken by the British authorities, i.e., in places wliero there are Imperial 
Cantonments, the Census operations will be carried on by the British 
authorities, while the Census of the rest of the town or village, which belongs 
to His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, will be taken under the supervision 
of His Highness the Nizam’s Government officials. 

27. The Census of His Highness* Regular troops will be conducted by the 
Commanders of the troops, in consultation with the Talukdars of the districts 
But the Census of the Golconda, Maiseram, &c., Brigades in the City and the 
Suburbs will be carried out by the Commanders of the said troops. 


MlllZA MEHDI KHAN, 


Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO ENUMERATORS. 

A. — Thj First Round— {Preliminary Record). 

1. Beginning from the of 1891 you will visit every house 

in your block to which a separate number has been affixed, in the order in 
whidh they are entered in the list in your book, and enter in the schedules 
in that book every person residing in those houses in the manner prescribed 
below. 
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2. You must use black ink, and write very clearly in the character you 

know best. 4 

3. You must take a fresh page for each house. If there are more thffn 
eight persons in a house, you should continue the entries for that house on 
the next page, repeating at the top of that page the number of the house in 
question, with the word ‘continued’ after it in brackets. You must never 
begin the entries for a fresh house in the middle of a page, but should leave 
the unused lines blank. 

4. If the entry for any person in any of the columns of the schedule 

be the same as that for the person entered on the line above, you must 

repeat the entry and never write the word “ditto” or make dots. 

5. If one of the houses on the list be found unoccupied, you should 
write the word ‘empty’ after the number of that house on the top of 
the form. 

6. You are to enter all persons who ordinarily live and take their meals 

from the house, even though any of them may be, at the time of your visit, 
absent for a short time at the bazaar nr town, WHtching crops, fishing (or even 
for a few days at a wedding or on a pilgrimage , provided they are to be back 
at the house before the 26th February). After the residents you should 

enter the visitors, if any, stopping in the house {but not such as are only 

there for a day or two % as for a wedding , fyc., and will not remain there till the 
26/// February ). In dharmshalas, serais or temples, you should enter on this 
occasion only those who usually live there and not travellers, &c., stopping 
ouly a day or a night or so, in the building. 

7. Before beginning to make these entries you must read carefully the 
rules for filling up each column which are printed on the next page and also 
the specimen schedule on the page opposite those rules. 

8. You should refer to the supervisor entries about which you are 

in doubt, and receive his instructions. You must have completed all the 
entries in your block by the of 182 1. 

B. — Till: Second Round. — ( Final Record .) 

0. At nightfall on the 26th February 1891, you will take this book as 
already filled in and again visit eveiy house in your block in order. 

10. You must summon the chief member of each family residing in the 
house, and read over to him the entries made for his family in the schedule. 
You will strike out the entries for persons who are not present, and fill up 
the form tor any person n >w in the house who was not there wnen the first 
visit was made, such as guests, infants newjy born, and others, You are to 
consider as present all living in or taking their meals from the house, even 
though any of them may be out, fishing or watching in the fields or at a siiop, 
Ac., for the night. 

11. You must enter the word “ visitor ” in column / after the names of all 
who are only in the house for a few days and do not ordinarily reside there , 

12. If there be no room left on the schedule for the fresh entries above 
mentioned, you must take a fresh page at the end of your book, and enter on 
it the house number with the word ‘continued* after it, as prescribed in 
paragraph 3 above . 

13. Before you start on your round you must see that you are yourself 
enumerated in the house where you are stopping. , • 

14. You must make no alteration whatever in any entry against the 
name of any person unless you have to strike out the entries altogether 

• because he or she is no longer present. When 4 you strike out a person* you 
imi«t draw the line eampletely through all the qutries following that person’s 
name and not merely through column 1. 
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15. You must use red ink only for entries and erasures made on the 
round on the 26th February. • 

# 16. ‘ Whilst going on this round you must visit every house marked 
“ empty” in your book to see whether any person is now living there. 

17. After visiting as above all the dwelling-houses, you must go to the 
dhararnshalas, serais, encampments and landing-places, where travellers rest 
for the night, and enter all particulars in the schedules for the way-farers, 
boatmen, pilgrims, &c., you may find there, and strike out the entries already 
made against persons who are not now present. You should ascertain from 
the village watchmen if any wandering gang, &c., has come to pitch in your 
block, and if there be any such, you should go and etiutucraic it as above 
prescribed for other persons. 

IS. Tf any householder in your block has been given a separate schedule, 
you should collect it on the morning of the 27th February, and after seeing 
that the rules have been complied with in filling up the columns, you should 
stitch or pin it into your book, next to the last schedule filled up by you. 

# 19. After your book has been inspected by the supervisor you will 
piepare the short abstract printed on the back of the specimen schedule in 
it, as directed by the supervisor, and he will not take charge of your book 
until he has certified it to be correct. 

20. According to the Census Notification every person is bound to 
furnish you with such information as is necessary for filling up the schedule ; 
but you are forbidden to ask for any information not required for the 
purposes of the Census, as, for instance^ the amount of any person's income. 
Any enumerator detected in extorting money on any pretext connected 
with the Census, renders himself liable to punishment under the Penal Code. 

C. — Rules fok filling up the Schedule. 

Rule 1. — Column I, (« Serial number and name). — Enter first the chief 
resident member of the family, whether male or female, then the other 
members of the family and their resident servants, if any, and lastly, visitors or 
wmporary residents after whose name write a (V) in brackets for u Visitor 
te there be any objection made to giving the name of a female, write tho 
Iford ‘female* in this column (adding her relationship to some member of the 
household ) and filling up the rest of the columns for her as usual. 

If an infant has not yot been named enter the word ‘infant.' The enu- 
merator is not to insist upon any female giving her own or her husband's 
name. The serial number must not be added till the final record. 

Rule 2.— Column 2, (Religion).— Enter here the religion which* each per- 
son returns. — As Hindu , Mussulman, Jam , Christian , Parsi. Forest tribes, who 
are not Hindus, Mussulmans, &c., should have the name of their tribe entered 
in this column, as Bhil, Goad, Qdro , <fr6\; low castes as Chnmur , Dorn , Paria , 
Mahar , $c., should be entered by the religion which they themselves return, 
and no dispute about it is to be raised. 

Rule 3.— Column 3, (Sect of Religion).— Enter the sect of religion fol- 
lowed by each person as they return it. — As Smart/i , Vaishnav, Walabacharya , 
Ijingaiat, tyc., for iFindus; Sunni , Shnih, «! $c., for Mussulmans; and for 
Christians enter whether Church of England, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Lutkeran ) Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, «$-<?. If the sect cannot be stated, 
eat’er “ not returned" in this column, but do not leave it blank. * 
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Rule 4. — Column 4, (Caste, $c.). — Enter the caste of Hindus and Jains 
and the tribes of those who have not castes, and the races of Christians, Bud- 
dhists, &c. — As Hrahmnn> Rajput, Bania , Kunbi , for Hindus; Pathnr^ 
Moghul, tyC; for Mussulmans ; Eurasian or Native Christian for Christians, 
Do not enter vague terms, such as Hindustani, Marwari , Punjabi , Sfc. 

Rule 5. — Column 5, (Sub-division of caste , fyc.). — If the caste has been 
entered in column 4, enter here the sub-division, as Kanaujia or Nagnr of 
Brahmans, Oswal of Banias , §c. If trtbes, enter the clan ; if race, enter the 
tribe or nationality. 

Some races or castes may not return sub-divisions, and in their case the 
entry in column 4 should be repeated, but this column must not be left blank. 
Native Christians , for instance, may be returned as Portuguese , East Indian, 
Madrasi, or by their caste, if recognized ,* Karens as Sgau, tyc.', Bhils as 
Tadwi, Pawada , fyc.; Goads, as Raj, Sfc. 

Rule G. — Column 6, (Male or Female). — Enter here each person as either 
male or female, even though you have written the word ‘female* in column 1 
already. 

Rule 7. — Column 7, (Age). — Enter the number of years each person has 
completed. For Infants less than one year old, enter the word ‘ Infant.’ 

If a person cannot state his or her age exactly, the enumerator should 
ask the relations or refer to some wtU-known event of local importance or if the 
person be present, make a guess at the age from the appearance. He must 
never insist on seeing any female who is not voluntarily produced before him. 

Rule 8. —Column 8, (Marriage, Sfc.) — Enter each person, whether infant, 
child, or grown up, as either married, unmarried or widowed . This column 
must not be left blank for any one, of whatever age. 

Children who have been married should be entered as married even 
though they may not have begun to actually live with their wives or husbands. 
Persons who have been married, but have no wife or husband living, should 
be entered as widowed. The enumerator must accept the statement made by 
the person, or, in the case of children, by their relatives. 

Rule 9. —Column 9, (Parent longue). — Enter the language which each 
person returns as ordinarily spoken in the household of that person's parents. 

Rule 10. — Column 10, ( Birth-place ). — Enter the district and state in 
which each person was born, and if the person be not born in the Hyderabad 
province, add the name of the province to the district of birth. 

If the person be born out of India, enter the country, as China , Kabul , 
Ceylon . The names of villages, tehsils, &c., are not to be given. 

Kule 11. — Column 11, (Occupation or means of subsistence.) — [Read this 
rule very carefully, and ask the supervisor about all cases which stem doubtful to 
you.'] Enter here the exact occupation or means of livelihood of all male9 
and females who do work or live on private property, such as house-rent, pen* 
s ion, Sfc. In the case of children and women who do not work, enter the 
occupation of the head of their family, or of the person who supports them, 
adding the word M dependent”, but do not leave this column unfilled for any 
one, even an infant. If a person have two or more occupations, enter only 
the chief one, except when a person owns or cultivates land in addition to 
another occupation, when both should be entered. 

No vague terms should be used, such as "service,” “ Government service 
" shop- keeping," “ writing or “ labour," &c. ; but the exact service, the goods 
sold , the class of writing or labour must be stated. When a person’s occupa- 
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tion is connected with agriculture it should be stated whether the land is culti- 
vated in person ^ if he be an agricultural labourer, it 

stiould be stated whether he be engaged by the month or year, or is a dailv 
field-labourer. Women who earn money by occupations independent of their 
husband, such as selling? firewood, cowdung-cakes, grass or by rice-pounding 
weaving or doing housework for wages, should be shown under those occu- 
pations. If a person makes the articles he sells, he should be entered as 
“maker and seller” of them. If a person lives on aims, it should be stated 
whether he is a religious mendicant or an ordinary beggar. When a person 
is in Government, Railway, or Municipal service the special service should be 
entered first, and the word Government or Municipal, &c., after, as clerk— 
Government^ sweeper— Municipal, labourer — Railway. 

If a person be temporarily out of employ, enter the last or ordinary 
occupation. J 

Rule 12.— Column 12, ( Instruction ). — Enter in this column against each 
person, whether grown up, child or infant, either learning , literate or illiter- 
ate. Enter all those as learning who are under instruction, either at home or 
at school or college. Enter as literate , those who are able to both read and 
write any language, but are not under instruction as above. Enter as illiter- 
ate, those who are not under instruction, and who do not know how to both 
read and write, or who can read but not write 9 or can sign Vieir own name but 
not read . 

Rule 13. — Column 13, (Infirmities ). — If any person be blind of both eyes, 
or deaf and dumb from birth, or insane, or suffering from corrosive leprosy, 
enter the name of the infirmity in this column. 

I)o not enter those blind of one eye only, or who have become deaf and 
dumb after birth, or who are suffering from white leprosy only. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS TO ENUMERATORS 

AND SUPERVISORS. 

The following instructions and rules, which had been left out of the 
Instructions to Enumerators, issued with the enumeration books and the 
Census catechism for enumerators and supervisors, are now issued for general 
guidance. The supervisors and enumerators should look upon this as a 
supplement to the instructions airea’dy issued to them, should attach this 
supplement to the said instructions and catechism and should, at the time of 
making or checking entries in the schedule, act carefully in accordance with 
the same, * 

I. In the printed enumeration schedules, the column, subsequent to 
tho twelfth (Learning , Literate or Illiterate), relating to language known by 
literate, was purposely omitted. But after consultation with the Imperial 
Census Commissioner, it is now found necessary to find out the number of 
English literates only. The following procedure is therefore laid down for 
making entries in Column 12 of the schedule. 

Method of fillings up Column 12. — Literate persons whose mother tongue 
is not English, should be asked, whether they know English and the answer 
received should thus be noted in column 12 : — 

Tf the answer is ‘yes , 9 enter— “ Literate, English also/' 

If the answer is ‘no,* erttcr— <4 Literatp.” 

9 A 
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II. As it is impossible to exercise efficient supervision afc the Moulali 
Unis, a celebrated fair held in the vicinity of Hyderabad, the date of which 
happens to coincide with the date of the final Census (26th February! at which 
numerous persons congregate from all parts of H. H. the Nizam’s Dominions 
as well as from other parts, far and near, of India, the following rules are 
framed for guidance: — 

A. — Procedure in Districts . — If, in the districts, the enumerator on the night 
of the final Census, should, on enquiry, lcnrn that any absent person or persons 
are gone to Hyderabad for the Moulali Urus, he shall not remove the name 
or names of the person or persons so absent, from the schedule, but shall 
write the words “Moulali V rus v i w red ink against the name or names in 
column 1, thereby showing that the person or persons have gone to the 
Moulali Urus. 

B. — Procedure in the City and Suburbs . — Within the limits of the capi- 
tal, if by local enquiries it is found that absent persons are gone to the Urus, 
the enumerators shall treat such persons as present in their houses, because 
in most cases, such persons return to their houses the same night or next 
morning, in the same manner as persons going out fishing or watching their 
fields at night and returning home next morning are treated. 


STANDARD ENUMERATOR’S QUESTIONS. 

Part I. — Questions on the first round. 

1. Who is the head of this family, residing here? 

2. (Column ]). — What is your name and father’s name? 

3. (Column 2). — What is your religion? 

4. (Column 3). — l)o you belong to any special sect of that religion ? If 
you do, to what sect? 

5. (Column 4). — What is your caste [tribe, race , fyc.] ? 

6. (Column ft). — What is the name of the branch of that caste 
[i tribe or race’] by which you arc commonly known ? 

7. (Column 7). — How old are you — that is, how many years have you 
completed? 

8. (Column 8). — Have you ever bfeen .married ? If you have, have you 
a wife (or husband) now alive? 

9. (Column 9). — What language was spoken in your father's house- 
hold ? 

10. (Column 10;. — In what district were you born ? If it ib not in the 
Province, in what Province is it? If not iu British territory, in what State? 
II not in India, in what country ? 

11. (Column 11). — How do you get your living? If from the land, are 
you owner or tenant? If owner, do you cultivate any of your land, or let it 
all out? Have you any other occupation besides agriculture? If you have, 
what is it? If you have several occupations, what, do y<5u say, is the principal 
one? 

12. (Column 12). — Are youattending sekool or college, or being, edu- 
cated at home? If yo t u are not, can you read and write. If you are no longer 
attending school or college and ,can read and wfrite, can you read aud write 
English ? 
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^ Id. Now tell me the names of all who are ordinarily living or taking 
their meals with you. First, the members of your family in order of age ; next, 
the servant* who live with you; lastly, visitors stopping in the house? Are 
any of the visitors likely to be here on the 17th Farwardi 1299 Fasli? (If you 
object to telling the names of any of the females in the house, I will enter them 
by numbers only.) 

14. Now answer each question from 2 to 12 above, about each of the 
persons you have mentioned. 

15. Are any of these persons supported by you without doing any work 
for themselves? 

16. Is any one of the persons mentioned by you insane, or deaf and 
dumb from birth, or totally blind or a leper ? 

Part II. — Questions on the final round. 

17. Listen when I read out the names of the persons entered as living 
in your house. Are all these persons alive? Has any one of them gone away, 
so that he is not living in or taking his meals from the house ? 

* 18. Is any one living in or taking his meals frum your house who has 

come here since the entries were made, and who is not included in them ? Has 
any child been born in your house since then ? 

19. If any person has so come, or child born, answer all the questions 
2 to 12 about each of such persons. 


DISTRICT. 


Sub-division 

or Town. 
Village 

or Ward. 


i 

i 


EUROPEAN SCHEDULE. 

HOUSEHOLD SCHEDULE. 

(Foe Europeans and Eurasians.) 

HOUSE No. 
CHARGE, 
f Circle 

. f Supervisor. 

S Block No. 

Enumerator. 


Instructions . — The schedule on the next page is to be filled up, under the 
Census Act, by the head occupant of the house or tenement, for all Europeans 
and Eurasians stopping in the house or tenement on the night of the 26th 
February 1891, counting also as present persons ordinarily residing in the 
house, but absent for a few hours on duty (except with a running train) and 
still taking their meafe/rom the house. The head occupant aforesaid should 
deliver or have delivered the schedule, duly filled up and signed, to the 
enumerator who will call for it on the morning of the 27th February. Every 
facility and aid is requested for the enumerator, who will probably make two 
visits to take the Census of the native servants and they families residing on 
the premises. Before filling 'up the schedule, the instructions on the last 
page of this form should be carefully read. 



SPECIMEN SCHEDULE.— (See Instructions on next pogp .) 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOlt FILLING UP THE SCHEDULE. 

Gene hat,. — Enter first the head of the family resident in the house on the 
night of the Census, then the rest of the members of the family, and, lastly, 
•visitors stopping in the house that nigln. The last column should be filled 
in only in case of a person afflicted with one of the four infirmities specified 
in the instructions below, and column 13 only for such as are shown as 
‘ Literate* in column 12, but in every one of the other columns an entry 
should be made against the name of each person, no blanks being left. 
General and vague terms for sect and occupation should not be used. The 
word “Ditto” should not be used, but each entry made in full. 

Column 1. — Enter the names in order, as prescribed above. 

Column 2. — ( Religion'). — Enter the main Religion, as shown in the 
specimen schedule on the first page of this form. 

Column 3. — ( Religious denomination ). — Enter the sect or denomination, 
but do not use general terms, such as “ Protestant,” 
“Episcopalian.” &c. If no sect be returned enter the word 
“ Unscctarian.” 

Column 4. — (/ lace ). — Enter European (including Australian, Canadian, 
American, &c.), Eurasian, Armenian, Sfc. 

Column 5. — ( Nationality ). — Enter the nationality to which the person 
considers himself or herself to belong. 

o 

Wumn 6. — ( Sex ), — Enter whether male or female. 

Column 7. — (Age). — Enter the age last birthday ; and against children 
of less than a year old, write ** Infant.” 

Columns. — (Civil condition). — Show whether each person, infant or 
grown up, is married, unmarried or widowed. Persons 
who have been married, but have no' wife or husband living, 
should he shown as “ Widowed.” 

Column 9. — (Parent-tongve). — Enter the language ordinarily spoken in 
the household of the parents. 

Column 10. — ( Birth-place ). — If born in India give the district and 
province; if born out of India the country, but do not 
enter the names pf counties, towns or villages, except in 
the case of London, or of Calcutta or Bombay, Madras or 
Rangoon. 

• 

Column 11. — (Occupation, tyc .). — Enter the occupation of all who do work 
of any sort, -and the source of income of such as live on 
property, &c. For children of whatever age and for 
women who do no regular work for wages or profit, enter 
in brackets, the occupations of the head of the family or 
other person who supports them. If a person has more 
than one occupation, enter the chief one only, unless one 
of the other occupations be landholding or cultivation, 
in wbich case both should be entered. General terms such 

. as “Government 99 or “Railway Service” “Commerce,” 

“ Clerk,” &c„ should not be used, but the exact kind of 
service or dealing must be specified. Persons temporarily 
out of employ should be returned under their last or ordi- 
naty occupation. 


10 A 
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Column 12. — ( Education ). — Enter as “ Learning ” all who are under 
instruction, whether at home or at school or at college. 
Those who are not under instruction, but are able to both 
read and write, should be shown as “ Literate,” and those 
of whatever age who are not under instruction, and who 
do not know how to read and write, or who can read but 
not write, or who can only sign their own name, should be 
entered as “Illiterate.” 

Column 13. — (Language known).— No entry is to be made in this column 
except for those shown as “ Literate ” in column 12, in 
whose case English should here be specified, or the language, 
other than Indian vernaculars, which each person can both 
read and write best. 

Column 14. — ( Infirmities ). — If any person be ( a ) of unsound mind; 

(i b ) deaf-niuto from birth, not from accident or disease 
(c) totally blind ; or (rf) afflicted with the true or corrosive 
leprosy, an entry accordingly should be made in this column 
against that person’s name. 
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NOTICE TO NON-EXEMPTED JAGIRDARS. 

The following Notification is issued for the information of all Jagirdars, 
Zemindars and Makhtadars of His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions. His* 
Highness has been pleased to direct all Subadars of Divisions and Talukdars 
of Districts to conduct the Census operations of 1300 Fasli. Resolution 
No. I., containing the Census Procedure, was published and circulated in the 
Government Gazette ( Jrtrida ) of the 25th Theer 1299 Fasli, corresponding 
to the 1 3th Shavval 1307 Hijri. As intimation has been received from some of 
the Talukdars that the Naibs of certain Gagirdars do not conform to the orders 
above referred to, but refuse to help in the Census work, and as the said 
Talukdars suggest the attachment of such Jagirs for the time being, the 
Jagirdars, Zemindars, &c., concerned are hereby informed that they should 
issue written orders to their Naibs, through the office of the Census Superin- 
tendent, directing them to render every necessary help for the Census 
work. 

These 41 Takids ” will be sent to the Naibs through the Talukdars, who 
have been entrusted with the work of the preparation of Census schedules and 
papers. 

His Excellency the Minister expects that every Jagirdar, Makhtadar, 
&c., will do his utmost and render every possible assistance in the completion of 
the Census operations. Any delay or hesitaton in carrying out these orders 
will incur the serious displeasure of His Excellency the Minister, and the 
Jagirs, &c., will be attached, no excuse being taken into consideration. 

Certain Jngirdars have been addressed direct, and they are, therefore, 
exempted from the operation of this Notification. 

M1RZA MEHDl KHAN, 

Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations. 


29 Rubi-ul-awnl 1308 H. * 

13 tk November, 1890: 7 Dye 1300 F. 


H. H. THE NIZAM’S GUARANTEED STATE RYS. Co., Li>. 

Circular No. 13. 

Census of 1891. 

i 

A gknurai. census of the population, both of British anil Native Terrtory 
will be taken on the night of 26th February 1891. The Staff of all Depart- 
ments are requested to note the following arrangements for taking the census 
within Railway limits, which are to be held to include all the land in the 
occupation of the Company with the buildings on it, and also as provided in 
clause (a) of para. 11. 

II. The persons to be enumerated are those present on the night of the 
26th of February 1891 and comprise : — , • 

« 

(n) Resident employes, their families and servants and their fami- 
lies, residents in a hut or group«of huts chiefly occupied by 
Railway employes between the distant signals at each end 
of any station and within the Company’s boundary. 
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(6) Labourers and others employed on railway work by contractors 
and sleeping on railway premises. 

• (*) Employes and passengers travelling by rail. 

III. To facilitate the operations, and as what is required is territorial 
and not departmental division of labor, the whole of the Railway limits, 
including stations, huts and houses along the line and residential quartern 
and houses, are to be divided into census charges, circles, and blocks under 
Census Superintendents, Supervisors,and Knumeratois respectively, and thoe 
will respectively be, the Traffic Inspectors, Nos. 1 and 2 Districts, the 
Maintenance Inspectors throughout the line, and the Station Masters at each 
station. The block is the smallest Sub-Division, and is the unit for enumera- 
tion, and the Enumerators will be responsible for the enumeration of every 
person residing within it. 

The charges should correspond with the length of line tinder each Traffic 
Inspector, who, as Superintendents of the Census operations, will be responsi- 
ble for all the preparations, independently of departments. 

Each station, including the huts of Pointsmen, Gate-keepers, &c«, within 
the Distant signal, and all buildings on Railway premises, will form a circle. 
If it is too small to require Sub-Division into Blocks, the Station Master will 
be both Supervisor and Enumerator, and will enumerate residents, employes, 
and passengers. 

At large places the circle will be divided into blocks, of which the Rail- 
way Station, with the Station Master as Enumerator, will be one. Other 
officials may be appointed Enumerators of the other blocks independently of 
departments. 

Eacii Permanent-way Inspector’s beat, exclusive of stations but including 
all huts along the line, will be a circle under Inuiself as supervisor. 

IV. In order to prevent any omission, a list of houses for each block 
(called the Block List) should he prepared by each Enumerator in the follow- 
ing form, which will be supplied fiom this Office : — 

Census ^Register B. (Block List.) 


Village. 


Block. 


Chicle. 


Serial 

No. 

Description of building I 
or place. j 

i 

Principal occupant. 

iieinarks. 




> 

1 


^ ! 

i 

4 

• 

• . 




V. Europeans, East-lndiansnnd well-educated En^Iish-speakinfr Natives 
will be supplied hy the Enumerator of the block with loosener household) 
schedules in English containing clear instructions, which they will be required 
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t t) fill in for themselves, their families and servants living in the same house, 
hut not for servants living in out-houses, on the census night (February 26th) 
and return to the Enumerator on the morning of the 27th. The following is 
the form referred to: — 


1 Ioune No Head of Family House No, 



VI. For all other persons, including the native servants (and their 
families) of the above, except those living under the same roof, the required 
information will be obiaitftd by the Enumerators orally and entered in Engli.-h 
in a bound book of schedules called an Enumeration Book. 

VII. In order to reduce, as far as possible, the amount of work to be 
done by the Enumerators on the Census night, a preliminary record will be 
made in the Enumeration Book of classes a and b of paragraph II (except the 
persons to whom household schedules are to he delivered) on the 10th Feb- 
ruary I, Sfil and completed as soon after that date as possible, but certainly 
not later than the 20th of February IKSJl. . On the night of the 26th, the 
Enumerator will again go rout'd all the houses in the block list, and bring 
this preliminary record up to date by adding newly-born children, new 
arrivals, persons accidentally omitted, &c.. and striking out persons who have 
died or gone away. Full instructions as to the way in which tlje enumerators 
should do their work will be found in the instructions issued by the Govern- 
ment of India, copies of which also will be supplied from this Office. 

VI II. Passengers’ enumeration will be conducted as follows: — 

(1) Every passenger who enters a train between 8 p.m. and 6 A. M. 

on the Census night will be asked, wl\eu he takes his ticket 
or shews it at the harrier, whether he has been already 
enumerated outside Railway limits and if he has, he will be 
given a check-ticket, should lie not have one already, .and 
if lie lias not, lie will then be enumerated if possible and 
given a check-ticjiet. 
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(2) Every passenger leaving a train after 8 p. m. and before the 

station mentioned in the next paragraph is reached, unless 
he holds a cheek-ticket, will be enumdVated by the Enumer- 
ator of the Station where he alights, as he goes out, and will 
be given a check-ticket and toid to show it to any one who 
wants to count him again. 

(3) At the first convenient station to be notified to all Enumerators 

by the Census Superintendents, i. e., the Traffic Inspectors 
tfos. 1 and 2 Districts, at which each train stops after G a. m. 
on the 27th February, every passenger, whether he aiights 
at the station or not, and who does not produce a check- 
ticket will be enumerated by the Enumerators of that station. 
In this case no check-tickets will be necessary. If neces- 
sary, the period for which the train is timed to stop may be 
prolonged until the enumeration is completed. 

Europeans, East Indians and all first and 2nd class passengers will have 
loose schedules given to them by the guard of the train to be filled in and given 
up to the enumerators at the station where they alight, or where they are at 
the morning enumeration. Census Superintendents are to arrange for the 
supply of these loose schedules to Guards. Engine Drivers, Guards and other 
Railway employes whether on Passenger or Goods trains, on duty with the 
train, will be treated like passengers for the purpose of enumeration, and 
enumerated at the station where they go off duty, or where the morning 
enumeration is made. 


IX. Superintendents of the Census operations will please ascertain by the 
15th January 1S91 bv personal enquiry at each station of their charge whether 
the forms, kc., supplied are sufficient for the requirements of that station. 


X. All the corrections on the final night of the preliminary record must 
he made in red ink. 

XI. Immediately after the Census night, the Superintendents will 
themselves collect the schedules and books and forward them booked to the 
office of the Agent and Manager. 


XII. At Wadi joint station, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Co. will 
enumerate all passengers alighting there together with all their own buildings 
and employes so that the enumeration to he made there, will be, for our own 
employes and buildings occupied by them. 


General Qfficks, | 

Secunderabad, Stli December 1890. j 


W. P END LE BURY, 
Agent and Manager. 
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SHEET XII. 

Foil Spechvl Auk. i 

(Standard Si::e : that of Enumeration schedule.') 
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* Special note should be itiftde below tLis if anyone is returned ab over 100 yoais «dd. 
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IMPERIAL CENSUS COMMISSIONER’S “ NOTES.” 

• 

Note by the Imperial Census Commissioner* 

XI 33 

^°* Ib:)u* 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

1. The superintendence has been placed in the hands of Mirza Mehdi 
Khan, an officer of district experience working under the Financial Depart- 
ment of the Administration of His Highness the Nizam. A general Circular 
was issued towards the end of May, introducing the subject to District Offi- 
cers, and a translation into Urdu of the proposed outlines of the operations 
was published in the State Gazette. 

2. The schedule proposed is to contain somewhat less information than 
that prescribed for British territory, but will be fuller than the form adopted 
in Kajputana and Central India. It will be issued in Tclugu, Marathi, and 
l-rdu, and there seems to be n«.» difficulty about getting asufficient supply print- 
ed at one of the presses in Bombay. The minor forms can be prepared locally. • 

3. As regards the preparations in the districts, it seems that for the 
surveyed portion of the State, the revenue maps provide a very fair basis for 
dividing each taluka into circles. In the Telingana tract special enquiries 
will be necessary. Throughout the State, however, the record of villages, 
hamlets, detached homesteads, and camping-grounds requires careful super- 
vision, and the result should be checked, when within reach, by the State 
Superintendent or his assistant, 'flic forms of register prescribed for use in 
the North-West Provinces, or those for Bombay, appear to be suitable to the 
circumstances of this State, and are recommended for adoption. The Taluk- 
dars should personally scrutinise the division of their district into circles, and 
of the circles into blocks. It is questionable whether the abstract of each 
taluka, compiled into a district summary, should not rather go to the Super- 
intendent of Census direct, instead of through the Subahdar, so as to save 
time, and bring the District Officers into closer touch with the director of 
t lie operations. 

4. The estimate of enumeration-books and the average number of sche- 
dules each book is to contain, cannot be ascertained till these sub-divisional 
lists are received by the Superintendent, Probably the standard sizes of id, 
32, and 48 schedules (pages) per book respectively will be the most con- 
venient. At all events the full supply of schedules should he in the hands of 
Tehsildars by the middle of October, by which time also every block should 
have been demarcated and provided with its enumerator, whose naiue should 
be registered in the circle list. It will be found far more convenient to have 
the enumeration books made up in prescribed sizes at the press, than to leave 
the task of stitching to the taluka officials. 

f>. Tlie numbering of the houses should be serial by villages, except 
where there are so many that it is necessary to diyide the place into two 
ciicles, when the letter of the circle will have to be added above or by the side 
of the house number. It is superfluous to paint block numbers except in cities 
or places with small and tortuous lanes. The numbering can be undertaken 
whilst the .circle lists are under consideration, so that when the blocks are 
finally sanctioned there will be no difficulty in distinguishing them, by entering 
in the above list the serial number of respectively the fir»t and last house 
falling in each. It is desirable for the Superintendent to see that a block or 
village never falls partly in one circle, partly in another, except in the case of 
the large villages mentioned above. But two or more small, compact, and 
closely adjacent villages may sometimes be included in a single block. , In 
.such cases either a separate enumeration book should be used for each village, 
or mention of the schedule page, where each viHage begins, should be made 
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on the cover because in the subsequent tabulation, the statement of population, 
if not of cei tuin other details, should be by villages, not by blocks. Especial 
tare seems lo be roq.nred to mclude in a block every hamlet, temple and 
dharmshala, and the quarters inhabited by the low-castes of the village. 

6. In towns the ward should be the charge, unless it is small enough to 

be constituted a cucle only. \\ here there is a Municipality, the local Corpora- 
tion should work with the lalukdar, who should have general control over 
the operations, and should submit to* the Census Superintendent the ward or 
city hsts of blocks and houses. Special measures are required for Hyderabad 
itself, where the houses are to a considerable number peculiar in fonn and 
extent ; and where the upper classes will be addressed personally, to enlist 
then* co-operation in the census. There are a few forest and hill tracts 
which will have to be treated like similar areas in British territory and 
enumerated during the clay time. J ' 

7. The preliminary record is prescribed for the month of January in 
^rura.1 tracts. It is highly desirable that this should receive thorough super- 
vision. The method of training supervisors and enumerators that ^proposed 
is similar to that found successful in the neighbouring British territory in 
1881, but during the actual progress of the enumerator’s first round, scrutiny 
by District Officers as well as by supervisors is recommended. One of the 
general rules prescribed for British provinces on the present occasion is that 
all houses-to-house test must be effected before and at the census, leaving 
for the 27th February nothing but the examination of the book entries by the 
supervisor. From paragraph 10 of the general Circular it seems that a door 
is left open to Municipal Committees to enlarge the scope of the census 
enquiry ; but it is to be hoped that the Administration will reconsider this 
concession, as additions of this sort may tend to the deterioration of* the 
simple and intelligible return prescribed for general use throughout the State. 


8 # The Circular does not deal with abstraction and tabulation, but it is 
implied that these operations will be conducted at one central office. 
1* or this system very good supervision and record-keeping are requisite, and 
the Census Superintendent should prescribe very minutely the process and 
forms by means of which the books are to be collected from the enumerators, 
indexed in Talnkas, and consigned through the Talukdars or otherwise to the 
head-quarters of the Census. It is also desirable that an experienced taluku 
employe should accompany each consignment, and be retained on duty as 
abstractor or inspector till those books have been tabulated, so that he can 
be referred to on questions of local caste or occupation, &,e. 

9. Copies of circulars and forms issued and prescribed by the Census 
Commissioner will he despatched to the Superintendent of Census direct, as 
in British territory, so that all questions regarding administration of the 
operations may be referred without unnecessary delay to the department of 
the state administration to which he is attached. 


10. On the whole, it seems that what is most required is active super- 
vision, and the strict attention of the State Officials to the execution of their 
orders in the districts punctually and thoroughly. Kxcept along a few main 
lines of communication, travelling is difficult and slow, so that the Superin- 
tendent cannot in person visit each district without considerable loss of 
valuable time. lie might, however, be provided with an assistant of such 
grade as would carry respect amongst the officials concerned, who could then 
remain at head-quarters when the Superintendent was on tour, and vice 
versd ; whilst after the Census,' such an officer, well-trained, would be useful 
as Deputy Superintendent of the abstracting establishment. It is eminently 
neceSsary here, as elsewhere, when general orders have been issued, to provide * 
means for ensuring their execution, even in the places most remote from 
central influence. 


4 th June , 1890. 


J. A. BAINES. 
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No. 193* dated Bezwada, the 30th November 1890. 

Erom— J. A. Baines, Esq., Census Commissioner for India, 

To — The Resident at Hyderabad. 

I have the honor to forward herewith the notfe I made on my short inspec- 
tion of the Census work in Hyderabad, with the request that it may be com- 
municated to the authorities concerned. rt 

2. J would ask your attention to the special measures proposed in con- 
nection with the gathering at Maula’Ali at. the time of the Census* and I shall 
he obliged if you will inform me whether the suggestions have your approval 
so far as the cantonments and the Residency Bazars are concerned. I men- 
tioned these to Captain Ravcnshaw, and he is prepared, I believe, to carry 
out the suggestion regarding the entry to he made at the final round of the 
enumerators, but I have not communicated with those in charge of the mili- 
tary lines nor of Bolarum. 

3. The second part of the proposal remains for discussion with the 
Agent of the Railway ; the numbers affected by it are, I am told, likely to be 
small ; nevertheless it is worth while attempting to count them. 

4. As regards the military limits in Secunderabad, I should inquire 
whether the schedule indent has yet been sent to you ? If not, it should be 
called for without further delay, or there may bo some difficulty about the 
English forms from Calcutta and the Tamil and Telugu, if any, from Madras. 
The blocks, too, should be arranged, and Census supervisors and enumerators 
nominated to each division. 

5. I have requested Captain Ravenshaw to obtain your instructions as 
to the office where the schedules for cantonments and the Residency precincts 
should he abstracted. It seems desirable that the results of the Census should 
lie excluded from those of t fie City of Hyderabad, where there are already 
separate military lines to be shown. I would suggest a separate heading in 
the general tables of cantonments' and bazars below the figures for the rest of 
the State. 


NOTES ON THE CENSUS ARRANGEMENTS, HYDERABAD. 


On the morning of the 29th November, I inspected the house-numbering 
and block demarcation in parts of Chadarghat and the City. On the whole, 
the work was satisfactory and well advanced. The following suggestions 
were made on points of detail: — 

: (r/) Round the number painted on the last house in each block a 
double circle might be drawn to distinguish it. 

( It ) Where several tenements are approached by a single door-way, 
over the latter, or at its side, the tenements should be indicated in brackets 

or below the number of the main building as | from which the Cen- 

sus officer will see that besides 194 he will find inside 35 other houses. 
Each of the latter, even when receiving t only a sub-numher (zimne- 
number), should be shown in the block list with the name of its principal 
occupant , not that of the owner. 

(r) Back-doors might, to save the time of the enumerators, be 
marked with a cross X. 
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2. A matter of considerable inportynce in the City is the numbering of the 
palaces of Jagirdars. The instructions regarding this’have not been carried 

* out, and often a single number appears against each of these buildings in the 
register. The enumerator or the person preparing the block list has probably 
no means of access to the interior of the main portions of the Haveli, so ail 
the numerous independent houses (according to the Census definition) which 
exist inside the outer enclosure should be separately numbered by the persons 
who take the Census of the palace. This is advisable to prevent a completely 
wrong average of persons per house being shown against certain quarters of 
the City. I visited the palace of Sir Salar Jung, and could see that by treat- 
ing separately squares, offices, guard-rooms, soldiers’ quarters, and servants’ 
houses, the whole could be easily treated as a block instead of a house 
and sub-divided accordingly. Probably other palaces present few greater 
difficulties. 

3. As to the general progress of the arrangements, the printing of sched- 
ules seems to have been well and cheaply done in Bombay, but revision and 
check of the circle registers and block lists should be undertaken at once, lest 
any unforeseen demand for more schedules should arise when it is too late to 
conveniently fulfil it. The Superintendent of Census has visited the western 
districts, and is about to look after the eastern, which seem more backward 
and less accessible. He should see personally, when on tour, to the training 
of the supervisors and enumerators also if possible, in order that he may be 
sure that his rules are being uniformly acted upon. 

4. The portion of the State in which preparations are said to be most in 
arrears is that under the Jagirdars, some of whom h ive not yet sent in indents 
for formstftor lists of villages and houses. As time is short, it seems advisable 
for the State to take immediate steps to see that the arrangements in these 
estates are not delayed beyond remedy. 

5. In explanation of the process of abstraction, ,1 filled in, with the 
Superintendent and his assistant, a few pages from # a schedule book prepared 
iis a sample, and 1 Jthink there will be no difficulty in framing rules for guidance 
of the clerks employed. I have recommended that working sheet XL 
(marriage by caste) should not be undertaken by the State, as it is complicated 
and difficult to work, whilst the information it is intended to provide is prob- 
ably less needed here than in other parts of the country. 

C. The special difficulty that is likely to arise in taking the (Census 
in Ilyderabad is the coincidence o / the MaiiL’Ali fair (Urns) with the final 
round— 26th February. It is estimated that between the 21th and 27th 
February about 125,000 persons will attend this shrine, and as they are con- 
tinually on the move, both by road and rail, it will be almost impracticable to 
get thorn counted by a special staff of enumerators on the night o the Census. 
The question has been considered by the Census Superintendent and after- 
wards by a special commitee, one of the members of which, Nawab Mohsin- 
uLMtilk, has discussed it with Mirza Mehdi Khan and myself. Wc propose 
the following procedure, subject to the concurrence of the Secunderabad and 
Residency authorities. Though clumsy, it seems the only one available. 

A — Residents of Hyderabad territory , both City and dehat , who 
have come to the Urus should be considered as present in their homes 
by a special nofitfoation to be circulated to all enumerators and super- 
visors. The word “unis” should he added in column 1 of the schedule 
below the names of such persons, in red ink, at the final enumeration. In 
the case of Hyderabad, Secunderabad, and the immediate neighbourhood" 
thisspecial provision will probably be superfluous, as most ofthe people 
will return at night or in the morning to their homes, so that the ordi- 
nary rule will apply. 
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B — Residents of British territory . — These are said to be few in 
number, and will probably all come by train on the 24th, 25th, and 26th 
February. The Railway authorities should enumerate these as they* 
alight, or by the aid of travelling enumerators, taking a few at each halt, 
or segregating those to be enumerated at the stations concerned.. The 
enumerators should in both cases ask each passenger whether he comes 
from British territory aiul whether he is going to Maula’Ali. If the 
answer he in the affirmative, lie should he enumerated and a ticket given 
him, which he should be instructed to retain till he regains his home. A 
special staff of clerks should be told off at the stations at which such pas- 
sengers alight to prevent delay. Probably, too, the station clerks at such 
places as are in Hyderabad territory, but frequented by residents of 
neighbouring British villages, can be instructed to enumerate these 
passengers and give them u Urns” passes before they enter the train. 

In the case of residents of Secunderabad, Bolarum, and the Residency 
precincts a notification in the sense of that mentioned above in paragraph A 
will be necessary, as some of them may overstay the Census night on the hill. 
This will be submitted for decision to the Resident. 


Hydekahad, 


J. A. HAINES, 


2\)th November 181)0. 


Cc ns us Com missio ner . 


APPENDIX 0. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Method of Calculating the Weighted Mean. 

( Vide pp. 66 and 67, Report, Part /.) 

Weighted Mean* — The weighted mean is the addition, like a power, of 
the average divergence from the mean. Thus, for example ; if we have 12 
items, the mean of which is, say 680, we take the difference between 680 and 
each of the items, add these differences together, divide the sum by the num- 
ber of items, in order to obtain the mean divergence, and, lastly, calculate the 
percentage of this divergence on the average and place it above the latter 
like a power. Supposing the mean divergence from 680 to be 34, we write 
6fc0°‘ 05 , showing that the average is not loss than five per cent from uni- 
formity. 

The above process will be rendered clear by a perusal of the working for 
Statement Nos. 28 and 29 of Chapter L, given below ; — 
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